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ijAtURAL HISTORY 

BIRDS. 

PARRAKEETS 

THE'OLD CONTINENT. 

PARRAKEETS 

IN WHICH THE TAIL IS LONG AND EQUALLY TAPERED. 

We shall distinguish the fong-tailed parra> 
keets into two families ; into those which have 
the tail equally tapered, and into those which 
have the two middle quills much longer than 
the rest, and appearing detached from each 
other. All these parrakeets are larger than the 
shqrt-tailed ones, which we shall afterwards 
describe*. 

* Virey observes, that these differences of the tail of4>ar-> 
rots , are not at all times constant in thvpme species ; for a^e, 
sax, a donnistic or a wild) state, will produce such changes 
*• to do away all certainty in that respect. W. 

VOL. Vll. B 
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rfiE GREAT (JOLLARED PARRA- 
KEET 


First Species. 

V 

PtTNY and Solinus have both described the 
green -collared parrakeet, which was the only 
one known in their time, and which came from 
India. Apuleius delineates it with that ele- 
gance which he usually aflects I, and says that 

‘ « 

« 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• « 

PsiTTACUS iVLEXANDRT, P. macr, viridis, collar! riibro, 
gula nigra, macula alarum purpurea.— /»(/. Ora. i. 
p. 07. No, 4G. 

PsiTT. Alexandri.— Gwe/, Syst, i. p. 321. 

CUBICULARJUS. — liassdq. It. 235. — Id. {Angl) 

190. 

ToBguATUS Macrourus.— iidii Syn. p. 33. 1. — 

Will. p. 77. 1. 16. ‘ 

Le Grande Pbrruche ^ Colueb Rouge Vir. — 

PI. Enl. 642. — 6vy. par Som, Ixiii* p. 168. 

Ring Parrakeet.— JE«/w. t. 292. — fPill. (Ungl.) p. 115. 
t.l6. 

Alexanbrine Parrakeet. — Lath. Sj/n. i. p. 234. 9f. 
HABITAT 

in Asia, Zeylona^— poHices longus. W; 

t Flnrid. Lib. ii. 



the great collared parrakeet. 3 

its plumage is of a pure brilliant green. The 
only interruption of this colour is, according 
to Pliny, a half-collar of bright-red on the top 
of the neck * Aldro various, who has ^llected 
all the jJarticulars, leaves no room to d^bt but 
that the img-tailed and collared parrot of the 
aueients is the same wfth the Red-collared 
Great Parrakeet of this article. There are two 
circumstances sufficient to evince this ; the first 
is the breadth of the collar, which, about the 
middle, is equal to the thickness of the little Jin- 
get', and the second, that there is a red spot 
which marks the top of the wing. Both these 
are peculiarly the properties of this parrakeet. 
It is ^|uaUy beautiful with the rest of the 
tribe: its plumage is of a lively light-green oi\ 
the head, and deeper on the wiqgs and the 
back ; the rosy half-collar embracing the back 
of the neck, joins, on the sides, to the black 
bar that covers the Uu*oat ; the breast is of a 
vermilion-red, and tkP'e is a^urple spot on the 
crown of the head: the tail is beautiful, and 
longer than the body ; its upper surface mixed 
with green and beryl, its under surface of a 
delicate yellow* The bird is found, not only 
on the south of the continent of Asia, but also 
in the adjacent islands, and at Ceylon; for this 
is Taprobana, from which Alexander’s fleet 
brought the first Parrot into Gffeece.* 

* Viriduiii toto corpore, torque tantum miniatq jn^Sebrice 
distinctam.— P/tff. lib. ». 43. 
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THE DOUBLE-COLEARED PAR- 
RAKEET. 

Secovd Species. 

2\vo small wir.^s, the one rose^colbured, and 
the other blue, entirely encircle the neck ; all 
its plumage is green, which is deeper on the 
back, has a yellow cast under the body, and, 
in many parts, there is a dusky streak 6n the 
middle of each feather ; below the tail, a yel- 
lowish fringe edges the brown-grey, whieh is 
impressed on each quill. The bird is'as large 
as a turtle; and, as it is founcl in the Island of 
Bourbon, it probably inhabits also the corre- 
sponding continent, either of Africa or India. 

* CIlAttACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PstTTAcvs Alexand'ri. P.%iacr. viridis, coHari roseo 
antice dilatato, gula striga flava, lateribus colli sub nuui- 
dibula inferiore altera nigra. — Lath. lad. Om. i. p. 98. 
No 46. var. J. 

PsiTT. Borbonica Torquata. — Brm. ir. p. 828. 67. 
t. 27. f. 1. 

La Perrijchr it Collier de 1'Isle de Bourbon.— 
2151 

-A Double Collier. — Btif. pur Saan. 

Ixiii. pt 172. ^1. 249. f. 1. ^ 

Oou^QLE-RiNOBO PARRAKEF.T. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 286. 
37. C. 

HABITAjr 

in insuie Wirbonica.- - 18 i pollicM longus. W. ' 
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Tlie RED-HEADED.PARRAK^T 

Third Spefks, 

This parrakeet Is eleven inches total length, 
and the 'tail is longer than the body. The 
whole of the upper side is dull-green, with a 
purpl^ spot on the top of the wing ; the face is 
purplish-red, which, on the head, runs into 
blue, and is intercepted, on the nape of the 
neck, a streak produced from the black that 
covers the throat j the under side of the body 
is a dull dirty-yfillovv ; the bill is re^. 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Ginginiamus. P. macr. viridi-flavicans, ca- 
pita cteruleo-purpurascente, gula* nigra, torque nigro et 
patlide viridi, macula alarum obscure rubra. — Lath. lad. 
Ora. i, p. 99. No. 50. • 

PsiTT. Erythrocephalos.— G wf/. Si/st. i. p. 325. 

■ GinginIANA. — Bris. iv. p. 346. 65. t. 29. f. 2. 

La Perruche k Tete Rouge. — Bvff. PI Enl. 264. — 
Baff". par Soon. Ixiii, p. 174. 

Blossom-headed Parrakeet. — Lath. Sya. i. p. 239. 30. 
HABITAT 

in India, regno Giiiginiano. — ll poU/ccs longus. 


W. 
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The RLUE-HEADED PARRAKEET* 

Fourth Species. 

€ 

C 

■^T is ten inches long; its bill is whi^e, its 
head blue, its body gveen ; the fore-side of its 
neck yellow, and the under surface of its belly 
and tail yellow mixed with green; the middle 
quills of the tail have a blue-cast above ; the 
legs are blueish. 

€ 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICCS. 

* « 

PsiTTACus fYANocEPHALUS. P,* Diacr, viridis, capitc 
gulaque caeruleis. — Lath, hid, Orn, i. p. Bd. No. 14* 

. Gmtl. Si/st. i, p. 316* — 

Br:9. iv, p, 359. 70. 1. 19. f. 2. 

La Pi rkuche ^ Tbte Blbue.— B//^. PI. Enh 192,— 
Buff, pat Sonv, Ixiii.’p. 176. ' 

Blue-headbd Parrot,— L aM. Spn. i. p. 211. 13, 

c 

K 

HABITAT 


io India,— llj pollicfs longua. 


W. 
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BABfeAKEtrt 

Fi/iA Speem. 

We adopt the name whicli Edwards hJlS be- 
stowed on this species, because it is of a beau- 
tiful red, like the lories ; that colour, intersect- 
ed by* small brown waves, covers the throat, 
the fore-part of the neck, and the sides of the 
face, as far as the back of the head, which it 
surrouAls. • The* crown of the head is purplish, 
Edwards terms it blue; the back, the upper, 
surface of the neck, the wings, and the stom- 
ach, are emerald-green; the sides of the neck, 
and the flanks, are irregularly spotted with 
orange-yellow; the great quills of the wing 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

i 

PsiTTAces Ornatcs. P, macr, luteo-viridis, occipite 
gula pectoreque rubris, vertice cruribusque csruleis, ot- 
bitis cinereig.— LdtA. hid. Orn. i. p. M. No. 28. 

PsiTT. Obnatvs.— G imr/. Sytt. i. p. 324. 

~~ Indica Varia. — Bris. iv. p. 366. 73. 

La Pkrrvchb Varie'e des IttoKs.—Pl. Enl. 552. 

— — Lori. — Bvfi'. par Bonn. Ixiii. p. 

Lori Parra'keet — Edw. 1 . 174 .— Lath.%n.i. p. 221. 24. 

• .HABITAT^ • 

in India. — 8 pollices longus. MT. 



THE EORT EAEIIAKEET. 


are blackish, fringed at the end with yellow ; 
the tail, rybich is green above, appears tinged 
below with red, and is yellow at the tip; the 
bifi a^d feet are white-grey. This parrakeet is 
^ibout toe middle size, and is only seven inches 
and a half long. It is one of the handsomest, 
on account of the brilliancy and choice of its 
colours. It is not the paradise-bird of Seba, as 
Kisson supposed; for in that bird the tail is 
unequally tapered. 
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YELfjOW PARRAKEET 

Sixth Species. 


All its plumage is yellow, except the bclljt 
^nd the ring of the eye, which are red, and 
the quills qf the wing, with a part of those of 
the tail, which are blue : the former are interr 
sected 'near their middle by a yellowish bar. 
Albin tells us that it can learn to speak, and, 
though he calls it, the Angola parrot, he says it 
comes from the Easjr Indies. 

• 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS* 

PsiTTACVS SoLSTiTiALis. P. macr. luteus, alarum tec- 
tricibus viridibus, orbitis rubris, rectricibus lateralibua 
extus csruleis. — Lath. Ind. Om, i. p. 92. No. 31. 

PsiTT. SoLSTlTiAUS.— Gmrf. Sytt. i.*p.320. 

— — Angolensis Lxjtea.— Bri*. iv. p.371. 76. 

La Pebbdche Jaune. — Buff. Vi. p. 147. • 

Angola Yellow Parrot.— ZatA. Syn. i. p. 224. 27. 

* HABITAT 

jn Angola.— 11} pollires longus. 


W. 
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'toe AZURKtHEADED PARRA- 

KEET* 

t 

Seventh Species, 

This parrakeet is of tne size of a pigeon; all 
its head, face, and throat, are of a fine sky- 
blue; there is a little yellow on the wings; the 
tail is blue, equally tapered, and as long as the 
body ; the rest of the plumage is green. It is 
brought from tlie East Indies, according to 
Edwards, who describes it. ‘ 

I 

‘•character specificus. 

PsiTTACCS IsDicus. P. macr, viiidis, capite gulaqne 
cyancis, luacnla in alls intea, canda casrulea subtus lutea, 
—btth, [ttd. Orn. i, p. 88. No. 15. 

PsiTT. .\lexandri.— C wr/. Syst, i. p. 321. 14. s. 

Cyanocephalus Indica.— B ra. App. p.l29. 

La Per*ruche k Tbte d’Azur.— B»/^.‘ par Som. Ixlii. 

p. 182. 

Blue-headed Parrot, — £dw. L 292. — latil. Syn. i. 
p. 237. 37. D. 

HABITAT 


io Ibdia.' 


W. 
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THE MOUSE-PARRAKEET 

Eighth Specks. 

This species appears to be”* new, and avip 
know not its native country. Perhaps the 
following extract from a voyage to the Isle of 
France ^alludes to it f : — “ The green parrakeet 
with agiey cowl is about the bulk of a sparrow, 
and cannot be tamed ; ” though, however, this 
parraketf is considerably larger than the spar- 
row. We have called it the Mouse-parrakeet, 
on account of a large mark of moiise-grfey that ' 
covers the breast, the throat, the forehead, and 
the whole of the face ; the rest of the body is 

• CHARACTER SPECJFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Murinvs. P. olivaceiis, facie gala et pectore 
arsenteo sriseis. remigibus viridibus. — lAtt/u Iffti. Orn, h 
p. 101. No. 65, 

PsiTT. Murinus. — Gme/. Spf. i. p. 327. 

La Perruchb Pottrine Grise. — Pi. Enl. 768. 

' Souris. — Bw//'. par Sonn. Ixiii. p. 183. 

Grey-breasted Parrakeet. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 247. 47. 

HABITAT 

in Montevideo. — ^10 pollices longus. ^ W. 


t Voyage it lisle de France, 1772, p. 122. 



IS , TUX MOUSE PAERAKEET. 

olive-green, except the great quills of the wing, 
which (ire of a deeper green : the tail is five 
inches long, tlic body as much : the feet are 
grqv ; the bill is white-gri&y. , All tl^e plumage 
is paic and discoloured, and gives it a sombre 
air ; and, in point of beauty, it is the most in- 
ferior of the family. 
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THE MUSTACflO PARRAKEET?^ 

Ninth Speciet. 


A BLACK streak stretches between both eyes, 
and two large mustachoes of the same colour 
rise from the lower mandible, and spread over 
tlie side% of the throat. The rest of the face is 
white and blueish ; the tail is green above, and 
straw-coloured below ; the back is deep green ; 
there is «ome yellow on the coverts of the 
wings, of which the great quills are of a deep 
water-gveeii ; the Stomach and breast ^are* lilac. 
The bird is nearly eleven inches in length, and 
the tail occupies th^half of it. It has not been 
hitherto noticed by any naturalist. 

* CHARACT£|l SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACCs PoNOicERiANUS. P, lhacr. viridis, capite an- 
trorsiim casruleo alboque vario, inystacibus nigris, pectoie 
purpurascente, tectaicibus alarum flavo notatis. — Lath. 
Ind. Om. i. p. po. No. 48. 

PsiTT. PONOICBBIANUS. — Gnul. Sytt. i. p. 325. 

La Pbrrvchb de Ponoichery. — PL Enl. 517. 

Moustaches. — Buff, par Sonn. Ifiii. p. 185. 

Mustacho Pairakeet. — Lath. Syn. i. p. ‘j58. 38. 

HABITAT ‘ > 

in India, regione Pondicheiy.^ll poUices longus. W. * 
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Tflffl BLUE-FACED PARRAKEET*. 

r 

Tenth Species. 

This beautiful parrakeet is greeu on the 
upper side, and tlie head is painted with three 
different colours; the face and throat with 
indigo, the back of the head with, brown- 
green, and the crown with yellow : the lower 
part of the neck and the breast are red snuff- 
colour on a ground of browh-gruen ;''che belly 
is green, the abdomen consists of yellow and 
green, aijd the under surface of the tail is yel- 
low. Edwards has given this bird the name of 
the Red-breasted Parrakeet ; but it appears to 

• CHARACTER 8PECIFICVS. 

PsiTTAcus Il£MATODvs. P. macr. viridis, pectore rubro, 
facie* cxrulea, lunula cervicis flava.— lud. On. i. 
p. 87- No. 17. 

PsiTT, HjiMATODUS. — Gmel. p. 318k 

Amboinensis Varia. — Brit , if. p. 364. 72. 

La Pesruche (I’Amboinb. — PI. EiU. 61 . 

• i Face Bleue. •— par Bonn. Ixiii. 

p. 187. 

REi)-BSEAs«aD Parrot.— £(&>. t. 232,— Lntii. i. 

.p. 212. 

• •' HABITAT 

I 

111 'Ambaiiie*- polHces longus. 
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have been represented from a specimen pre- 
served in spirits of wine, and its colours were 
tarnished. Our specimen was in better condi- 
tion. The bird is found at^mboyna. 

We slidl regard the Molucca Parrakeet as 
either a variety of this, or a closely related spe- 
cies f its size and colours a*rc nearly the same, 
only the head is entirely indigo,, and there is a 
spot of the same colour on the belly ; and the 
aurora-red of the breast is not waved, but mixed 
with yellow. The tail of these parrakcets is as 
long as. the body, which is ten inches ;■ their 
bill is reddish-white *. 

CilARACTER SPrXl FICUS, 

PsiTTACus IlffiMATOBUS. P. inacr. viiidis, j>ectofe rubro, 
flavo vario, capita giila akduminecjuc medio cmmleis. — 
iafA. Ittd. Ora, i. var. 

PsiTT. Moiuccanus.— G mc/. Sifst. i. p. 316. 50. |S. 

La Perruche des Molvqces, — Buff. vi. p. 150.— 
P/. Enl, 743* • 

Orange-breasted Parrot.— laM, Bja. i. p. 212. 14. A. 


in MoIhccu iimilif. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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TI^ACE-WINGED PARRAKEET* 

Eleventh Species. 

r 

The wings are laced with blue, yellow, and 
erange; the fiist of these colours occupying 
the middle of the feathers, the two others ex- 
tending to the border; the great quills are 
olive-brown, and the same colour is extended 
over all the body, except a blueish spot behind 
the head. The bird is nearly eleven inches long, 
of which the tail is more than a third;., but the 
wing is also very long, and covers nearly half 
the tail, whereas, in the otlier parrakeets, the 
wings are'^much shorter. 

We now proceed to enumerate the 
of the old continent, whose tail is 
but unequally tapered. ^ 

* CIIARACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

< 

PsiTTAcus Olivaceus. P. macr, fusco.olivaceuS| occi- 
pitis macula caerulescente, alis cseruleo viridi et auraotio 
variegatis. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 97. No. 43. 

PsiTT. Olivaceus.— Gmcl, Syst, i., p, 326. 

La PBRRoguET de IIsle de LU 90 N.— P/. £fi/. 287. 

La Perruche ^ Ailss Chamare'es.— par Smn, 
Ixiii. 

Li^CE- WINGED Parrakeet.— Syn, ii p. 244. 42. 

t 

• ‘ HABITAT 

in insula Lheodhi.— 11 pollices et ultra longus. 



W. 
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PARRAKEETS 

P 

OF THE OLD CONTINENT, 

"which have a long and unequal tail. 


THE ROSE-RINGED 1^ARRAKEET» 

. First Species^ 

So far is this parrakeet from being peculiar 
to the new world; as Brisaon represents it, that 
it is there entirely unknown. It inhabits many 
parts of Africa, 3nd is brought in ^reat num- 
bers to Cairo by the caravans of Ethiopia. The 
vessels that sail from Senegal or Guinea, where 
it is common, carry it with the negroes into the 

• 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACVS Alexanori. P. m%cr. viridis, gala nigra, 
collari reseo, cervice cserulesccnte. — LatA. Ind. Orn, i. 
p. 98. No. 46. Var.jS. 

PsiTTACA Tobquata. — Bris. iv. p. 323. 65. 

La Pbrruche k Collier Coulbur dr Rosb. — Buf . 

PI. Enl. bb\.—Buf. par So'nn. ixiii. p. 205. pi. 230. f. 1. 
Rose-binoeo Parrakeet. — Lath. Sj/h. i. p. 235. 37. A. 

HABITAT • 

in Africa. — 15^ polUces longus, 

VOE. VII, e 
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West-India islands. None of these parrakeets 
are found on the continent of .America ; tliey 
are^ only seen near the settlements of St. Do- 
ming Martinico, Guatlaloupe, &c. which the 
African vessels perpetually frequent, but at 
Cayenne, where negroes are very sehloin im- 
porteth they never occur. All these facts, 
virhich were communicated by an excellent 
observer, prove that the Rose-ringed Parrakeet 
is not a native of the new world. But it is still 
more singular that Brisson should consider the 
same bird as the parrot of the ancients ; as if the 
Greeks and Romans went to America to find it. 
Besides, it is a diftereut species, which we have 
already described. 

The Rose-ringed Parrakeet is fourteen inches 
long, but of this extent the tail and its two 
projecting feathers occupy nearly two-thirds; 
these feathers are of a beryl blue ; all the rest of 
the plumage is a light soft green, which is ra- 
ther more vivid oh the quills of the wings and 
mixed with yellow on those of the tail; a small 
rose cofiar clasps the back of the neck, and 
joins with the black of the throat ; a bluetsli 
tinge appears on the feathers of the nape of the 
neck, which recline upon the collar ; the bill 
is brown-red. 
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THE LITTLE PARRAKEET 

JWnH A ROSE-COLOURED HEAp AND LONG SHAFTS. 
Second Species. 

This little parrakeet, which is not more than 
four inches long, measures twelve, if the two 
long shafts be included; these are blue, the 
rest of the tail, which is not more than two 
inches«md a half long, is olive-green, which is 
also the colour of ail the under side of the 

e 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACrs Ginginianus. P. macr. viridi-flavicans, capite, 
genisque roseis, occipite csuuleo, linea faucium gulaque 
aigris, macula alarum obscure rubra. — Lath, Ind. Om. i. 
p. 100. No. 60. Var. 0. 

PsiTT. Bemoalensis.— B ri*. iv. p. 348.66.— i. 
p. 326. 

La Perruche de Make'.— P/. Enl. bss. 

La Petite Perruche Couleur de Rose 6 Lonos 
Brins. — BuJ\ par Bonn. Uiii. p. 200. 

Parrakeet from Bengal. — iU. 1. 14. 
Rose-headed Ring Parrakeet. — Edw. t. 238. — Lath. 
Syn. i. p. 230. 30. A. 


c a 


w, 


n Bengal 


HABITAT' 
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THE LITTLE EARBAKEET. 


body, and even of the upper side, where it is 
only deeper; a few small red feathers appear 
through the plumage, ou tl\e top of tlie wing; 
the'*hl^Kl is rose eolfvar, mixed with lilac, inter- 
' sected and bordered by a black ring, wliich, 
rising from the throat, encircles entirely the 
neck.^ Edwards speaks with rapture of lihis 
bird : it is tcryied, he says, in Eengal Jridy^ 
tutah. 
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THE LONG.SHAFTeD GREAT 
PARRAKEET* 

Third Species. 

The colours of this purrakeet are so like 
those of the preceding, that they might be 
viewed’as tl)c same species, were they not con- 
siderably diflerent in respect to size. This 
is sixteen inches long, including the two shafts 
of the tail, and the other dimensions are pro 
portional ; the slyifts are blue, as in the preced 
ing; the tail is of the same olive-^reen, bui 
deeper, and of the same tinge as the wings; tin 

* CHAKACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcrs Ginginianus. P. macr. viridi flavicjins, or 
bitis nucliaquc roseis, tectricibus alarum medio*caeruleo 
viridibus. — Lath, ImL Orn. i. p. 100. No. 50. Var 
PsiTT. Malaccensis.— GW, Syst, i. p. 325. 74. 

La PERRucHEde Ma*lac,— P/. EnL 887. 

La Grande Perruche ^ Longs Brins, — Buff, pa 
Bonn, Ixiii. p. 211, 

Malacca Parrakeet. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 241. 89. C.- 
I<L Sup, p. 60. • 

HABITAT 

in Malacca ; praecedentibus iniyor. — 16 pollices longa. Mi 
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middle of the wings is rather bluer; all the 
green on the body is much diluted with an ad- 
mixture of yellowish ; the head is not entirely 
rose^cbioured, but onJy the space near the eyes, 
and the back of the head ; the rest is gr^n, and 
there is no ring about the hood. 
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THE REDDISH-WINGED GREAT 
• PARRAKEET*. 

i 

» 

Fourth Species. 


This parrakeet is twenty inches, from the 
point of the bill to tlie extremity of the two 
long ^afts of the tail : all the upper surface of 
the body is deep olive-green, the under surface 
is pale green, intermixed with yellowish; ou 
the piiTion c^f eacn wing is a small red mark, and 
another one of dilute blue on the middle of 
the long feather’s of the tail ; the Jbill is red, 
and also the Icct and nails. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

•A 

PsiTTACUS Eupatria. P. macr. viridis, subtus flavicaos^ 
collo inferiore cinerascente • viridi, tectricibus alaram 
minoribus macula rubra. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 85. No. 11. 
PsiTTACUs Eupatria. — Gmel. Sysi. i. p. 315. 

PsiTTACA Ginginiana. — Bliss, iv. p. 343. 64. t. 29. f. 1. 
La' Pebrucue de Ginoi. — P/. £a/. 239. 

La Grande Pbrruche k Ailes Rouges,— B t#. par iSorr. 
Ixiii. p. 213. 

GfNoi Pabhot.— X alA. Syn. i. p. 209. 16. 

• 

habitat 

in India regno Ginginiano. — 21 pollices longos. W* 
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THE RED. THROATED 

parrXkeet*. 

Fif^i Species. 

^DWAUDS, wlio describes this bird, says that 
it is the smallest parrakcet which he had 
ever sceu. It is not larger tlian a titmouse, 
but its tail is longer than its body ; the tail and 
back are of a full green ; the coverts of the 
wings and of the throat are red ; the under side 
of the body is yellowish-green ; the»iris of the 
eye is of so deep a cast as to aj)pcar black, 
though in mpst of the parrakeets it is gold-co- 
louretl. Edwards says that it conics from 
India. . . 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Incarnatus. P. macr. viridis, gula cocciiiea, 
tectricibus alarum rubria, rostro pedibusque incarnatis.— 
— Lath, hid, Orn, i. p. 101. No. 54. 

PsiTT. Incarnatus. — Gmel. Syst. i. p.,327. 

Indica. — Brit, iv. p. 341. 63. 

La Prrrucub ^ Gorge Rouge. — Buff, far Sonn. Ixiit, 
p. 215. 

Red-winged ,Parrakeet. — Edw. t. 236. — Lath. Sya. i. 
p. 246. 4(f.*" 


HABITAT 


in India.— pollices longus. 


W. 
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THE BLACK BANDIED GREAT ' 
PARRAKEET*. 

Sixth Species. 

The bird, which Brissoii has termed the 
Molucca Maccaw, is undoubtedly only a parra- 
keet; for no inaccaw inhabits cither India or 
any part.of the ancient continent. Seba calls 
the same bird a lory ; but tlic long fcathci s of 
its tail show'^ e\ itlcntly that it is a parrakeet. 
The totaT Icn^h of the bird is fourteen inches, 
of which the tail is nearly seven. Tlie bead has 
a black baud, and the neck a rcd-a^id-green 
collar; the breast is of a fine light red; the 
wings, and back are of a ricli Turkey-blue ; 
the belly is deep green, sprinkled with red 

f 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS AthicaPHACS. P. mair. crerukus, subtus 
viridis rubro variegatus, pileo nigni, gtilajugulo peclo- 
reque rubris.— LaM. M. Orn. i. p. 88. No. 18. 

PsiTT. ATricapillcs.— G we^. Svsf. i. p. 317. 

Ara Moluccensis Varia.— B r/i. iv. p. 197. r*. 

La Grakde Perhcche i Bandkav 'SoiR.—liuf. par 
^onn» ixiii. p. 217. 

BtACK-CHOWNED PaKROT.— 7.0^/;. Spn. i. p. 5l3. 15. 
HABITAT 

Moluccis*-^14 pollices longus. \\\ 
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feathers; the tail, of which the middle quills 
arc the largest, is coloured with green and red, 
w»tji black edges. This parrakcet was, accord- 
ing to Seba, brought from the Papuan islands ; 
a Dutch settler at Amboyna purchased it of an 
Indian for five hundred florins. This price was 
not extravagant, considering the beauty and 
, gentleness of the birri ; it jironounced distinctly 
several words in ditVerent languages, it made 
its salute in the morning, and sung its song. 
Its attachment equalled its accomplishments; 
for having lost its master, it died of' melan- 
choly *. 

* Ksinpfer, t. i. p. 213. 
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THE RED-ANDfGREEN 
PARRAKEET*. 

Seventh Species. 

This species has been denominated by Bris- 
son the Japan Parrakeet ; but no parrots are 
found in* tliat island, or in the northern pro- 
vinces of China, except such as have been car- 
ried thither ; and probably this bird, of which 
Aldrovandus «aw only the figure, came from 
some more southern part of Asia. Willughby 
observes even that both the figure and its de- 
scription appeared suspicious. The plumage is 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUs Jafonicus. P. macr. viridis, subtus rcctrici- 
basque lateralibus ruber, remigibus cacruleis.*— LafA. 
Ind. Om. i. p. 86. No. 12. 

PsiTT. Japonicus. — Gm<l. Sj/st. i. p. 815. — Bris. iv. 
"p. 862. 71. • 

Ertthrochl. Macr. — Raii Syn. p. 84. 8. — fVUl. 

p. 11.— Id. (Angl.) p. 116. §2. 

La Perruchs Vbrtb et Rouge. — fit#, par So»». Ixiii. 

p. 220. 

Jafonese Parrot. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 209. 11. 

HARITAT 


>R Japonia austialiore. 


W. 
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coniposcil of green, red, and a little blue; the 
first of fiicsc colours is sproiid on the upper 
side of the body, the siyjoiid on the under 
siffe* and the tail, except the two long shafts, 
which are green, and the blue that tinges the 
shoulders anti the quills of the wings: there are 
two sjjots of the same colour on each side of 
the eye. 
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THE CRESTED PAitRAKEET*. 

Eighth Species. 

This is the small Parrot of liontius, whose'* 
lustre and I’ariety of plumage are extolled by 
Willughby; the pencil can hardly imitate, he 
says, its brilliancy and beauty. It is com- 
posed of bright red, and of rose-colour, mixed 
with yellow and green on the wings, and with 
green a«-d blue on the t&il, which is very long, 
and projects "beyond the wings ten inches; a 
remarkable excess*in a bird which is not larger 
than a lark. The feathers on its head fornra 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus BoNTII. P. oiacr. coccineus, gula grisea, alls 
et scapularibus viridi variis, rectricibus Jateralibus roscis 
apice cwriileis. — Lath, Ind, Orn. i. p. 92. No, 29. * 

PsiTT. JavaniCUS. — GmeL Syst, i. p. 319. 

jAVENSiS Cristata CocciNEA.— Bm. iv. p. 381. 

80. • 

Parvus Bontii.— jRa-m Syn, p. 34. p. 81. 

La Perruche 1\vppe*E,~- I htf, par Sunn, Uiii. p. 222. 
Bontius's Small Parrakbet. BV//. {^AngD p. 120. 7. 
Crested Red Parrakeet. — Lath, Syn. i. 25. 

HABITAT 


in Java. 


W. 
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crest, which must be very elegant, since it is 
compared to a peacock’s tuft in the following 
extract, which seems to a|lucle to this beautiful 
species. “ This parrakeet is about the bulk of 
a siskin ; on its head is a tuft of three or four 
feathers, resembling that of the peacock. This 
bird is exceedingly gentle*.” These little 
parrakcets are found in Java, in the interior 
parts of the country. They fly in flocks, mak- 
ing a great noise. They chatter much, and, 
when tamed, they easily repeat whatever they 
are taught f- 

• Lettres Edifiantes, second recueil, p. 69. t Willughby, 
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THE SHORT-TAILED 
PARRAKEETS 


OF THE OLD CONTINENT. 


These are frequent in the south of Asia, and 
in Africa. They are entirely different from the 
parrakeets of America, except a few which 
were probably carricrl tl^ither. The species of 
parrakeets timt inhabit the old continent are 
much more numerous than those of tlie new : 
their habits are also different ; some, for in- 
stance, cling to a small branch, and sleep with 
their head hanging downwards, which is not 
remarked of those settled in America. 

In general, the parrots of *tlie new world 
make their nests in the hollows of trees, ^parti- 
cularly those deserted by the wooilpeckers, 
which are called carpenters in the West-India 
islands *. In the ‘old continent, on the con- 
trary, many travellers inform us that several 
species of parrots suspend their nests, which 
arc formed with rushes and roots, to^Jjp ends 

* Lery positively avers that the American parrots never 
suspend their nests, but iijake them in dhvities of trees.—* 
'Apud Clusmm Auct. p. 30‘t. 

* 
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of flexible boug-hs* This difference in the 
manner of nestling, if it obtains in a great 
number of speeies, may Jiave been prompted 
hy the diversity ofccliinate. In America, where 
llie heat never is excessive, it is tfecessary to 
concentrate it ; but, in tlic burning plains of 
Africa, the nest ‘is rocked by the tempering 
breeze. 

• See the account given l>v radamosto. Ilisf. Cen, dex 
Voi/. t ii. p. 305, — Vo^. d iliwaogrtACtf/*, par Fr. Cauche^ 
Paris, 1651. 
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toE BLUE-FJEADED 
PARRAKEET*. 


First Species. 


The crown of the head is of a fine blue, and 
round the neck is an orange half-collar; the 
breast and rump arc red, and the rest of the 
plumage green. 

Edwards says that he received this bird from 
Sumatm: Sovnerat ibuud it in the island of 
Lufon 1. 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Galgulus. P. Tiridis, uropygio pectoreque 
cocciiieis, vertice cacruleo, lunula ccrvicis lutea, tcctrici- 
bus cuiid*<je rubris. — Lath, Ind, Or/i, 131, No. 148. 

PsiTT. Galgulus. — Cmd, S^st. i. p. 349. 

PsiTTACULA Malaccensis. — Bris, iv. p. 386. 84.* 

La Petite Perruche de Perou. — PL Enl, 190. f. 2. 

La Perruche h Tetk Bleue. — Buf. par Sonn. Ixiii, 
p. 122. • 

Sapphire-crowned Parrakeet.— E rfa?. t. 293. f. 2. — 
Lath. Sifn, i. p. 312. 119. 


HABITAT 

in insulis Philippinis. — 5 pollices longus. W- 

t Voyage ^ la Nouvelle Gum6e» p. 76. 

you VII. 


D 
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This is one of the species that sleep with their 

head hanging downwards. It lives on callou, a 

kind of white liipior, which is obtained hi the 

£ast Indies from the cacoa tree, by making an 

incision near the foot stalks that support the 

fruit. A liollow bainhoo is fixed to the ex- 
«• 

treni'ty of the bianch to collect the sap, which 
,,when first dra'i/n is pleasant, and resembles the 
taste of new cyder. 

It appeared to us that u'e ought to refer to 
the same species the bird mentioned by Aldro- 
vandus, of which the crown of the head was a 
fine blue, the rump red, and the rest of the 
plumage green. But as that naturalist does not 
take notice of the half-collar, or of thb red on 
the breast, and also says that it came from 
Malacca,* it was perhaps of a different, though 
closely related species. 
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THE Ii;?.D-nEADEDTARRAKEET, 

* or the G Ul N E A SPARRO \V * " 

Second Species. 

This bird is known to bird-fanciers under 
the name of Guinea Sparrow |' : it is very com-,' 

•CHARACIIR SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTtAg'^s PuLLARH &. P. viritli», fronte gulaque rubric 
uropyaio caerRleo, fdutld ftilva fdbcia nigra, orbitis cfaie* 
reis. —lath. lad. Oni i. p. 129. No. 143.* 

PsiTT. PuLLARICS.-^OwKi 6W. 1. p. 348. ^ 
PsiTTACULA Guinefnsis.— B m. iv. p. 387. 8S. 

PsiTTAC. POSILLCS ViRlDIS. — Rail S)fH. p. 31. 10. 

La PERRuqHB k Tste Rouge de Guire'k.— B gf, Pt 
Enl. 60. — Bttf. par'Svm. Ixiii. p. 233. pi. 260. f. 2. 
LiTTI,C RbD-RBADRD PASSAKBBT*or GOINEA SPAt« 
BOW.— £<^.1.237. 

Red-hbadbo Guinea Parrabbbt.— I aril.5jni.4.p.3Mlt 
117 . 


• HABITAT 


in Africa, Asia. 

t “ The partuquets are called Giw^ 

« thongh it would nut be, 
rince the coani >n sparrows are hereto titt 
tremely abundant. Their red bill is a* ^little fcttrted,*' 
that of tbepunots. ThotM snail creates an>ttamtlfk!^> 
Holland in great numbers : there they sell very dear, though 

nS 
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mon in that country, and is brought into 
Europe on account of tire beauty of its 
plumage, its tauicucss, anil gentleness; for it 
cannot be taught bo hpcak, and lias only a dis- 
agreeable scrcuin. Alany arc lost ill the pas- 
sage, and scarcely one out of ten reaches 
Europe*; yet they live to a considerable age 
in our climatus, when fed on panic and canary 
sofds, and kept in pairs. 'I'hey also lay soine- 
tinus f, but the eggs seldom hatch. If one of 
the pair die, the otiier grows melancholy, ainl 
hardly ever snrvix es. J hey arc extremely at- 
tentive to each <'lher ; the male sits beside the 
female, and disgorge* into her bill, and he is 
uneasy if >be be a monicnt' out, of his sight. 
Tiiu^thev sweeten their captivity, by love and 
gentle manners, 'rruvcllens relate that, in 
(juiiiea, these birds are so numerous as much 
to injure the crops It would seem that the 
species is dispersed over almost all the southern 

ill (iuinea u dnxiMi iiuo bn purcbasoil for a crown, of which 
nine or*ten will dii- in JUc jKissage.” — Gi'/i. des t. iv. 
p. 247. 

*■ Ilis. (Ji'ii. dfs V<»\. t. iv. p. (M. 

t There is no doubt liut with <lue care these birds migiit 
be propagated in the doitieslic state. Sometimes tlie force 
of nature alone, in spite of llic rigor of the climate and of the 
season, pre\ails in them. Her highness of Bourbon and 
VermanlWA^ Abbess of Iteanmont-les-Tours, had two parra* 
^ets from (ioree, that hatched too young ones in the montli 
«f January in a room without fire, but which the cold soon 
'killed. 

I Rarbol. — Hist.de Guinie, p. 220. 
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climates in the ancient continent; for it is 
found in Ethiopia*, in the East Indies f, in 
the island of Java as well as in Guinea^. 

Many persons call this hwd ve;y improperly 
the Brasilmi spanunc ; for it is not a native of 
America. — The body is entirely green, marked 
with* a spot of fine blue on the rump, and by 
a flame - coloured mask, mixed with a blush 
tint, which covers the forehcarl, encloses the* 
eye, and descemls under the throat, and, in 
the middle of it, the bill appears of a reddish- 
white ; -the tail is very short, and appears all 
green when closed, but if displayed it is per- 
ceived to be intersected transversely with three 
bars, the or^: red, the other black, and the 
third green, which borders and terminates the 
extremity ; the jnnions of the wingJi are blue 
in the male, and yellow in the female, which 
differs not from tlie former, except that its 
head is of a fainter red. 

Clusius has very distinctly ilt'seribed this s[)e- 
cies under the name of Psittaciis Minimus. I'd- 

'* Clusius. — Exot. Auctuar, p. 3G»>. 

t Albiii, vol. iii. p. 

I Saleriic. — Ornithol. p, 72. 

§ All along this coast they are iiuiiierous, but especi- 
ally near the lower part, as ‘dt Mourec, Coriiiuiitiu, and 
Acra.” — Fby. en Guince, par Bosnian, Utreekt^ 1705, p. 277. 

“ Intiiiite numbers of parrots are found ‘dt Ah.1fiiidboe : they 
are ofthebuili' of sparrows; their body is of a beautiful 
green ; their head and tail of au adiiiirable red, and all their 
figure so tine, that the arnhor brought some to Baris, as ^ 
present tit for the king." — //«/• Gin. des Voy, t. iv. p. G4. 
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wards, Brisson, and LinntEus, have confound.- 
ed it wirh the little American parrot painted 
with various colours of Spha. But it is un- 
doubtedly a dift'erwnt bird, for Seba says that 
his parrot lias not only a collar of lint; sky-blue, 
and a tail niagnificently tinged with a mixture 
of fi,ye colouis, viz. blue, yellow, red, brown, 
^and deep green ; but that its voice and song are 
pleasant, and tliat it easily learns to speak. It 
is evident that all these attributes belong not 
to the Red - lieaderl Parrakect. Perhaps the 
bird, which Seba saw alive, forms a sir.th spe- 
cies in the short tailed parakeets of the new 
continent. 

A variety, or perhaps a contiguous 'speqies, 

. may, be found in the bird described by Ed- 
wards under the denoniinatio‘n of the smallest 
green-and red parrakect, which differs in no re- 
spect from the preceding, except that its rump 
is red. 
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THE COULASISSl •. 

Third Speeds. 

This is the name which the bird receives in 
its native region, the Phillippine islands, and 
particularly in that of Lu^oii. The foreliead, 
the throat, and the rump, are red ; there is a 
a half-collar of orange on the upper side of the 
neck ; the rest of the body, and tlie superior 
coverts of the wings, are green ; the great 
quills of the wings are deep green on the out- 
side, and blackish on the inside ; the luiddle 
quills of the wings and those of the tail are 
green above and blue below; the bill, the feet, 
and the nails, are retl. 

* ClIAUACTER SPECIKICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Galgtlus. P. viridis, .rapile virieli-Iifte^centc, 
froiitc collo siibtuti tcctiicilmsqiie caaiiii? rubris, nucha 
lunula flava. — Lnth, Ind, Orn, i. p. l:U. No. 148. Var. j3. 
PsiTT. Philipprnsis.— />V w. iv. p. 392. 87. t. 30. f. 1.— 
Gmd. Sj/st, i. p. 349. 

La Prhruche des Philippines. — PI, Rnl, .V.J0. f. 1. 2. 
Le CoULACISSl. — />>//: par iStmn, p. 242. pi. 251. f. 2. 

Philippine Paurakeet. — Lath, i. p. *^1. 119. 


liAlUTAT 


*n insulis Philippinik. 


% 


tv. 
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The female is discrimiiiated from the male by 
a blueish spot on each side of the head between 
the bill and the eye, and *lias no halt-collar on 
the neek, or red ^)n the throat, and the red 
tinsfc of its tbrehead is also more dilute and 
narrower. 

Jlvisson and I.innteus* confound it with Ed- 
, wards's sapphire-crow ned j)arrakeet, which is 
our blue-headetl parrakect, and the first species 
with a short tail. 

* Syst. Nat. edit. xiii. 
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THE GOLDEN -%VINGED 
PARllAKEET* 

Fourth Species. 

Edwards gives an account of this bird. 
It was probably brought, be says, from the 
East ludies, but be is not quite certain. The 
.bead, the small superior coverts of the wings, 
and the w hole l)ody, arc green, only it is 
deeper on tjic body than beucatb; the great 
superior coverts of the wings arc orange; the 
four primary- quills of the wings arc^deep blue 
on the outside, brow'ii on the inside and at the 

* CHARACTER SPKCIFICUS, 

PsiTTAces CuRYsopTnuus. P, viridis, alis macula, 
casrulca fulvafiiie, urhitis uadis albis. — Lat/i, hid. Orn, i. 
p. 129. No. 142. " * 

PsiTT. CUHYSOPTKRI'S.— 6'wf/. Si/st. i. p. 348. 

PsiTTAC. AMS DKAiyiATlS. — Ihis. App. p. 130. 97. 

La Perruche ai:x Aii.es d’Or.— B ulf. par Hunn, hiii. 
p. 244. 

pOLDEN-WINGED PARRAKKKT. — Edv!. t, 203# f. 2. — IjOtA. 
Si)n. i. p. 309. 1 IG. 

HABITAT 


W.a 


ill India. 
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extremity; the four next are of the same co- 
lour with the first; and lastly, those near the 
body arc entirely green, as, well as tlic quills of 
the tail : the hill i.\ whitish; the feet and nails 
arc pale flcsh-colour. 
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THE GREY-HEADED 
• PARRA KEET*'. 

Fyth Species. 

Erisson is the first who described this bird^ 
which he says is found in Madagascar. Tlie 
head, the throat, and the lower part of the 
neck, are grey, inclined somewhat to green; 
the body is of a lighter green below than 
above", the superior coverts of the wings, and 
the middle quills, are green; the great quills 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Canvs. P. viridis, capitc colloque, siibtus 
viridi-grisris, c!iu«la rotundata, fascia lata uigra, — Lath. 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 132. No. 151. * 

PsiTT. Canos.— 6' >«<•/. S^. i. p. 3.50. 

PsiTTACiiLA Madauascakik.nsis. — Bfiss. iv. p* 304. 68. 
t. 30. f. 2. 

La Petite Pekkuciik de M.vdaga.scah. — PL EnL 791. 

f. 2. • 

La Perruche a Tkte Crisb. — Ihi/f. par Sonn. Ixiii. 
p. 246. 

tiREY-HEADED Paruot. — Lath. Si/n. i. p. 315. 122. 
HABITAT 


in Madagascaria ct St. ]Nj[auritio. — 5j polHces longus. W ^ 
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are brown on tlic inside, and green on the 
outside, and at the extremity ; the quills of the 
tail arc light-green, with a broad transverse 
black bar at their extremity ; the bill, the feet, 
and the nails, are whitish. 
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THE VAEIEGATEW WINGED 
PAllRAKEET*. 

Sir lit Species. 

This parrakect is somewhat larger than the 
preceding ones ; it is found in llatavia, and 
in the. island of Lucon. We shall borrow 
tlic (Icscrijition of it from Soiinerat i’. The 
head, neck, and liclly, are li<>ht g*rccii anti 
yellowish ; tjiere is a yeiioxe har on the wings, 
but each feather that forms it is edged ex- 

* CifAUACTKU SPECIFICUS, 

PsiTTAcus iVlF.EANoi'TKiiiis. l\ pallitle viHilis, dorso 
alisqiie ni^ris, rciiii^ibus bei-imdariis^lutt'is apice ciPiulris, 
reclricMbu.s purpiireis fubcia iiipra. — Lath. Jnd, Ont, i. 
p. 132. No. 152. 

PSITT. i\J EI.AXOPTEKUS.— (h/tcl. i. p. 350. * 

La Petite Peuuecmik do Batavia. — /V. Enf, 701- f. 1. 
La Peuuvciie a Ailes Varie'es, — Huff , par Huiin , [\\[\. 

p. 14». 

Black-winged Parrakeet. — Broivn 111, t. 8. — Lath, 
^ffn, i. p. 31G. 123. 


HABITAT 


Luzoiiia, Batavia. 


w; 


^ Voyage a la Nouvclle Guiuee, p. 78. 
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teriorly with blue; the small feathers of the 
Aviiigs are greenish ; the great ones are of a fine 
velvet black (so that the wiiigs are variegated 
with yellow, bluQ; green, and black); the tail 
is of a light lilac colour ; and near its* extremity 
there is a very narrow black bar ; the feet arc 
grey ; tlie bill and iris are reddish-yellow,'' 
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THE BLUE- WINGED 
PARRAKEET*. 

Seventh Species. 

This is a new species, which we received 
from the Cape of (Jood Ilope, hut without any 
account of its habits or of its climate. It is 
entirely green, except some (jnills of the wings, 
which are of a fine blue ; the bill and feet are 
reddish. — This sliort description is sufficient to 
discriminate *it from the other short -tailed 
parrakeets. • 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Capensis. P. virulis, alis supra cseruleo variis, 
subtus ca.'rulci$, rostro pedibusque mibescentibus. — Lath. 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 132. No. 153. 

PsiTT. Capensis.— G>«t7. Sj/st. i. p. 350. , 

La Petite Perrucue du Cap de Bonne Esperanok. 
~Pl. Enl. 456. f. 1. 

La Perruche u Av.es Bleves. — Buff, par Sonn. Ixiii. 
p. 250. 

Blue-winged Parrakeet.— XaM. Si/n. i. p. 317. 124. 
HABITAT 

w.. 


ad Caput Bonar Spei, Asia.— 4^ pollices longns. 
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THE COLLMED PARRAKEET*. 

Eighth Species. 

AVe shall also borrow the account of thi» 
bird from Soiinerat. “ It is found in the Philijt- 
piiics, and especially in the island of Lufon; 
it is of the hulk of the Brasilian (Guinea) spar- 
row ; all the body is of a lively pleasant green, 
which is deeper on the back, and more dilute 
under the belly, and shaded with yellow; be- 
hind the neck and below the he’id, there is a 
broatl collar, which consists, in the male, of 
sky-blue ‘feathers; but in both sexes the lea- 
thers of the collar arc ^•ariogate^l transversely 
with black ; the tail is short, equal to tho 

* CHAHACTEU SPECIEICUS. 

PsiTTAces TorquaVus, P. viridis, fascia iiuclix lutes- 
cciilc iiigro uiiduiata. — Lath, Ind. Orii, i. p. lUS. 
No. 154. I 

P.si rT. ToRouATes.— Gmc/. Sijst. i. p. 351. 

La Perricui a Coi-mkr.— /{<//, par Swn. Ixiii. p. 25L 
Collared Pauk.iKEKT.— La/L S^n. i. p. 317. 125, 


JJ A r.l TAT 

t 


iu iusulis Piiilippinisa ' 


W. 
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xvings, and terminated in a point; the bill, 
feet, and iris, are blackish-grcy. Thfs species 
has no merit, but in its shape and colours; 
for it is devoid of graces^ and cannot be 
taught to speak. 


VOL. VI r. 
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THE BD’ACK- WINGED 
PARRAKEET*. 

Ninth 'Species. 

Thj? species conies likewise from the isle of 
Lupon, and Sonncrat tliiis descrihcs it: “^Itis 
rather smaller than the preceding; the upper 
side of the neck, the back, the small feathers 
of the wings and of tlie tail, are of a deep 
green; the belly is light-grfcen apd yeriowish ; 
the^crown of the head is a very bright red in 
the male and the feathers ‘which border the 
upper margin of the bill in the female are of the 
same bright red, and there is also a yellow spot 

above on the middle of the neck ; in the male 

« 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

« 

PsiTTACus Minor.* P. viridis, pileo tectricibusque caudle 
cocciiieis, pectore czeiuleo. — Ind, Orn, i. p. 13«L 

No. 155. 

PsiTT. Minor.— GW. i. p. 351. 

La Petite Perruche de LuyON.— Aon. Voy, p. 77. t. 4. 
La Perruche ^ Ailes Nqires.— par Som. ixiii 
p. 253. ^ 

Luzonian Parkakeet.— Syn, i. p. 318. 126. 

• # « 

• HABITAT 

w. 


in Lusonin. 
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the throat is blue, in the female it is red; in 
both, the great feathers of the wings are black, 
those that cover thj upper surface of the tail 
are red; the bill, feet, and Jl-is, are yellow. I 
conceive, *says Sonnerat, these two parrakeets 
to be the male and female, tecause they differ 
littld, and are analogous in their size, shape, 
and colour, and inhabit the same climate ; but 
I will not assert that they may not be distinct 
species. Both sleep hanging from branches 
with their heads downwards, and are fond of the 
sap that* flows from incisions in the cocoa*tree. 
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THE .\RIMANON 

Tenth Species. 

% 

This bird is found in the island of Otaheitf, 
and lodges in the cocoa - trees, whence it» 
name Arimanon. ^Ve borrow the description 
from C'ommerson. We range it after the short- 
tailed parrakeets, though it has a peculiar cha- 
racter that belongs not to any of the genus ; 
viz. its tongue is pointed, and terminates in a 
pencil of short white bristles. 

'Die plumage is entirely of a fine blue, ex- 
cept the throat and the lower part of the neck, 
which are white ; the bill and feet are red. It 
is very common in Otaheite, where it flutters 
« 

* CHARACTER SPECl FICUS. 

PsiTTACiJS Taitiatus. P. sitbmacr. sapphirinas, capitis 
pf^nnis elongatis, gula juguloffiie albis, rostro pedibusque 
rubris. — Luth, Jnd, Ont^ i. p. 105^. N«. 70. 

PsiTT. Taitianus. — CrncL Syst. i. p. 820. 

La Petite Peuruche lie TIsle de Taiti. — PI. Bnl. 456* 

f.2. 

L* Arimanon. — Buff", par Satin, Ixiii. p. 255. 

Otaueita'n Blur Pakrakeet.— L«iM. Syn. i. p. 255.60^ 

I 

• HABITAT 


in insula Otabeite. — 6} pollicet lougus. 


w. 
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about continually squalling. It forms flocks, 
and feeds on bananas, but it is difliculit to do> 
mesticate ; it dies oi melancholy, especially if 
kept alone in the cage. It dunnot be brought 
to eat any thing but the juice of fruits, and 
, constantly rejects every kind of solid diet. 
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i»ARROTS 

OF THE 'NEW CONTINENT. 


THE ARAS* 

Of all the parrots, the Ara is the largest, 
and the most magnificently decked ; purple, 
gold, and azure, blaze on i.ts plumage )• its as- 
pect is steady and composed ; its deportment 
grare, and even supercilious, and as if con- 
scious of its beauty. But its calm temper soon 
renders it familiar, and even susceptible of a 
degree of attachment. It may be domesticated 
without being .enslaved ; it never abuses the 
liberty which has been granted to it ; it con- 
tracts, a fondness for the family where it is 
adopted, and constantly returns from its 
rambling. 

All these Aras are natives of the tropical parts 
of the new world, and inhabit both the con- 
tinent and the islands; but none are found in 
Africa, or in India. Christopher Columbus, 
in his second voyage, touched at.Guadaloupe, 
and there saw Aras, which he named Guaca- 

, ^ The Aras are the least intelligeot of all the parrots. W. 



tnayas *. They occur even in the desert islands, 
and every where constitute the finest ornament 
of those gloomy fo 'ests with which the wild 
luxuriancy of nature clothes the face of the 
earth f. • 

, When these parrots were Introduced into 
Europe, they were beheld 'with admiration. 
Aldrovandus, who, for the first time, saw an 
Ara at Mantua in 1572, remarks that they were 
then quite novelties, and iiighly esteemed; and 
that princes received these birds from one 
another* as rare and valuable presents. Even 
Belon, that curious observer, had never seen 
a maccaw, for he says that the grey parrots are 
the largest qf alb. ’ 

We know four species of Aras, viz. the red, 
the blue, the green, and the black. . Our no* 
menclators enumerate six but which ought 
to be reduced to one half, as we shall after* 
wards find. 

* Herrera, lib. ii. cajj. 10. 

t " While Commodore Anson and his officers were con* 
templating the natural beauties of this solitude, a* flock of 
Aras flew over their heads ; and, as if these birds wished to 
improve the entertainment, and heighten the magniflceuce of 
tlie s|)ectacle, they stopped to make numberless circles in 
the air, which sallowed time to observe the lustre aud bril- 
liancy of their plumage TIrose who witnessed this scene 
cannot describe it without raptures.”— //awn’* Voyage round 
the fVorld. " It is the finest sight in the world, to behold 
ten or twelve Aras on a very green tree ; never are mo[e 
charming colours displayed.” — Dutertre, Hut, dee Antiliu, 
t. ii. p. 2 17. 

1 Brisson. 
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The characters which distinguish the Aras 
from the other parrots of the new world are, 
1. their size, which is atv least double that of 
•the others ; 2. the length of the tail, which is 
also much longer even in proportibn to the 
body ; 3. the naked and dirty white skin* 
which covers botli sides of the head, surrounds 
it below, and covers also tlie base of the lower 
mandible. This naked skin, in which the eyes 
are placed, gives them a disagreeable aspect. 
Their voice is harsh ; they seem to articulate 
-only the sound an/, and with a raucous, thick 
tone, which is grating to the ear. 
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. THE RED ARA 

Fh'st Species. 

All the nomenclators have followed Gesner 
and Aldrovandus in ranging the Red Aras in 

• * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Macao. P. macroiirus ruber, remigibus supra 
caeruleis, sub^us rufis, geois nudis rugosis. — Lath. Jnd» 
Orn. i. p. 82. No. 1. 

PsiTT. Macao.— G’ wcif. Spt. i. p. 312. 

Ara Brasiliensis. — Bris. iv. p. 184. J. t. 10. If 1. 

PsiTT. Maximus Alter. — RaiiS^n, p, 20. 2.— /I ///. p. 73. 
Klein, Av, p, 24. 1 . 

L’Ara Rouge, — Buff, PL EnL 12. — Buff, par Sonn. Ixiii. 
p. 275. 

The other Maccaw of Aldrovandus. — ff'ill. {Jngl.) 

P- 111. 

Red-and-blue Maccaw. — Edw, t.' 158.— Roncr. Guioat. 
p. 186 .— jLo/A. Syn. i. p. 199. 1. 

HABITAT 

in America mcridionali ; nidificat iii arboribus cavis. Long* 
pcd. 2. poll. 7A. 

PsiTTACUS Aracanga. P, macr. dilute coccineus, scap^- 
l^ribus luteis viridi terminal is, remigibus supra ca^riileis, 
subtus rufis, gehis nudis coccineis. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i.« 
p. 83. No. 2. 
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two species. But, on the other hand, Marc- 
grave, and all the trave,Uei*s, who have had 
an opportunity of viewing- and comparing the 
birds, consider thlm as belonging to the same 
family. They inhabit only the warrh climates 
of America, theAncilles, Mexico, the isthmus 
of I’anaina, Peru, Guiana, Brazil, &c. and are 
found in no part of the old continent. It is 
strange, therefore, that some authors * Irave 
copied Albiu in calling them Macao ParroU^ 
and have imagined that they came from Japan. 
Some may have been carried thither from Ame- 
rica, but they are undoubtedly not natives of 
Japan, and it is probable that these authors 
have confounded the great red lor.y of the East 
Intljes witii the Red Ara of the West Indies. 

The gr?at Red Ara is nearly thirty inches in 
length, but of this tlie tail occupies almost the 
one half; all the body, except the wings, is 
vermilion, the four longest feathers of the tail 

PsiTT. Auacanga.— G wft. Syit. i. p. 313. 

Araca'.jGA . — Raii Syn, p. 29. 'A—lVill. p. 73. — Td. 
(Aiigl.) p. 111. 

Aiu Jamaicensis. — Brh. iv. p. 10«. 2. 

Lfi Petit Aka Rouge. — Duj/', IK. Enl. 641. — Biif. par 
Sorni. Ixiii. p. 376. 

Red - AND - YELLOW Maccaw from Jamaica. — Bauer. 
Cuiau. p. 156. — Lath. Byu. i. p. 201. 2. 

HABITAT 

in Jamaica, Brasilia t pracedmle minor. W. 

* Albin and Willughby. 
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are the same ; the great quilla of the wing are 
Turkey-blue above, and copper-coloured on a 
black ground beneat.i ; in the middle quills the 
blue and green are adtnirabi/ melted into each 
other; the great coverts are gold-yellow, and 
terminated with green ; the shoulders are of 
the lame red with the back ; the superior and 
inferior coverts of the tail are blue ; four of the 
lateral quills, on each side, are blue above, and 
the whole under surface copper-colour, which 
is lighter and has more of the metallic gloss 
under the four great middle quills: a tuft of 
snuH-coloured velvet feathers projects, like a 
cushion, on the forehead ; the throat is brown- 
red ; a white ana naked membranous skin en- 
circles the eye, cqvers the cheek, and sheatlies - 
the lower mandible, which is bhickis^i, and so 
are the legs. This description was inaile from 
a living bird, and one of the largest and most 
beautiful. — Travellers remark ditfcrences both 
in regard to colour and size, according to the 
different countries, or even islands, from^which 
they are brought *. Wc have seen some in 

* *' These birds are so dissimilar according to the grounds 
where they procure their food, that every island has its |>ar- 
rots, its aras, an<l its parroquets, different in size of body, 
in tone of voice, and in the tints of the plumage.’’ — Ontertre, 
Sut. di s Aalillet, Paris, 16d7, t. ii. p. 247. “ The eras are 
birds of extreme beauty ; they have a long tail, which i? 
Goinposediof charming feathers of ddforent colours, accord- 
ing to the islands which Imve given them birth.” — HUt, Nat.* 
4- Monk da Mtilla. Rotterdam, 1«68, p. 134. 
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which the tail was entirely blue, others in which 
it was red, ami terminated witJi blue. Their 
bulk is as various; but tne little Red Aras are 
more rare than thl large ones. 

Ill general, the aras were formerly very com* 
inon in St. Doniingo. I see fronj a letter of 
the, Chevalier- Deshayes tlat, since tlie French 
Lave extcivl-.'J their settl'.'ments to the summits 
of the inouatains, tliese birds are become less 
frequent"*. Both tire Red and Blue Aras in- 
habit the same climates, and their habits and 
economy are exactly the same ; and what we 
shall now relate, in regard to the one, will 
equally apply to the other. 

Aras live in the woods tliai cover the 
swampy grounds, where the palm-trees abound, 
and they deed chiefly on the dates of the palm^ 
ettoes, of which there are immense forests in 
the overflowed savannahs. They generally ap- 
pear in pairs, seldom in flocks; sometimes, 
however, they assenrblc together, and their 
united screams are hearri at a great distance. 
When any thing scares or surprises themf, 

* “ In all these islands (the Antilles) the aras have be- 
come very rare, because the inhabitants kill them for eatin;;. 
They retire to the least frequented places, and arc no mure 
observed to approach the plantations.’' — Odtetraiions of' M, 
de la Horde, king’s phi/sician at Cayemic. 

t “The ladians were in profound security (at Yubarco, 
ii< Darien), when the cries of a sort of rcd>' parrots of ex- 
traordhrary size, which they call guaemayas, gave them 
‘iiotiee of the approach of their 'enemieB.’'—£ipeditio)i qf 
Ojeda, Hist. Gen. del Vey. t. aii. p. 160 . > . 
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(hey vent the same screams, and w^hiie on the 
wing they cry incessantly. Of all tlie parrots, 
they fly the best; tliey traverse the cleared 
lands, but never alight; they^erchon the sum- 
mit of trCbs, or on the higliest branch. Dur- 
ing the day, they roam to a distance not ex- 
ceeding a league in search of ripe fruits, but 
always return in the evening to the same spot. 
Dutertre* says that they are sometimes com- 
pelled by hunger to eat the apples of the man- 
chinccl, Avhich is poisonous to man, and pro- 
bably to most animals ; he adds that the flesh 
of such birds is unwholesome, and even en- 
venomed. Yet the aras are commonly eaten 
in Clufana, ^Jrasil,' &c. without any bad con- 
sequences; whether it be that the manrbi- 
neel docs not grow in those countries, or that 
the aras, finding abundance of their proper 
food, shun the food of that poisonous tree. 

It appears that the parrots of the new world 
had nearly the same dispositioifs with all those 
animals which inhabit desert tracts ; they were 
familiar, unsuspecting, and fearless of* tlie ap- 
proach of men, who in those regions were 
feebly armed and* few in number, and never 
could display their dominion f. Peter of An- 

* Hist, des Antilles, t. ii. p. S48. 

t *' Tfae small birds which inhabited the woods of Ne\* 
Zealand were so little acquainted with men, that they calmly 
^sted on the branches of trees next us, even on the end of 
w musketi. We were new objects to them, which they re- 
garded with a curiosity eqtial to our own.’’— Forster’s Rtlation 

Certain Cool’s second Voyage, 
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gleria* ^assures us, that, on the discovery of 
America, the parrots \v<^re caught with the 
noose, and almost liy the liand of the sports- 
man; tliat they were seldom scared by the 
noise of fire-arms, and did not take to flight 
M'hen they saw their companions drop dead; 
thirl they preferred the trees planted near houses 
to the solitufle of forests ; and though the In- 
dians caught them three or four times a year, 
to strip them of their rich plumage, this vio- 
lence did not drive them from their favourite 
haunts f. Hence Aldrovandus, who drew his 
information from the early accounts of Ame- 
rica, says that these birds are. naturally attached 
to man, or, at least, show no symptoms of fear 
in^^is presence; that they follow the Indians 
into theif huts, and seem to contract an affec- 
tion to the spots inhabited by these peaceful 
men. A part of this confidence and security 
adheres to the parrots which have retired to the 
forests. M. de la Horde informs us that this is 
the case with those settled in . Guiana; they 
allow one to approach very near them without 
betraying suspicion or fear. And Piso says, 
of the Brazilian birds, what' may be applied to 
all those of the new world, that they are in- 
cautious, and easily decoyed into every kind of 
snare. 

The aras make their nests in the holes of 

% 

old rotten trees, which are very common in 

t Lery, p.l74. 


^ Ub. X. deo. a* 

\ 
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their native regions, and more numerous even 
than the rising vigorous plants ; they" enlarge 
the aperture, when .t is too narrow, and line 
the inside with feathers. ^They have two 
hatches aitnually, like all the other American 
parrots, and each consists of two eggs, which, 
according to Dutertre, arc as large as pigeons’ 
eggs, and spotted like those of partridges*. 
He adds that the young ones have two small 
worms in their nostrils, and a third on a small 
ball which gathers above the head ; and that 
these little worms die when the birds begin to 
be fledged f. Such worms in the nostrils are 
not peculiar to the aras ; the other parrots, the 
cassiques, and many other birds, are subject to 
them when in the nest: many quadrupeds also, 
the monkeys in particular, have worms in the 
nose, and in other parts of the body. These 
insects arc well known in America, and in the 
French settlements are called macaques worms. 
Tliey creep into the flesh, and occasion dan- 
geious abcesses both in men and the^ other 
animals; horses sometimes die of such dis^ 

* ** It often happens* that an ara will lay an egg or ,two in 
oar temperate climates; Aldrovandus cites some instances. 
M. le Marquis d'Abzae has informed us that a large Red 
4ra of his laid three eggs ; they bad no germ : however, as 
the bird was ardent and clamorous to cover, a hen’s egg was 
given to her, which she hatched."— ieWer of M. k Marquis^ 
^Abtac, dattd /rom tke castU of Noyac. ntar Perigufux, SM. 

1776. 

t Hut. des Antilles, t. ii. p. 
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orders, owing to their negligent treatment ia 
those countries, where tiiey are never stabled 
nor dressed. 

The male and vfemale aras sit alternately on 
their eggs, or cherish their young,* and both 
e(}ually carry food ; they never desert the 
charge ai^.' long ^s their assistance is needed, 
an^ always i;erch together near the nest 

'file .y^Dung aras are easily tamed, and, in 
many parts of America, these birds arc never 
taken but in the nests, because the adults are 
too difficult to c<lucate. Yet Dutertre relates, 
that the Carribs had a singular way of catching 
them alive ; they observed when the aras were 
on the ground, eating fallen fruit; they en- 
deavoured to surround them, and on a sudden 
hallooed,, clapt their hands, and made so great 
a noise, that the birds, in the moment of sur- 
prise, lost the use of their wings, and turned 
on their back to defeml tlieuihclves with their 
bill and nails the savages then held out a 
stick, on which they clcnchctl, and were im- 
mediately tied by a small string. He also pre- 
tends that they could be twined, though old, 
and caught in this violent j^vay. But this ac- 
count appears rather suspicious; particularly, 
as all the aras in fact fly from man, a loud 
noise must have a greater effect in driving them 
away. Wafer says that the Indians wlio in- 
*babit tlic istimnis tame the arus as we do 
. magpies, and allow them ^to make c.\curston8 
into the woods during the day, but that they 
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constantly return home in the evening; that 
they imitate their mofeter’s voice, and ‘the song 
of a bird called chlcali*. Fernandez relates 
that they can be tauglit to sp&ak, but that their 
articulatio*n is coarse and disagreeable; that, 
when they are kept in the house, they rear their 
youiig like other domestic birds. It is certain, 
that they never prattle so well ’as the other 
parrots ; and after they are tamed, they never 
try to escape. 

The Imlians work the plumage into festival 
caps, and other ornaments; they also stick 
some of the rich feathers into the cheek, and 
through the nostrils, or the ears. The flesh of 
the aras, though commonly hard and black, is 
not unpleasant foojl, and makes excellent soap; • 
and, in general, the parrots are usuirtly eaten 
as the most plentiful game in the settlement at 
Cayenne. 

The Ara is, more than any bird perhaps, sub- 
ject to the cramp, which is more violent, and 
more quickly mortal, in the hot countries* than 
in the temperate climates. I’ kept one of the 
largest and handsdinest of the kind, which was 
given to me by tht Marchioness of Pompadour 
in 1751. It was seized with an epilepsy two 
or three times every month, and yet it lived 
' several years at my seat in Burgundy, and 
might have lived much longer, if it had not 
been killed. But in South America, these birds 
commonly die of the falling sickness, and this 

• Wafer, in Dampiet's Voyage. 

VOL. VII. 
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is also the fiite of all the other parrots, which 
are equally subject to that) disorder, in the do* 
mestic state. Perhaps the cause which we 
assigned in treating of tiie canary finches ob- 
tains here, ^•iz. the separation from the female, 
and the supcrabuiidaucc of nutrition. The In- 
dians, who rear the aras in their huts with 
the view to ^*11 their feathers, have a remedy 
for the epilepsy ; they cut the point of the toe, 
and the discharge of a single drop of blood 
works an immediate cure. The same operation 
succeeds ecjuallj' in procuring relief to the 
other disorders incident to the domestic state. 
I have formely remarked that the canaries die 
when the blood does not form a, drop^'at the 
bill. Nature seems to point out the same re- 
medy which tlie Indians have discovered. 

This epilepsy, or cramp, as it is called in the 
colonics, invariably happens to domesticated 
parrots when they perch on a bit of iron, such 
as a nail, a curtain-rod, &c, ; so that great care 
is taken that they alight only on wood. This 
fact seems to show that the fit, which is a vio- 
lent convulsion of the uervfs, is analogous to 
electricity, whose action, ib is well known, is 
more violent when transmitted through iron 

than througli Avood *. 

, ^ 

* This analogy seems to be rather fanciful; The effect 
nnust be referred to the irritability of the muscular iSbres, ex- 
cited by the sharpness or asperity of the touching substance, 
and by the sudden cold shot ihroagb the bird’s toes by tbf 
contact of metals, which is a rapid conductor of beat. T. 
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Second Species. 

NcfMENCLATOKS have divideVl this into two 

ft 

pecies; the first is the blue-and~ydlaw ara of 
lamaica, and tlie second is the blue-and~yetlm 
ird of Brasii. But these birds are not only of 
;he same 'species, but inhabit the same parts of 
Soutli America. 

* CHARACTEIl SPECIFICUS. 

PstTTACVS Ara^auna* P. luacr. supra caeruleus subtus 
luteus, geuis nudis, lineis piumosis. — Lath. Ind, Orn. i. 
p. 83. No. 4. • 

PsiTT. Arauauna,— G wet. Syst. i. p. 313. * 

Maximus Ctano-crockus. — Haii Sya, p. 38. 1. — 

—Id. 181. b.—fVill. p. 72. t. 15.— Bm. iv. p. 193. 4. 
t. 20. 

L’Ara Bleu. — Btyf. IH. Enl. 36. — Btff. par Sonn. Ixiii. 
p. 283. 

Blue - and - yellow Maccaw, Ararauna. Will. 
(Angl.) p. 110. 1. p. 111. 4. t. Ib.-^Eda. 1. 159.— XolA, 
Syn. i. p. 204. 4. « 

HABITAT 

in America meridionali. 

P. macr. supra cyanens, subtus crocens, genis nudis aan* 
didis, rectricibus supra cyaueis subtus croceis. 

Ara Jamaiceiisis Cyaneo-crocea. — Bm. iv. p. 191.^ 
3 . — Brown Jam, p. 272. 

Blur Maccaw.— -. 4/5. iiL t. 20.— £«/A ^n. i. p. 205. 4. A. • 

W. 

F & 
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is also the fate of all tlie other parrots, which 
are equally siibjccr to thaO disorder, in the do- 
mestic state. Perhaps the cause which we 
assigned in trcatiifo of tlic canary finches ob- 
tains here, viz. the separation from the female, 
and the snperabmulancc of nutrition. The In- 
dians, 'who rear the aras in their huts with 
the view to sV;ll their feathers, liavc a remedy 
for the epilepsy ; they cut the point of the toe, 
and the discharge of a single drop of blood 
works an immediate cure. The same operation 
succeeds equally in procuring relief to the 
other disorders incident to the domestic state. 
I ha\ c formely remarked that the canaries die 
when the blood does not form a, drop 'at the 
. bill. Nature seems to point out the same re- 
medy which the Indians have discovered. 

Tins epilepsy, or cramp, as it is called in the 
colonics, invariably happens to domesticated 
parrots when they perch on a bit of iron, such 
as a nail, a curtain-rod, See . ; so that great care 
is taken that they alight only on wmod. This 
fact seems to show that the fit, which is a vio- 
lent convulsion of the nervfjS, is analogous to 
electricity, whose action, iu is well known, is 
more violent wiieii transmitted through iron 
than through wood *. 

* This analogy seems to be rather fanciful. The effect 
nnust be referied to the irritability of the muscular fibres, ex* 
cited by tlie sharpm^s or asperity of the touching substance, 
^ und by the sudden cold shot thro&gh the bird’s toes by the 
contact of metals^ which is a rapid conductor of heat T. 
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Second Species. 

NcfMENCLATORs liavc dividal this into two 
species; the first is the blue-and-ydUm ara of 
Jamaica, and tlie second is the btue-and-yeHow 
ara of Brasii. But these birds are not only of 
the same species, but inhabit the same parts of 
South America. 

* CHARACTER SPECfFICUS. 

PsiTTACVS Ara^auna* P. iiiacr. supra caeroleus subtus 
iuteus, geitis nudis, lineis plumosis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 83. No. 4. * 

PsiTT, ArarauNA. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 313. 

Maximus Cyano-crockus. — Raii Syu. p. 28. 1. — 

—Id. 181. b.—mil. p. 72. t. 13.— Bri*. iv. p. 193. 4. 
t. 20. 

L’Ara Bleu. — Buff. PI. Enl. 36. — B:ff. par Sonn. Ixiii. 
p. 283. 

Blue - and - yellow Maccaw, Ararauna. -s- ffill. 
(AngLj p. 110. 1. p. in. 4. t. l&.-^Edw. t. IbO.—Lati. 
Syn. i. p. 204. 4. « 

HABITAT 

ill America meridionali. 

P. P. macr. supra cyaneus, subtus croceus, genis nudis •an* 
didis, rectricibus supra cyaueis subtus croceis. 

Ara Jamaiceijsis CyaneO'CRocea. — Bw. iv. p. 191. 
3. — Brown Jam, p. 272. 

»i.BB Maccaw.— iii. t. 20.— Lath. I^n. i. p. 205. 4. A. 

W. 

V S> 
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It is easy to describe the Blue Ara : the up- 
per side of the body, th^ wings, and the tail, 
are entirely azure, and tlie under side of the 
body is fine yello«i^* : this yellow is rich and 
vivid, and the blue is glossy and ‘sparkling. 
The savages admire these aras, and celebrate 
their beauty : tlu? usual burthen of their songs 
is, *“ Yellow-bird, yellow-bird, how charm- 
inglt” 

The Blue Aras never mingle with the red 
aras, though they frequent the same spots, and 
live in harmony. Their voice is somewhat dif- 
ferent, for the savages can distinguish them by 
the cry alone. It is said that the blue ones do 
not pronounce the word ard so djstinctly. 

* ’ 7 4< other, called Canid(, haviilg all the plumage under 
it» belly anS round its nock as yellow as fine gold ; the upper 
side of the back, the wings, and the tail, are of the purest 
blue : you would say that it is attired below with a cloth of 
gold, and mantled above with violet-figured damask." — Lery, 
Voyagt au Bretil, 1578, p. 171. Thevet characterises equally 
well the two species of aras: “Nature. has delighted to 
pourtnvy this beautiful bird, called by the savages canndr, 
clothing it with a plumage so beautiful and charming, that 
it is impossible not to admire the workmanship. This bird 
exceeds not in bulk the raven, and its plumage, from the 
belly to the throat, is yellow like fine gold : the wings and 
the tail, which is very long, are of a fine azure colour. 
There is another bird resembling this in size, but different in 
its colours ; for its plumage, instead of being yellow, is ef a. 
red-like fine scarlet, and the rest azure." — Swgularit^ de 

ranee Antarctique, par Thevet, Paru, 155$, p. 32. 

« t Canid4 jouve, canide jouve^ heuta. oncibe, — Lery, 
p. 173. 
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Specks.. 

The Greeti A(a is much rarer than the two 
preceding; it is^aiso mMch smaller I*. It con- 


* CHAEACTER SPEC1FICU8. 


PsiTTACVS Severus. P. macr. viridis, genis nudis, remu 
gibus rectricibusque cteruleis, snbtus parpinascentibus. — 
LtUh. Ind, Orn, i. p. 85. No. 10. 

PsiTT. Severus . — GmeL S^$t, i. p. 315. 

Ara Brasiuensis ViRiDis. — Bm. iv. p. 198. 6. 

- ErythsochlorA— B rir. iv. p. 202. 7. 

L'AlWk ^ 

Masacana. — R aw Sfs. p.29. 5,-^fFill. p. 74 — Id. {Jngl.) 


p,112.5.B« 

BEASltilAf^ lErSEBE V^CA'^.r—Edu). t. 2S9r^Sloatt. Jam, 
U, P' 9.— Id. Sap, p. 58. 


A.'"' 



' 1(Xbitat 
7 pi|^lices loBgus. 


ft 


W. 


Hi$t. da Perropiift, has given 
^ikich he ARhifh a ilaraama. 

J»8..tad the. nMiale in pi. -9. 
Sannani,'aild «« vei 7 .iit- 
Bee ittoata^wDs. They go in vast flockt,55|dh 
the young ones are sdd to be very delicate 'food. Yiiey says 
that the bandihih fobh Ha' hot tUtefc. bttt'of a..dark * 

purplish red, at Levaillaiit has represented it. W. 
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sists of only one species, though notnencIator» 
have dUicled it into tvv<' ; 'because they con- 
found it with the green parrakeet, which they 
call the ara parruhvet, on account of the length 
of its tail, and its distinctly articulating the 
word ura : but notwithstanding these properties 
it is still a parrakeet, and very common in Cay- 
enne; whereus the Green Ara is there altoge- 
ther unknown. Sloane says that the little mac- 
caw, or lit; le Green Ara, is very .frequent in the 
woods of Jamaica. But Edwards properly ob- 
serves that this is certainly a mistake, because, 
though he made several applications, he could 
procure none from his correspondents in that 
island. Perhaps Sloane confounded the long^ 
tailed green parrakeet with the Green Ara. 

We had a Green Ara alive: it was presented 
by AI. Sonniai, of Manoncour, who procured it 
at Cayenne from the savages of Oyapoc, wbqve 
it was caught in the ucst. Its lengtli, from th<p 
tip of the bill to the end of the tail, is abou^ 
sixteen inches; its body, both above and bA- 
low, is green, which, accortling (o the position! 
is golden and sparkling or deep olive; thegreai 
and small quills of the win'g»ure beryl-blue, qn 
4 brown ground, and the under side copper- 
coloured ; the under side of the tail is the samCi 
and the upper sitlc painted with beryl-bluti 
melting into olive-greeu ; the green on the heaJ 
'Is brighter, and less mixed with olfve than tha| 
on the rest of the body ; at the base of the up 
per mandible on the face, thete is a black bof 
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der of small linear feathers that resemble bris- 
tles; the white nake J skin that surrounds the 
eyes is sprinkled with small pencils of the same 
black bristles ranged in row»s; the iris of the 
eye is yeHowish. 

This bird is as beautiful as it is rare ; and it 
is still moye amiable for its social temper and 
gentle disposition. It soon grows familiar, with 
persons whom it sees frequently, and is' pleased 
to receive and repay tlieir caresses. But it has 
an aversion to strangers, and particularly to 
children, and dies at them furiously. Like all 
other domesticated parrots, it clings to the fin- 
ger when presented to it ; it also clasps wood ; 
but in wint<jr, and even in summer, when the 
weather is cool and raijiy, it prefers the arm or 
the shoulder, especially jf the person Jias wool- 
len clothes, for in general it like$ warm stuffs. 
It is also fond of kitchen-stoves when tliey are 
cooled so much as to retain only a gentle 
warmth. For the same reason, it avoids sitting 
on hard bodies which quickly communicate 
cold — such as iron, marble, glass, &p. ; hnd in 
cold rainy weather, thopgh in Rummer, it shud- 
ders and tremble^ if water be thrown upon it. 
However, in sultry days, it batlies of its own 
3ord, and often dips its head in the w'ater. 

If one stroke it- gently, it spread.s its wings, 
d squats ; it then utters its tlisagreeable cry, 
lich resembles the chatter of the jay, raising 
wings during the action, and bristling its^ 
ithers: and this habitual cry scems; to ex- 
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press either pleasure or languor. Sometimes it 
has a simrt shrill cry, \ilhich is less equivocal 
than the former, and denotes joy and satisfac- 
ti(»u ; for it is ghnerally addressed to persons 
whom it loves ; but this cry also mavks its im- 
patience, fits, and its pettish gusts of ill-humour. 
Blit it is impossliile to Ik* precise on tliis sub- 
ject; for birds organised like tlie parrots per- 
petually vary or modify their voice, as they are 
prompted by imitation. 

The Green Ara is jealous: it is fired at see- 
ing a young child sharing in its mistress's ca- 
resses and favours ; it tries to dart at the in- 
fant, but, as its llight is short and laborious, it 
only shows its displeasure by gestures and rest- 
less movements, and continues tormented by 
these fits till its mistress is pleased to leave the 
child, and take the bird on her linger. It is 
then overjoj'cd, murmurs satisfaction, and 
sometimes makes a noise exactly like the laugh 
of an old persoif. Nor can it bear the compa- 
ny of other parrots ; and, if one be lodged in 
the same room, it will strive to deprive it of 
every comfort. It would appear, therefore, that 
the bird can suffer no rivals whatever in its 
mistress’s favour, and that its jealousy is found-, 
ed on attachment ; accordingly, it takes no no- 
tice when it sees a different person fondle a 
child. 

* 

“ It eats nearly the same things that we do. It 
is particularly fond of brei'd, beef, fried fish, 
pastry, and sugar ; but it seems to prefer roast* 
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ed apples, which it swallows greedily. It 
cracks nuts with its oill, and picks tlicm dex- 
terously witii its claws. It does not chew the 
soft fruits, but sucks them,’ by pressing its 
tongue agkinst the upper mandible ; and, with 
respect to the harder sort of foods, such as 
bread, pastry, &c. it bruises dr chews them, by 
pressing the tip of the lower mandible upon the 
most hollow part of the upper. But, whatever 
be the nature of its food, its excrements are al- 
ways green, and mixed with a sort of white 
chalky substance*, as in most other birds, ex- 
cept when it is sick, and then they assume an 
orange or decp-j cllow cast. 

Like all th-j other parrots, the Green Ara uses 
its claws with great dexteritv; it bends forward 
the hind-toe to la}' hold of the tVuits and 
crumbs which are given to it, and to carry 
them to its bill. The parrots, therefore, em- 
ploy their toes nearly as the squirrels or mon- 
keys; they also cling and hang by them. The 
Green Ara almost always sleeps in this way, 
hooked to the wires of its cage. There is also 
another habit common to the parrots, viz, they 
never climb or creep without I'astening by the 
bill, with which they begin, and use the feet 
only as a second point of their motion. 

1 he nostrils are not visible in this ara, as in 
most of the other parrots ; instead of beiiig 

• May not this chalay substance contain phosphate ot* 
lime? W. 
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placed in the uncovered part of the horn of the 
bill, the^- arc concealed .in -the first small fea- 
thci's that cover tlie base of the upper mandible, 
which rises and tbrms a cavity at its root when 
the bird makes an effort to imitate difiicult 
sounds : in such cases the tongue folds back at 
the tip, and recovers its shape when it cats; a 
power not c..mmonly po.sscsscd by birds, Avhich 
can only move it backwards or forwards iu the 
direction of the bill. Tliis little Green Ara is 
as hardy almost of the other parrots, or even 
more so. It learns more easily tv) prattle, and 
pronounces much more distinctly than the red 
or blue aras. It listens to the other parrots, 
and improves beside them. ‘Its cty is like that 
of the other aras, only its voice is not near s«) 
strong, and does not articulate so distinctly the 
sound (P'a. 

It is said that bitter-almonds will kill par^ 
rots, but I am not certain of the fact ; I know, 
however, that parsley, of wiiich they are very 
fond, if taken even iu small (piantity, is very 
pernicious ; as soon as they eat it, a thick vis- 
cous liquor runs from the bill, and they die in 
an hour or two. * 

It appears that there is the same variety in 
the Green Aras as in the red; at least KdwJirds 
lias described a great green 7naccau\ which is 
thirteen inche.s long, and fifteen to the middle 
•feather of the tail: the face was red; the quills 
,, <)f the wing blue, and also tl,ie lower part of tiie 
back and the rump. Erlwfirds calls the colour 
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of the under surface of the wings and of the 
tail duilorange, and it is probably tlie sa.nc u ith 
that dull broiize-red whicli we pert eived Ijclow 
the wings of our Green Ara; die feathers ut die 
tail, in that of Edwards, were red above, and 
terminated by blue. 
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THE 'BLACK ARA*. 

j^ourtk Species. 

« 

The plumage is black, with reflections of 
shining green, and tlrese mingled colours are 
much like^those of the ani. We can only in- 
dicate this species, which is known to the sa- 
vages of Guiana, but which we have not been 
able to procure. It differs from the other aras 
in some of its habits ; it never approaches the 
settlements, but remains on the arid and barren 
summits of rock- oid mouiitaiiis. Liict seems 
to mc:iti6u this bird by the name of araramia, 
or niachnn, whoso plumage, he says, is black, 
but so well mixed with green that in the sun- 

* CHARACTER SPEC [FICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Ater. 'P. luacr. nigncan.s viridi-splcndidissi' 
mus : rostro oculisque rubciitibus, pedibus flavis. — Lath. 
huL Orn, i. p. 84. No. 7. * 

P.SITT. Atek. — Chnel. S^sl. i. p. 314. 

L'Aua Noir. — Bitjf.par Sonn. Ixiii. p. 311. 

I/Ararauna, ou Machao . — De Laet, Desen des Ind, Or. 
p. 490. 

Black Maccaw. — Lath, Sifn, i. p. 20G. 

HABITAT 

t 

in Guianae incultis ct montosis. W. 


4 ** 
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beams it shines admirably : the legs are yellow, 
he subjoins; the bill and the eyes reddish, and 
it resides in the interior parts of the country. 

Brisson has formed another‘ara from a parra- 
keet, and called it the mriegated ara of the Mo- 
luccas. But, as we have frequently observed, 
there are no aras in India, and we have spoken 
of this bird in treating of the parrukeets of the 
old continent. 
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The AMAZONS and CRICKS. 

\Vf. sliall apply the name of Amazon PaMits 
to ail those w'hicii arc marked with red on the 
fan of the wing; they liave received that appel- 
lation in An.erica, because they are Irroiight 
from the eoiiutry of tlu; Amazons. We shall 
appropriate tlie term Crick to those whivh have 
no red on tlie fan, but only on the wing: this 
too is the name given l)y the savages of Guiana 
to these parrots. They arc tlistinguished from 
Amazons by other properties glso : 1. the plum- 
age of the Amazons is shining, and even daz- 
zling, whereas the green colour of the Cricks 
is dull and yellowish; G. in the Amazons the 
head is covered with a line aiul very bright yel- 
low, but, in the Cricks, this yellow is dull and 
intermixed with other colours; 3. the Cricks 
are rather smaller than the Amazons, which 
are much smaller than the aras ; 4. the Ama- 
zons are exceedingly beautiful and rare, but 
the Cricks are the most common of the par- 
rots, and the most inferior in point of beauty ; 
they are extensively spread, while the Amazons 
are hardly ever found, except at Para, and in 
some other countries bordering on the river of 
‘•Amazons. 

But the Cricks, having red on their wings, 
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oujvhtto be joined with the Amazons, of which 
this red forms the principal character : their 
natural habits arc likewise the same ; they fly 
in numerous flocks, perch in multitudes on the 
same spot^, and all scream together so loud 
that they may be heard at a great distance. 
They* frequent also the woods, both those on 
the mountains and tiiose which grow in the low 
grounds, and even the swamps that abound 
with palms, elastic-gum trees,, and bananas, 
&c. anti arc fond of the fruit of these trees, 
'i'hey eat> therefore, a greater variety of fruits 
than the aras, wliich commonly subsist on the 
palmettoes alone; but these* dates are so hard 
that they caw. hardly be cut ; they are round, 
and as large as. pippins. 

Some authors* have s.aid that the flesh of all 
the American parrots contracts the odour and 
colour of the substances on which they feed ; 
that it smells of garlic, when they eat the 
fruit of the acajou ; that it has the scent of 
musk and of cloves, when they eat the fVy,it of 
the Indian wood ; and that it receives a black 
tinge, when they live upon the fruit of the 
S^nipa, whose juice, though at first as limphl 
as water, becomes as black as ink in the space 
of a few hours. They subjoin that the parrots 
become very fat during the maturity of the 
mangroves, which yield excellent food; and 

* Dutertre, Hht.det Auiilles, t. ii. p. 261. — Labat, Nouv. * 
oi« lift itl'Amtriqut, t. ii. p. 169. 
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lastlv, that the seeds of the cotton-shrub in- 
toxicatc' them to such a degree, that they may 
be cauglit \viti» tlie hand. 

'I'he Amazons,' the Cricks, and all the other 
parrots of America, construct thefr nests in 
holes formed in decayed trees by the wood- 
peckers, and only lay two eggs twice a year, 
which the cock aiul hen hatch by turns : it is 
sai<l that they never forsake their nest, and 
persist in hatching, though their eggs be 
iiandled and deranged. In the love season, 
they assemble and breed in the same haunt, and 
search their food in company; when their ap- 
petite is .satisfied ’they make a continual and 
noisy babbling, sliifting their placra incessantly, 
and fluttering iVom tree to^trec, till the dark- 
ness of night and the fatigue of action invite to 
repose. In the morning they are observed on 
the naked branches at sunrise, and they remain 
quiet till the dew is driefl from their plumage, 
and their warnith recovered ; then they rise in 
a flock, with a noise like that of grey crows, 
but louder. I hey breed in the rainy season *. 

The savages commonly take the parrots in 
the nest, because they are Hiiore easily reared 
and better tamed. But the Caribbs, according 
to Labat, catcii them also after they are old : 
they observe the trees on which they perch in 
great numbers in the evening, and, after dark, 

*they carry near jhe spot lighted coals, on which 

' * Note comniuiiicaled M. de la Borde, kiagi's {rfiysiciwi 

at Cayenne. 
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they tlirow gum and green pimento ; the birds 
are suddenly involved and stifled in thick 
smoke, and fall to the grouiid : the savages 
then seize them, tie their feet, and recover 
them from* the suftbeation, by throwing water 
oil the head *. They, also bring down the par- 
rots Vithout hurting them much, .by shooting 
them with blunt arrows f. But the old ones 
thus caught are difficult to tame. There is 
only one method of rendering them tractable ; 
it is to blow the smoke of tobacco into their 
bill, which partly intoxicates them, and makes 
them gentle and pliant. If they grow mutin- 
ous again, the dose is repeated, and thus in the 
course of a few days their disposition is soften- 
ed. We can hardly form an idea of the enve- 
nomed temper of the wild parrots; they bite 
cruelly without provocation, and will not quit 
their hold. The old birds never learn to prattle 
ill perfection. Tobacco smoke is also used to 
cure them of their noisy rlisagreeahle cry. 

Some authors;}; allege that the female, par- 
rakeets never learn to speak ; hut this is a mis- 
take ; they are more easily taught than the 
males, and even mtne docile ami gentle. Of 
all the American parrots, the Amazons and the 
Cricks are the most snsceptiblc of education, 
especially when caught young. 

Labat, Nouv. Fui/. mix lies dc I’.-lmcrique, t. ii. 52. 

^ t '■ riw savages of Brazil liave vory long arrows, headed 
"'ith a ball of cotton, for shooting at parrots.” — Beton. 
t Frisch, &c. 

VOL. VII. O 
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As the savages traffic with each other in the 
feathers of parrots, tlicy claim a certain num- 
ber of trees on jvhich these birds make their 
nests. This is a kind of property from which 
they derive an income hy selling the parrots to 
strangers, or by bartering the feathers with 
other savages. These trees descend from father 
to son, and are often their richest inheritance*. 


• Fernandez, Hist. Nov. Hisp. p. 38 . 
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The AMAZON PARROTS. 


We know five species of these, besides many 
varieties : the first is the Yellow-headed ; the 
second, the Tarab4, or Red-headed ; the third, 
the White-headed; the fourth, the Yellow 
Amazon ; and the fifth, the Aourou-Couraou. 
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The YELLO\V'-HEADED AMAZON*. 


^irst Species. 

The crown ol' the head is a fine bright 
yellow; the throat, the neck, the upper side 
of the back, and the superior coverts of the 
wings, of a brilliant green ; the breast and the 
belly green, with a little yellowish ; the fans 
of the wings arc of a bright red ; the quills of 
the wings are varieg;itcd with green, black, 
violet-blue, and red ; the two exterior quills, 
on each side of the tail, have their inner n ebs 

* CJIAUACTEH SPECIFICUS. 

I’SITTACUS Amazonicus, P. viridis, vcrticc flavo, remi- 
gibus tx viridi flavo violacco et nibro variis, niargine ala- 
rum reclricibusquc 4 exterioribus basi rubris. — Lath. Ind. 
OrnTi. ji. 119. No. 114. 

PsiTT. Amazonicus Brasiliensis. — Bris, iv. p. 272. — 
35. t. 20. f. 1. 

0('HUorKPHAi.t's. — Gmd. Hyst. i. p. 380. 

L'Amazone ii Tetk Jaune. — />«^. par Sonii. Ixiii. p. 329. 
Yei.i.ow - ti HADED Amazon'.s Parkot. — Lath. Syn. i. 
p. 282. «y. 


. HABITAT 

0 ill America oubtrali ct Aiitillarum insuiis.—lS poll. longus. 

W. 
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red at their origin, and then deci)-grccn, whlcl), 
at the extremity, changes into a yollowish- 
green; the bill is red at tlic base, all the rest of 
it cinereous ; the iris is j ellofv ; the feet grey, 
and the Uefils black. 

We must observe that Linnajus commits an 
error in saying that this bird lias naked checks ; 
which confounds the amazons with the aras, 
to which alone that character belongs. On the 
contrary, the amazons are feathered on the 
cheeks, or between the bill ami the eyes, and, 
like ail the other parrots, have only a very 
small circle of naked skin round the eyes. 
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VARIETIES, or contiguous Species, of the 
YELLOW-HEADED AMAZON. 


Therje are two other species, or perhaps 
varieties, related to the preceding. 

I. The RED-AND-GREEN PARROT OF 
CAYENNE*, which has not been mentioned 
by any naturalist, though known in Guiana 
by the name of Bastard Ama^zon, or Half-Aim^ 
zon. It is said to be a cross-breed* of the Ama- 
zon with another parrot. It is indeed inferior 
in beauty to the one just described ; for it has 
not the fine yellow on the face near the root of 
the bill ; the green colour of its plumage is not 
so brilliant, but has a yellowish cast; the red 
on th^ plumage is the only colour which is si- 
milai^and disposed in the same way; there is 
also a shade of* yellowish under the tail; the 
bill is reddish, aud the feet grey ; and as it has 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Amazon'Icits. P. viridis, frontc flavo. — Lath. 

Ind, Orn. i. p. 120. No, 114. var. j3. 

Le Perkooukt Vert et Houge de Cayenne^— P/. EnL 

» — I 

S12. 

, L'Amazone ^ Tete Jaune. 

Yeli^ow-crowned Parrot. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 282. 89. A. 

W. 
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the same bulk, we can hardly doubt but that it 
is nearly related to the species of the Amazon. 

II^. The second variety wSs first noticed by 
Aldrovandus, and, according to his description, 
it appears to difter from this Amazon parrot 
only in the colours of its bill, which that au- 
thor says is ochrey on the sides of the upper 
mandible, whose ridge is blueish, ^ith a small 
white bar near the tip ; the lower mandible is 
also yellowish in the middle, and lead-colour 
through the rest of its length. But all the 
colours of the plumage, the size, and shape of 
the body, being the same as in the Yellow- 
headetl Amazon, it may be only a variety. 

* CHARACTER SPECIF! CCS.* 

PsiTTAcus Major Poikilorvnchos. — Bris. iv. p. 270. 

34. — Raii .Sy/i. p. 30. 3. — fFi//. p. 74, 

L’Amazone a Tete Jaune, ^ 

Party-billed Parrot. — {Angl,) p. 118. — Lath. 

Syn. i. p. 283, 80. 

Major prsecedeutibus, et color similis. W. 
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THE TARABE, or RED^HEADED 
AMAZON*, ‘ 

Second Species, 

This pan*ot, which is described by Marc- 
grave as a native of Drasil, is not foiintl in 
Peru. The head, the breast, the pinions, and 
tops of the wings, are red ; and hence it ought 
to be ranged with the Amazon parrots. All 
the rest of its plumage is gnjen ; the biU and 
the feet arc dull ash-colour. « 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Tarabe. P, viridis, capite collo sul)tus pec- 
torc tectricibusque alarum miuoribus rubris. — Idith, Ind^ 
Orn, i. p, 125, No. 124. 

Psitt.Taraba. — Gjwc/. Syst. i. p. d44. 

Brasiuensis Erythbocepualos. — Bris. ir. 

p. 24. 

Tarabe . — liaii St/n, p, B3. 5. — WilL p. 77. — id. (Angl.) 
p.114.9. 

Le Tarabe. — Bujf, par Smn, Uiii. p. 334. 

ReD'HEADed Amazon’s Parrot.— L a/4. Syn. i. p. 205.. 
97. 

HABITAT 

w, 


in Brasilia. 
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THE WHITE-IIEADEEf AMAZON 

Third Species.^ 

t.' 

> “ 

It would he more accurate to name this bird 

the IVhite-fronted Parrot ; because the white is 
generally coulined to the face.' But sometimes 
it surrounds the eyc» and extends to the crown 
of the head ; and often it only borders the face. 
The species appears subject, therefore, to va- 
riety. In one spcctmen, the plumage was also 
of a tlcoj)er green, and less waved with black ; 
in another, it was lighter, mixed with yellow- 
ish, and intersected with black festfions all * 

* CHARACTER SPKCIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus LeiiOocephalus. P. virittis, verticc reuiigi- 
busque civrulcis, gula ruin.' I'route orbitisque albis. — 
iMth. Ind, Qrn. K p, 118. No. 111. 

PsiTT. Lrucooephaeus. - Gmch SyttX J). 338 . 

Marti nioancs.—Bw. iv. |>. 2 12. 26*. 

Le Pkukojju et Phcwt B&ANo iIm Su s egal.— P/. Enl , 
• 335 . / • • ,.■■■' 

L'Amazokb « /Eete BLANofl;|.. ^ BujK par Sonn, Ixiii. 

W»iT*.^KAOBD-PAIlRoit:.-^^ t. 106. 

-^V|, frqj«tbd Pa«bpi;,.-^/^^^ i.p. ^9^08..;^,^ ; 

. . ' ' * • riM , / .UM 

itt iusula Martiiiica. W* 
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over the body ; the throat and the fore-side of 
the neck are of a fine red. That coksur is not 
so much spread ui tlic forinel’, or so bright, but 
there is a spot of it under the belly. In both 
of them, the quills of the wing are blue; those 
of the tail yellowish-green, tinged with red in 
the first half; and, on the fan, a red spot is 
perceived, wliich is the livery of the Amazons. 
Sloane sa3’s tliat these parrots arc frequently 
brought from Cuba to Jamaica, and that they 
occur also in St. Domingo. They are found in 
Mc.Kico, but never in Guiana. Brissoii divides 
them into two .species ; ami this mistake was 
occasioned by Edwards's Ayhite-headed parrot 
being different from his. The Martiuico parrot 
mentioned by Labat, in whiph the upper side of 
the head is slatc-colour, with a little red, is differ- 
ent from our ^vhitc - heatled parrot, tljough 
Brisson asserts that they are the same. 
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■ THE YELLOW 4MA20N « 

Fourth Spe<!w-^ 

This bird is probably a native of Brazil, since 
Salerne says that he saw one which pronounced 
Portuguese words. We are certain at least that 
it comes from the new world, and the red colour 
of its vents assigns its place among the 
amazons. 

All tfie body ancj the head are of a very fine 
yellow ; the fans arc marked with ictl, and also 
the great quills the wings, and the lateral 
quills of the tail; the iris is red; the* bill and 
feet arc Avhitc. 

* CHAKACTEK SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcUs Avrora. P. flarua, axillis lateribasque exti- 
iiiis alarum ewidaeque Lid. Om.i. p. W- 

No. 138. 

PsiTT. AvBOBA.-^»>r/. Si/st. i. 342. 

Im PbrboquAT 3avss,-~P&^. 18. , 

IMHABOHS, JIavjie . — par Sim. Ixiii. 340. 

Abm^ l^n. i. p. 301. IW. 

% 

bA^ltAT 

* > « 

M» Uaxioo, 6rasiUa.^lS pollices looguR W. 
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THE AOiJROU-COURAOtJ*. 

^Fifth Species. 

The Aourou-Couraou of Marcgravc is a Iiaiui- 
some bird, and is found in Guiana and Brazil. 
Its face is blucish, with a bar of the same co- 
colour below the eyes ; the rest of the head is 
yellow; tlie feathers of the throat are yellow, 
and edged with blueish-green ; the rest of the 
body is light-green, wlfich asisuines a yellowish 
tinge on the back and belly ; the fan of 
the wing is red; the superior coverts of the 

* CHAllACTER SPECIFICL'5. 

Psi'rTAcus iEsTivus. P. viridis, facie flava^ froiite cseru- 
lea, liuiiioris reclTicibusque 4 extimis basi rubro notatis.-^ 
Lath. Ltd, Orn. i. p, 121. No. 117. 

Psi^rr. MsTiyvs.—Gmel. Si^st. i. p, aiO. 

■ Amazonicl’S.— / b'w. iv. p. 256. 31. 

Ajurucurau.— JR fl/i p. 32. l.— lVilt. p. 76. 

Lr PERROgUET Amazone.— P/. Eul. 547. 
L'Aouroij-oouraou. — Hvff. par Som. Ixiii. p. 342. 
Marcgrave's Midd.-sized Parrot. — WiH. (AngL) 
p. 115. 

Common Amazon's Parrot.— L crffl. Syn. i. p. 284. 91. 
HABITAT 

in Amazonum regiunci Guiana^ BrasPia. — 12 pollices longus. 

W. 
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wings grecu ; the quills of the wing are varie- 
gated with green, black, yellow, blue, ahd red ; 
the tail is green, but, when ^le feathers are 
spread, they appear fringed with black, red, 
and blue; the iris is gold-colour; the bill is 
blackish ; and the feet cinereous. 
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VARIETIES of the AOUROU- 
COURAOU. 

There arc several varieties^wliich may be re- 
ferred to this species. 

I. The bird mentioned by Aldrovandus 
under the appellation of Psittacus Viridis Me- 
lanor 'mchos, which hardly differs at all from the 
preceding. 

II. There is another also described by Aldro- 
vandus, in which the face is beryl-blue, with a 
bar of the same colour above tlie eyes, which is 
only a shade different from the species of this 
article. The crown of the head is also of a 
paler yellow ; the upper mandible is red at the 
base, blueish„ir. the middle, and black at the 
end ; the lower mandible is whitish. In all other 
“pioperties, the colours are precisely the same as 
in the Aourou'XJotiruou. It is found in Guiana, 
Brazil, and Mexico, and also in Jamaica; and 
it must be very common m Mexico, since the 
Spaniards give it a proper name, Catherina*- 

* Many beautiful kinds of parrots are distinguished in New 
Spain ; the catcrinillas have their plumage entirely green ; 
the loros have it green likewise^ except the head and the ex* 
tremity of the wings, wliicli are of a fine yellow ; the ptricos 
arc of the same colour, and are njt larger than a thrush."-*' 
Hist, Cuu des Voy. t. .\ii. p. 026. 
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From Guiana it has probably been carried into 
Jamaica, which is at too great distance from 
the continent to correspond with the excursions 
of the parrots. Labat says tfiat they cannot 
fly from one island to another, and that those 
of the different islands may be distinguished. 
The parrots of Brazil, Cayenne,* and the rest of 
the continent of America, which are seen in the 
islands, have been transported thither, and few 
which are natives of the islands are found on 
the continent, on account of the difficulty of 
the passage ; for a strong current sets out from 
the Bay of Mexico, so that a vessel is carried in 
six or seven davs from the continent to the 

4 / 

islands,* though it* takes six weeks or two 
months to work back again. 

III. Another variety is the Aiuru-Curuca of 
Maregrave. There is on the head a blue cap 
mixed with a little black, in the midst of which 
is a yellow spot : this indication differs in no- 
thing from the description which tve have 
given. But the bill is ash-coloured at the biSP, 
and black at the end : this is the only slight 

J w O 

variation. 

IV. Maregrave notices another variety, and 
remarks that it is like the preceding; yet our 
uomenclators have ranged them in different 
species, and even doubled these. The only dil- 
ference is, that the yellow extends a little more 
on the neck. » 



58 VARIETIES OF THE AOUROU-COURAOO. 

V. Tlie YelUnc-f rented Amazon Parrot of 
Brisson' (Psittacus Amazonicus fronte lutea). 
The only (lilfere},ice is, that the face is whitish, 
or pale-yellow, but in the other it is blueish ; 
which is by no means sulHcicnt to constitute a 
distinct and separate species *. 

f 

• These are'*aH of them varieties of tlic l\ Mstvvus * — See 
Latham*s Synopsis, i. p. 285-287« W. 
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THE CRICKk 


Thowoh there is a very great number of birds 
to wlii£h this name is applied, they may be idl 
reduced to seven species, of which the others 
are varieties. These seven species are : — I. the 
Yellow-throated Crick; 2. the Meunier, or 
Mealy Crick ; 3. the Red-and-blue Crick ; 4. 
the Blue-faced Crick ; 5. the Crick properly so 
called ; 6 . the Blue-headed Crick ; 7* the Violet- 
headed cCrick. 


H 


1 
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The CRICK, with a YELLOW HEAD 
AND THROAT*. 

First Species. 

The whole of the head, the throat and the 
lower part of the neck, are of a very fine yel-> 
low; the under side of tlie body is of a shining 
green, and the upper side also green, but with 
a little mixture of yellow ; the fan of the wing 
is yellow, whereaa the same part is red i^ the 
amazons : the. first row of the coverts of the 
wing is red and yellow ; the other rows are of 

^ character SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUs OcHBOPTBRUs. P. viridu, fronte orbituque 
albidis, Tertice ^nis coU«, subtns femoribusque flavia, tee* 
trkibtts alarum mioimis exterioribus flavis, interioribua 
rubris flavo marginatis. — Lath. Jnd. On. L p. 1S3. 
"No. 119. 

PSITT. OCHKOPTERUS.— Cwrf. Sytt. i. p, 341. 

Amazoniccs, Gvttdre Lvtbo. — Brit. iv. p. S87> 

38. 

Lb Crik i Tetb bt b Gorge Jaonb.—E^. par 
Ixiii. p. 356. 

YelloW'HEADbd Crbatorb. — B offcr. Gutaa. p.l69. 
Yei.i.ow>winobd Parrot.— lotA Sya. i. p, 388. 93. 

HABITAT 

ia America australi.— 13 polliee* lOdgos. 
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a fine green ; the quills of the wings and of the 
tail are variegated with green, black, violet, 
yellowish, and red ; the iris is yellow j the bill 
and fetei^hitfsh; • * 

This bird is living at present with Father 
Fougot, who has communicated to us the fol- 
lowiAg account of its disposition and habits.-t- 
“ It is very susceptible of attachment to its 
master ; it is fond of him, but requires frequent 
caresses, and seems disconsolate if neglected, 
and vindictive if provoked. - It has fits of ob> 
stinacy;' it bites during its ill-humour, and 
immediately laugiis, exulting inc ite mischief 
Correction and rigorous treatment Duly harden 
it, and make it more stubborn and wayward; 
gentle usage alone, succeeds in modifying its 
temper, 

“ The inclination to gnaw whateVer it can 
reach is very destructive in its effects : it cuts 
the cloth of the furniture, splits the wood of 
the chairs, and tears paper, pens, &c. And if 
it be removed from the spot, its pronencss tc 
contradiction will instantly hurry it back. But 
this mischievous bent is counterbalanced by 
agreeable qualities, ffor it remembers easily what 
it is taught to say. Before articulating, it claps 
its wings and plays on its roost : in the cage it 
grows dejected, and continues silent; never 
prattles well, except \vhen it enjoys liberty. 
It chatters less in winter than during the sum- 
rffer months, when, forgetting its food, it never 
ceases from moniing to night. 


H 
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» 

In its cheerful days it is affectionate, re> 
ceives and returns caresses, and listens and 
obeys ; though a ^ueevish fit often interrupts the 
harmony. It seems affected by the change of 
weather, and becomes silent; the way to reani- 
mate it is to sing beside it; it strives by its 
i(ioisy screams to surpass the voice which ex- 
cites it It* is fond of cliildren; in which re- 
spect it differs from other parrots. It contracts 
a predilection for some of them, and suffers 
them to handle and carry it : it caresses them, 
and if any person then touches them,* it bites 
at him fiercely. If its favourite children leave 
it, it is unhappy, follows them, and calls loudly 
after them. During moulting it is much re- 
duced, and seems to endure great pain ; and 
that state lasts nearly three months. 

“ Its ordinary food is hemp-seed, nuts, fruits 
of all kinds, and bread soaked in wine; it 
would prefer flesh, but that diet makes it low- 
spirited and inactive, and; after some time, oc- 
.sagions its feathers to drop. It is also observed 
ro keep its food in bags under the chin, and to 
ruminate 

I 

* l^ote commuuicated by the Rev. Father B^ugot, Guar- 
dian of the Capuchins of Scmur, who has long amused him- 
self with roaring parrots. 
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THE MEALY CRICK* 

Second Specks.^ 

No iiil||Hilist h&s described this species dis' 
tinctly; Blurr^re seCms to mention it as 
large, whitish, and powdered with grey. It is 
the biggest of all the parrots of the new world, 
except the aras, It is called nzeunier, or the 
miUeTt by the settlers at Cayenne, because its 
plumage, whose ground-colour is green, ap- 
pears sprinkhd with meal : there is a yellow 
spot on the head^ the feathers on the upper 
surface of the neck have a broad edging of 
brown ; the under side of the body is of a light- 
er green than the upper side, and is not mealy; 
die outer quills of the wings are black, except 
a part of the outer webs, which are blue ; there 

* CHARACTEE SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus PuLVERULENTUS. P. vlridis, supra albo pulvct- 
atus, vertice macula ^va, rcmigibus caeruleo>nigris, alarum 
macula magna rubra. — Lath, Ind. Om. i. p. 123. No. 120. 
PsiTT. PVLyBRULBNTOS. — Gmel, Si/st. I. p. 5H1* 

Le Mbvnier, ou Crik Pouube'. — Bup. PI, Enl. 861. — 
Buff, par Sonti. Ixiii. p. 360. 

Mealy Green Parrot. — Lath. Si/n. i. p. 291. 94. 

a 

^ HABITAT 

V Cayana. * W« 
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t 

and the head, whose crown is marked with a 
yellow epot; the rump is of the same colour; 
the belly is gree^j ; the top of the back light- 
blue; the quills of the wings and of the tail are 
all rose-colour ; the coverts of the former are 
mixed with green, yellow, and rose-colour; 
those of the tail are green ; the bill is blackish ; 
the feet are reddish-grey.” Aldrovandus does 
not inform us from what country this bird is 
brought; but as there is red on its wings, and 
a yelk)w spot on the head, we have ranged it 
with the American cricks. 

We may observe that Brisson bas confound- 
ed with it the violet parrot mentioned by Bar- 
r^re, but which is very different^ and belongs 
neitiier to the amazons nor to the cricks. 
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THE BLUE.FACED“ CRICK*. 

Fourth Speciis. 

This parrot was sent to us from the Havan> 
na, and it is probably common in Mexico and 
near the isthmus of Panama; but it is not 
found in Guiana. It is much smaller than the 
mealy crick, its length being only twelve 
inches. Among the quills of the wings, which 
are indigo>colour, there are some red ones; the 
face is blue ; the breast and stomach are of a 
soft-red or lilac, and waved with green; all the 
rest of the plumage is green, except, a yellow 
spot on the lower part of the belly. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

5 

PsiTTACVS Havanensis. P, viridis, facie gulajuguloque 
cinere(K«aeruleis, pectoris remigumque intermediarum •’'f 
cula rubra, crisso flavo, rectricibus lateraiibus basi rubris. 
— Lath. Ittd. Om. i. p. 124. No. 121. 

PsiTT. Havanensis.— G ine/. Syst. i. p. 342. 

— ■' AMAZONICUS GuTTDRE CiEBULEO. — Brit, it. 
p. 266. 33. t. 25.f. 1. 

Le Perboquet de la Havane.— P/. Eal. 360. 

Le Crik b Face Bleue. — Buff, par Somi. Ixiii. p. 363. 
Bive-frortED Pabbot. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 291. 05. 

HABITAT 

in Havanse«~13>15 pptiices longus. Vf. 
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THE CRICKS* 

* Fifth Species. 

The name Crick is bestovred on tbis b^d at 
Cayenne, where it is so common .that t^e . same 
appellation is extended to a considerably ttibe 
of parrots. It is smaller than the Amaapns; 
but we ought not^ with the nomenclatpri^ .to 
range it among the parrakeetsf: they, haye 
mistaken it for the Guadeloupe parrak^t, W 
cause it is entirely green. They would haye 
avoided this error, if they had consulted Marcr 
grav^who says expressly that it is as large 

•cnAEACTER SPECIFICUS, 

c 

FsiTTAcns Aoilis.. P. subnacr. viridis, tectricibot remb 
primonim cterulescenti-fulvis, C8ud% sabt«% ridin» 
orlntis ^nereis. — M. Om. i. p. 106. . No. 78. 

PsiTT. AoiLis.— Gme/. Syst. i. p. 330. 

^ C ayanbEsis. — B m. iv. p. 237. S3. 

Lb Cbik. — Bujf. PI. Eul. 9S0.—BuJ.pttr Sonn. Ixiii. p.33T. 
Little Grbbn Pabbot.— £ dn. 1. 168. 

Aoilb Pabbot.— 1.0/1. Syn. i. p. 287. 101. 

HABITAT 

in Cayaii8..~10i potlices longn*. W. 

t Wttlughby, Ray, L^nn<elu^;^ BtiMon. 
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a hen ; and this character is alone sufficient to 
exclude it from the parrakeets. 

This Crick has also been confounded with 
the fahuot or which; is widely differ^ 

ent ; for the tavoua has no red on its wings, 
and is therefore neither an amazon nor a 
crick, but rather a popinjay, of which we shal' 
speak in the following article. 

The Crick is nearly a foot long from the tip 
of the bill to the extremity of the tail, and its 
wings, when closed, extend a little beyond the 
middle^'of the tail ; both the upper and under 
surfiice are' of a pretty light handsome green, 
partici|larly on the belljr arid the neck, where 
the grten is very brilliant; the front arid the 
crown Of the head are rilso of a pleasant green; 
the cheeks are greenish-yellow ; there, is a red 
spot on the wings, and their quills are black, 
terminated with blue ; the two middle quills of 
the tail are of the same green with the back, 
and the outer quills, being five on either sid^ 
have each an oblong red spot on the inner we*':, 
and which spread more and more from the inner 
quill to the outer qne : the iris is red ; the bill 
and whitish. ^ 

Maregrave potices a vonoty iq this species, 
which differs only in point of size, being rather 
smaller than the preceding. The former he 
palls aiuru-catinga, and the latter aiurtHtpara. 

' Barrire aod Brissou, 
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THE BLUE-HEADED CRICK*. 


SLeth Species. 


This is described by Edwards ; it is found 
also in Guiana. All the fore-side of the head 
and the throat are blue, which colour is ter- 
minated, on the breast, by a red spot ; the res( 
of the body is green, which is deeper on the 
back than beneath ; the superior ooverts of the 
wings are green ; their great quills blue, those 
adjacent /ed, and the upper part blue at the ex- 
tremity ; the quills near the body are gr^n ; 

*CHABACTEB SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcus Autumnalis. P. viridis, fronte lemigtimq^. 
■■~*^acula coccinea, vertice remigibusque priitibriblis cneru- 
leis. — Lath. Ind. Ofn. i. p. 124. No. 122. 

PsiTT. Autumnalis.— O we/. Sy$t. i. p. W5. 

Ambbicanus. — Bris. iv. p. 303. 40. 

Le Crik h. Tetb Blbue.— par Sonn. Ixiii. p. 371. 
Lesser Green Parrot. — Edw. t. 164.— BaRcr. Gutan. 

p. 160. 

Autumnal Parrot.— X ali. Syn. i. p. 293. B. 

HABITAT 


in Guiana. 


W. 
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the quills of the tail are green on their upper 
surface as far as tlie middle, and yellowish- 
green below ; the lateral quills are red on their 
exterior u^ebs ; the iris is orange-coloured ; the 
bill is blackish-cinereous, with a reddish spot 
on the sides of the upper mandible; the feet are 
jfleshH;oloured, and the nails black. 
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VARIETIES of the BLt;E-HEADE0 
CRICK. 

To this sHtli species we shall refer the fol- 
lowing yari^|||es : — 

I. The Cochq Parrot^ mentioned by Fernan- 
dez, which diifere in so far only as it is varie- 
gated with red-and-whitish instead of red-and- 
blueish ; in every other respect it is the same 
with, the blue-headed crick. The Spaniards call 
it Catherina, which name they apply also to the 
second variety of the aouaroii-c&uraou, and Fer- 
nandez rays that it prattles well. 

II. The Lesser Green Parrot of Edwards, 
which is distinguished only by its red face and 
orange cheeks ; its other colours, and its slze^ 

I’e the same with tliosc of the blue-headed 
crick. 

III. The Brasilian Green Carrot of Edwards 
is also another variety. Its face, and the top of 
its neck, are of a fine red, whereas these parts 
are bluelsh in the blue-headed crick ; but, in 
other respects, the resemblance is exact. We 
cannot conceive why Brisson ranges this bird 
«ith the Dominica parrot moutioned by Labat; 



varieties of the BLUC'HEADED crick. Ill 

for that author says only that there are a few 
red feathers in the wings, in the tail, and under 
the throat; and that all the rest of its plumage 
is green. JBut ^j^e characters are too general,^ 
and will a^p^y dually to many other amazons 
and cricks. 
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THE VIOLET-HEADED CRICK*. 

Seventh Species, 


This pallets fqund in Guadaloupe, and was 
first described by Father Dutertre. “ Its co- 
lours are so beautiful,” he says, “ and so singu- 
lar, that it deserves to be selected from all the 
rest for description. It is almost as large as a 
hen ite bill and eyes are edged with carnation; 
all the feathers of its head, of its-neck, and of 
its belly, are violet, mixed with a tincture of 
green aqd black, changing like the neck of a 
pigeon ; all the upper side of the back is of a 
very brown green; the great quills of the jvings. 

* diARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

ITTACOS ViOLACEVS. P. corpoic supiA viridi subtue 
cacruIcBcente, capite coUoque violaceis Viridi nigroque va- 
riegatis, macula tectricum rosea bifida— lud. On. i. 
p. 112. No. 01. 

PsiTT. ViOLACECS. — Gml. Syrt. i. p. 331. 

Aquardm Lvpiarvm Insulje. — Britt, hr. p. 302. 
44. 

Lb Crik a Tbte Violette.— A qjf. par Sann. Ixiii. p. 377. 
Ruff-necked Parrot.— lalL Syn, i. p. 268. 75. 

HABITAT 


in insula Aquarum Lupiarum. 


W. 
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are black, all the others yellow, green, anti red ; 
on the coverts of the wings are two rose-shaped 
spots of the same colours. When it bristles the 
feathers of its neck,- it makes a fine ruff round 
the head, on which it seems to pride itselfj as 
the peacock does on its tail ; 't has a strong 
voice* speaks very distinctly, and is easily 
taught, if taken young*.” 

We have not seen this parrot; i™ not found 
at Cayenne, and it must, now be. very rare in 
Guadaloupe, since none of the inhabitants of 
this island could give us any account of it. But 
this is not extraordinary; for as the islands 
advance in population, the number of parrots 
gradually deci eases, and Dutertre remarks in 
particular, that the French colonists commit 
great havoc among the Violet-headed Cricks in 
the season of the maturity of the guavas, cachi- 
mans, &c. when their flesh is excessively tat 
and juicy. He adds that they are of a gentle 
disposition, and easily tamed : “ We have two,” 
says he, which build their nest in a large tree 
a hundred paces from our Imt, the male and 
female sit alternately, and come one after an- 
other to the hut for food, and bring their young 
ones with them as soon as these can leave the 
nest.” 

We may observe that, as the cricks are the 
naost common kind' of parri^ts, and at the same 
time speak the best, the savages have amused 

* Hist. de 9 Antilles, t. ii. p. 251. 

VOL. VII, 
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themselves in rearing these, and in trying to 
f vary their plumage. For that operation they 
use the blood a small frog, which is very 
different from those of Europe; it is only half 
the size, and of a fine azure colour, with longi^- 
tudinal bars of gold : it is the handsomest of all 
,tbe'frogs, and seldom frequents marshes, but 
'-inhabits tl^sequestered forests. The savages 
yOaUp crick from the nest, and pluck 
ime scapular feathers and some of those on the 
back; then they rub it with the frog’s blood, 
and the new feathetrs which grow are no longer 
green, but 6n^ yellow or beautiful red. These 
birds thus altered are caUed. topired parrots in 
France. The operation muft/have been an- 
ciently in use among the sayagil, for it is no^ 
ticed by Maregrave; those which inhabit Gui^ 
ana and the banks of the Amazons equally prac^ 
tise it *. The plucking of the feathers hurts 
the birds gr^tly^ an^A!!^ die of it, that 
those which ttod are sold 

uch dearer than ; . 

The parrot menH^lll^^^ipeiii knd FrisphiiS 
one of the^ arti;6(;|i^P^^|^| wopld thStUfoih 

hp uIIp f:n ^ 
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THE POPINJAYS. 


Lss Papegais. — Buff . 


These are in general smaller tnan the ama- 
zons, from which and from the crioks they are » 
distinguished by having no red on the wings. 
They are all peculiar to the new world. We 
are acquainted with eleven species of Popinjays, 
to which we shall subjoin such as are slightly 
mentioned by authors without describing the 
colours of the wings, and of which we cannot 
therefore decide to what genus they behng. 
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THE PARADISE POPINJAY*. 


First Species. 

t 


This parrot is very handsome. Its body is 
yellow, and all the feathers edged with dark 
glossy red ; the great quills of the wings are 
white, and all the others yellow, like the fea- 
thers on the body ; the two quills in the middle 
of the tail are also yellow, and all the lateral 
ones red, from their origin as faf as two*thirds 
of their length ; the rest is. yellow ; the iris is 
red ; tho bill and feet white. 

It would seem that this species admits of some 
variety ; for in the specimen described by Ca- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACiTS Paradisi. P. luteus, gula ventre rectricum* 
que basi rubric. — LafA. Ind. Or/i. i. p. 127. No. 132. 

. . — — ■■ — — , GmeL Syst. i. p. 342. 

Luteus Insult Cub/e.-- Bris. ir. p. 308. 48. 

Le Perroquet de Cuba . — PL EnL 336. 

Le Papegai de Paradis. — Bvff. par Soan. Ixiii. p. 386. 
Cuba Parrot. — Brown^ Jam, p. 473.— Car. 1. 1. 10» 
Farai>is£ Parrot.— L a/A. Syn. i. p. 300. 10^. 

HABITAT 


yr. 


in Cuba. — poUices longus. 
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tesby, the throat and belly were entirely red, 
though there are others in which these parts 
were yellow, and the feathers cDly edged with 
white. Perhaps the breadth of the red borders 
differs according to age or sex, which would 
account for the diversity. — ^The bird is found 
in the island of Cuba. 
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THE MAILED POPINJAY*. 


I Second Species. 

#• 


This American parrot appears to be the same 
with the variegated parrot of tlie old coutiiient, 
and we presume that those imported into France 
hatl been carried from the East Indies to Ame- 
rica; and if some are found in the interior parts 
of Guiana, they have been naturalised, like the 
canaries, and several other birds and quadrupeds, 
introduced by navigators. No naturalist or 
travellejr who has visited the new world takes 
notice of it, though it is well known to our 
bird-fanciers. Its -voice is different from that 


of the other parrots of America, and its cry is 
sharp and shrill. All tliese cir^nstances con- 
spire to prbi^e that it is j^ot in^enous in the 
ntw^WQEtd. ,i 

-of the face ai'^iur- 


rou^djeil witli nar^^y whi^^'^nd 

when irritate^'^^'^^^;^^plnnt(^^^^^f'. 
yi^e ^n^pe aad';^e»'' 


feathc^^^ <)U the breast aiid 

with the same dilute, and 


* This is a variety only of the P, Accipitrinus, 
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1i i 
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with a mixture of green ; a more beautiful silky 
shiuing green covers the upper side of the body 
and of the tail, except tliat sorie of the lateral 
feathers on each side appear blue exteriorly, 
and the primaries of the wing are brown, and 
also the under surface of those of the tail. 
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THETAVOUA*. 

Third Species. 

This is a new species, of which M. Duval 
sent two specimens for the king’s cabinet. It 
is rare in Guiana ; yet it sometimes approachet 
the dwellings, llird-fanciers are eager to ob- 
tain it, for of all the parrots it speaks the best, 
and even excels the red-tailed grey parrot of 
Guinea; and yet it was not known till lately, 
which is somewhat singular. But its 'talents 
are attended with an essential defect ; it is faith- 
less and mischievous, and bites cruelly when it 
pretends to caress : it would even seem to lay 
plans of malice, and its physiognomy, though 
sprightly, is ^dubious. It is an exceedingly 

* CUAUACTEK SPECIFJCUS. 

PsiTTACUS Fkstiv US. P. viriclis, fronte purpurascente, 
superciliii gulaque cseruleis, dorso sanguineo. — Lath, Ind, 
Orn. i. p. 12 fJ. No. 129 . 

. Gruel, Sjfst, i. p. 344. 

Le Tavova, ou TahvfJ.’—BuJ', PI, Enl. 840«— par 
Sonn, Ixiii. p. 8« 

Festive Parrot. — Lath, Syn. i. p. 298. 102. 

HABITAT ^ 


in Guiana; Columbse magnitudine. — 11 poliices longus. 
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beautiful bird, and more nimble and agile than 
any other parrot 

Its back and its rump are of a very beautiful 
red ; it has dtso ‘some red on the front, and the 
upper side of its head is light-blue; the rest of 
the upper side of tlie body is a fine full green, 
and the under side of a lighter green ; the quills 
of the wings are of a fine black, with deep-blue 
reflections ; so that, in some positions, they 
appear entirely of a very deep blue : the coverts 
of the wings are variegated with deep blue and 
green. 

We have observed that Brisson and Brown 
have confounded this Popinjay with our fifth 
s])ecies of crijks. 
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THE RED-BANDED POPINJAY*. 

Fourth Species. , 

This parrot is found in St. Domingo. On 
the front a small red baud extends between the 
eyes. This and the blue tinge of the primaries 
of the wings are almost the only interr'iptions 
in the colour of the plumage, which is all green 
and dark complectioiied, and scaled with black- 
ish on the back, and with reddish on t'ne sto- 
mach. It is nine inches and a half long. 

t 

CHARACTER SVECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUs Dominicensis. P. viridis, remigibus cseruleis, 
frontis fascia rubra. — Lath. Ind. Orn, i. p. 120. No. 131* 

i— Gme/, St/sL i. p, 343. 

Lk Perroquet dc St. Domingue. — Pi. Eni. 792. 

Le Papegai h Bandeau Rouge. — Buff, par Sonn. Ixiii. 

p. 10. 

Red-banded Parrot. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 300. 104. 

f 

HABITAT 

in insula Sli. Dominici. — 9}^ poUices longus. W. 
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OTE PURPLE -BELLIED 
POPINJAY *. 

' Fifth Species. 

This parrot is found in Martinico. It is 
not so beautiful^as the preceding ones : the face 
is white : the crown and sides of the head blue- 
cinereous; the belly variegated with purple and 
green, but the purple predominates ; all the 
rest of the body, both above and below, is 
green; the of the wing white; the quills 
variegated with green, blue, and black ; the 
two middle quills* of the tail are green, the 
others variegated with green, red, and yellow ; 
the bill is white; the feet are grey, and the 
nails brown. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcus Leucocefhalcs. P. virMis, rertice cinereo- 
cserulco, froiitc alba, abdomine rubro uiaculato. — Lati. 
Ind. Oin, i. p. 119. No. 111. Var. y, 

PsiTT. Martinic. Cyanocephalos. — Bris. iv. p.251. 29. 
Le PEKRopuET I Ventbb Povrpre de la M artiniqu e. 
~Pl. Enl, 548. 

I-e Papegai d V EKTRE PouRPRE. — Bvff. par Sonn. Ixiv. 

p.ll. 

Ash-prowmed IParrot. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 281. 88. C. 


w iatula Murtinica. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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The popinjay wuh a BLUE 
HEAD and throat *. 

% 

' ' SiiVth Species. 

This Popinjay is found in puiana, though 
rare ; and it is besides little sought after, for it 
cannot be taught to speak. The head, neck, 
throat, and breast, are of a line blue, which re- 
ceives a tinge of purple on the breast ; the eyes 
are surrounded by a flcsh-colourerl membrane, 
whereas in all the other parrots this membrane 
is whiter on each side of the head is a black 
spot ; the back, the belly, and the quills of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

w 

PsiTTACXJS Menstruus. P. viridis, capite cserulesccnte, 
crisso rubro. — Lath. Jnd. Orn. i. p. 113. No. 95. 

j — , Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 345. 

PsiTT. Guianensis Cyanocephalus. — Bris. iv. p. 247. 
28. 

Le Perroouet Si Tete Bleue de Cayenne. — PL Enl. 
384. 

Le Papegai St Tete et Gorge Bleue. — Buff, •par Sonn. 
Ixiv. p. 13. 

Blue-headed Parrot. — Edw. t. 314. — Lath. Si/n. L 
p. 301, 107. 

habitat 


111 Guiana. 


W* 
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wing, are of a handsome green ; the superior 
coverts of the wings are yellowish-green ; the 
lower coverts of the tail are o," a fine red ; the 
quills of the middle of the tail are entirely green ; 
the lateral ones are of the same green colour, 
but they have a blue spot, which extends the 
moit the nearer the quills are to the edges ; the 
bill is black, with a red spot on both sides of 
the superior mandible ; the feet are grey. 

We have observed that Brisson has con- 
founded this bird with Edwards’s Blue-faced 
Green Parrot, which is our Blue-headed Crick. 



( 125 ) 


THE VIOLET POPINJAY*. 

i^CKcnth Species. 

I 

This is called, both in America and in 
France, the Violet Parrot. It is common in 
Guiana; and, though handsome, is not much 
esteemed, because it never learns to speak. 

We have already remarked that Brisson con- 
founds this with the red-and-blue parrot of 
Aldrovandus, which is a variety yf our' crick. 
The wings and tail are of a fine violet ; the 
head and the borders of the face are of the same 
colour, which is waved on the throat, and 
melted into the white and lilac ; a small red 
streak edges the front ; all the upper side of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS PuRPt'KETTS. P. atro-fuscus, subtus piirpurcus, 
vertice genisquc nigris, torque ferriigineo maculis iiigri- 
cantibus. — Lath. hid. Orn. i. p. 12&. No. 140. 

. Gmtl. Si^st. i. p. 34(5. 

Le Parroquet Varie' de Cayenne.— JV. Enl. 408. 

Le Papegai Violet.— ;>t7r Sonn. Ixiv. p. 15. 

Little Dusky Parrot. — Edw. t, 315. — Lath. Syn. i- 

p. 302.108. 


HABITAT 


in Suriiiaino, 


W. 
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body is brown, obscurely tinged with violet; 
the under side of the body is richly clouded 
with blue-violet, and pu.ple-vrolet; the lower 
coverts of the tail are rose colour, which also 
tinges exteriorly the edges of the outer quills 
of the tail, through their first half. 



( 12 « ) 


TitlE SASSEBE*. 

Eighth Species. 

Oviedo is the first who has mentioned this 
popinjay under the name of Xaxebhs, or 
SassebL Sloane makes it a native of Jamaica. 
The head, and both the upper and under sur- 
face of the body, are green ; the tliroat and the 
lower part of the neck are of a fine red the 
quills of the wings are some green and others 
blackish. It is a pity that Oviedo and Sloane, 
Avho say this bird, did not describe , it more 
fully. 


• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcus CoLLARies. P. viridis, gula nikcntc. — Lath, 
lad. Orn. i. p. 128. No. 139. 

— . Gmel. Sj/st. i. p; 347. 

Jamaicensis Gutture Rubko. — Brit. iv. 

P.241.2&. 

Minor Collo Miniaceo . — Itaii Syn. p. 181. 8. 

X AX ABES. — Ovkd. 1. iv. ch. 4. 

Le Sassabe'. — Buff, par Som. Ixiv. p. 17. 

Common Parrot of Jamaica. — Sloan. Jam. p. 297. 9. 
Red-throated Parrot— iolA. Syn. i. p. 303. lOO. 

habitat 


in Jamaica. 


W. 
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THE BROWN POPINJAY*. 

• Ninth Species. 

This bird is described, figured, and coloured, 
by Edwards : it is one of the rarest, and of 
the least beautiful in the whole genus of par- 
rots. It is found in New Spain. It is nearly 
as large as a coinnion pigeon ; the cheeks and 
the upper side of the neck are greenish ; the 
back is' dull brown; the rump is greenish; the 
tail is green al)Ovc and blue below ; the throat 
is of a beautiful blut, which is about an inch 
broad; the breast, belly, and legs, are' brown, 
with a little cinereous; the wiugs are green, 

* CHAKACTKR SPECIFK'tJS. 

PsiTTAcus SoRDiDus. P. subfiiscus, gnlii ripnilea, 
caudaqiie viridibus, rostro crissoque rubris. — Lath, Ifid, 
Orn. i. p. 127. No. 135. 

PsiTT. Son Dl DUS. — G?:t7. Si/st, i. p. 313. 

Nova*: IIispani/E. — Bris, iv. p. 303. 45. 

I-K Papegai Bkun. — Bujf'.par Somt. Ixiv. p. lb. 

Dusky Parrot.— £V/ a’. 1. 107 *S>//. i. p. 301. 110. 

HABITAT 

in Novae Hispania. W. 

VOL, VJT, 
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but the quills next the body ave edged with 
yellow ; 'the under coverts of the tail are of a 
£ne red ; the biK is black above, its base yel- 
low, and the sicles of the two mandibles are of 
a fine red ; the iris is brown nut colour. 



( 131 ) 


THE AURORA-HEADED 
POPINJAY *. 

* Tenth Species. 

Duvratz is the only person who has de- 
scribed this bird. “ It is not,” says he, “ so 
large as the parrots which are commonly 
broughtiiito France; its plumage is of abeautiful 
celadine green; its head is enveloped in orange, 
which 4-eceives a rod tinge near the bill, and 
Uielts into the green on the side of the body ; 
it learns with difficulty to speak, and when it 
has made that acquisition, it seldom displays it. 
These parrots always appear in flocks, and if 
they are silent when tamed, they are very noisy 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Carolinensis. S. viridis, capite luteo, versus 
rostrum rubro. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 93. No. 33. Var. /?. 
PsiTT. LuDoviciANUs —Gmel. ^j/st. i. p. 347. 

Le Perbuche de la Caroline. — PI. Enl. 499. 
hE Papeg AI k Tete AuroRE. — jBii/T. [tar Soun. Ixiv. p. 2Q. 
Qrange-headed Parrot. — Ijoth. Syn. i. p. 304. 111. 


HABITAT 

?•> Guiana; gregarins; autiimnali tempore iq Caroliiiam ct 
etiam in Virginiani niigrat. — ^13 pollices lougiis. W. 

K 2 
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in the air, and then shrill screams are heard at 
a iiistanch. lliey live on walnuts, the kernel? 
ot pine tops, the seeds ut' the tulip tree, and 
other small seeds *. 

« Voyage a la Looisiane, par le Page Dupratz, t. ii. p. 128. 



( 1S3 ) 


THE PARAGUA*. 

, Eleventh Species. 

This bird, which is described by Marcgrave^ 
appears to be found in Brasil, It is partly 
black, and larger than the amazon ; the breast^ 
and the upper part of the belly, and also the 
back, arc of a very beautiful red ; the iris is 
likewise of a fine red ; the bill, the legs, and 
the feet, are deep ash colour. 

The beautiful red colours woul^ indicate a 
relation to the lory but as that bird occurs only 
in India, while the other is probably ilidigen- 
ous in Brasil, I shall not venture to pronounce 

* CHARACTER SPECIFKiUS. 

PsiTTAcus Paraguands. P. coccineus, capite cervice 
crisso cauda liumeris albque nigris. — Lati. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 117. No. 106, 

PsiTT. Parraguanus. — Gmel. Syst, i. p. 336 . 

Lorius Brasiliensis.— BWm. iv. p. 229. 17. 

Paraqua.— /{ aii Syn. p. 33. 4.— Will. p. 76.— /d. (Jagl.) 
p. 115. 9. 

bE Par AGO A. — B»y. par Sana. Ixiv, p. 22. 

Paragdan Lory,— JL al^. Syn. i. p, 277. 83. 


«> Bmilia? 


HABITAT 


W, 
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whetJicr they are of the same, or of different 
species especially as Maregrave, who saw 
the parrot, only gives it the name Paragua, 
without saying that it is a native of Brasil. 
It is perhaps a lory, as Brisson conceives. The 
conjecture clerwes force from another circum- 
stance : Mar'^grave speaks also of a grey par- 
rot* as brought from Brazil, wliich we su- 
spect to be originally from Guinea; .because 
none of these grey parrots are found in Ame- 
rica, though they are frequent in Guinea, from 
whence they are often carried with the negroes. 
Indeed the manner in which JMaregrave ex- 
presses himself shows that he did consider it 
as an American parrot ; a bird evidently like the 
parrot t* 

• Psittacus Cinereas. — Lmn. 4* Gmtl. 

Mardcana Prima. — Marc, Juhnst, Will, 4 * 

Psittacus Brasilicnsis Cinereus. — Bris, 
t Avis prittaco similis. 



THE PARROQUETS* 


Bcfore we consider the great tribe of parro* 
quets, we shall survey separately a little geuus 
tliat appears to belong neither to the parroquets 
nor to ‘the popinjays, and which is intermediate 
in regard to size. It contains only two species, 
the Maipmri and the Caica; which last was 
unknown till very lately. 


* Let Penkhor— 
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the maipouri**. 


First Species. 

The name is very applicable; for this parrot 
whistles like the taj)ir, which is called Maipmri 
in Cayenne ; and though there is a vast differ- 
ence between that huge quadruped and this 
little bird, they utter sounds so exactly similar, 
as not to be distinguishable. It is found in 
Guiana, in Mexico, and as far as'the Caraccas; 
it never comes nigh the settlements, but com- 
monly 'lives in woods surrounded with water, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACiJS MKLANocErHALUS. P. viridis, subtus luteis, 
pileo nigro, jiectore allio, orbitis iiicariiatis. — Lath. Jnd. 
Orn. i. p. 128. No. 130. 

. Gnict. Si/st. i. p, 340. 

Mexicanus, Pectobe Albo.— B m. iv. p. 297. 

42. 

Le Maifouri. — Itiiff'. PL Enl. 627. — par Sunn. Ixiv. 
p 28. |)I. 254. f. 1. 

Whitf,-brka.sted Parrot. — Edte. 1. 169. — Lath, Syn. i- 
p. 305. 112. 

HABITAT 


Vf. 


in Mexico, Guiana, in .syNi.s. — 9^ pollices longus. 
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or even among the trees which grow in the 
deluged savannas. It has no other note than 
tlic sharp whistle, which it repeats often while 
on the wing, and itihever learns to speak. 

These birds commonly associate in small 
bodies, but often without any tie of affection ; 
for they fight frcqiicnth', and with rancorous 
obstinacy. When any are caught, they reject 
every kind of food, so tlut it is impossible to 
keep them alive ; and their temper is so stub- 
born that it cannot be softened by the smoke 
of tobacco, which calms the most froward of 
the parrots. The Maipouris rtajuirc to be bred 
when young, and they would not repay the 
trouble of educating them, were not their 
plumage so beautiful, and their figure so sin- 
gular ; for their shape is very differcjH from 
that of the parrots, or even of the parroquets ; 
their body is thicker and shorter, their head 
much larger, their neck and tail extremely 
short ; so that they have a heav y unwieldy air. 
All their motions are suitable to their figure; 
even their feathers aie entirely' difierent from 
those of ot|ier parrots .-uid parrokeets, being 
short, close, and cohering to the body; so that 
they seem compressetl and gU; ;:1 artificially on 
the breast, and on all the low parts of the 
body.— The Maipouri is as large as a small 
popinjay, and, for this reason i/crhaps, have 
Edwards, lirisson, and Linnams, classed it 
With the parrots; but the difference is so great 
to require a distinct genus. 
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THE MAIPOUar. 


The upper side of tlie head is black ; there is 
a green 'spot below the eyes ; the sides of the 
head, the throUt, and the lowei; part of the 
neck, are of a fine yellow; the upper side of the 
neck, the belly, and the legs, are orange ; the 
back, the riiinp, and the superior coverts of 
the wings, a.i'.d tlie quills of tlie tail, are of a 
fine green ; tl»e breast and belly are whitish 
when the bird is young, and yellowish after 
it is grown up ; tiie great quills of the wings 
are exteriorly blue on the upper side, and 
blackish below ; the following ones are green, 
and edged exteriorly with yellow ; the iris is of 
a deep chesnut; the bill flesh-coloured; the 
feet ash-brown, and the nails blaokish. 
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THE CAICA 

Second Species. 

Caica, in the Galibi language, is the name 
of the largest parroquet, and- hence we have 
applied it to the present bird. It is of the same 
genus with the precccling ; for it has all the 
peculiarities of the form, and also the black 
hood. Its species is not only new i.i Europe^ 
but even in t.'ayennc. M. Sonnini dc Manon- 
cour tells us, that he saw it the first in 1773. 
Prior to that date none ever appeared 'in Cay- 
enne, and it is still uncertain from what coun- 
try they come. But tliey have since continued 
to arrive annually in small llo'^Ucs, about the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Caica. P. viridis, capite nigro, orbitis albi^, 
collo flavo, huineroruin macula, et rectricuin apicibus 
cairuleis. — Lath. hid. Orn, i. p. 128. No. 137. 

PsiTT. PlLEATUS.— Sifst. 1. p. 347. 

Le Pkeruche k Tete Noir de Cayenne.— P/. Enl. 744. 
■Le Caica. — Bu/f. par Sonn. Ixiv. p. 31. 

Hooded Fakhot.— Lath. Spa. i. p. 306. 113. 

HABITAT 

^ Cayana.~83 poHices longus. 


W. 
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THE CAICA, 


months of September and October, and bait 
only a slmrt time during the fine weatlier, so 
that they are only birds of passage^ 

The hood which envelopes the Caica is pierc- 
ed with a hole, in which the eye is placed ; the 
hood extends very low, and spreads into two 
chin pieces of, the same colour; the circuit of 
the neck is fulvous and \ ellowisli; the beautiful 
green which covers the rest of the body is in- 
terrupted by an azure tinge, that marks the 
erlges of the wing from the slioulder, borders 
the great quills on a darker ground, and tips 
those (jf the tail, except the two middle ones, 
which are entirely green, and appear rather 
shorter than the lateral ones. 
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■pARROQUETS 

OP THE NEW CONTINENT. 

• 

The distinction of long and short tailed 
parrakeets obtains both in the new and in the 
old continent. Of the long-tailed ones, some 
have the tail equally tapered, others unequally. 
We shall therefore pursue the former plan ; we 
shall begin with such as have long and equal 
tails, then consider such as have long but un- 
equal tails, and conclude with the short-tailed 
ones. 



( ua ) 


PARROQUETS 

WITH LONG fND EQUALLY TAPERED TAIIi.. 


THE PAVOUANE PARROQUET* 

First Species. 

This is one of the handsomest of the parro- 
quets. It is pretty comnuJn in Cayenne, and 
is also found in the Antilles, as M. de la Bordc 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcus Guianensis. P. miitT. viridis, gfnis rubro 
inaculatis, tectricibus alarum ininoribus iiiferioribus coc- 
cincis, ina jorlbus lutcis^ annillis rubris. — Latk^ Ind, Orn. i. 
p. 90. No. 41. 

PsiTT. Guianensis.— Bm. iv. p. 331. 59. t. 28. f. 1.— 
ilwcL Sysf. i. p. 524, 

Ij: PuRRUCHEde la Guianb.— P/. Etd, 407. (junior.) 16*7* 
(adultus.) , 

La Pkrricke Pavouanr.— par Sonn, Ixiv. p. 54. 
pi. 255. f.l. 

Pavouank Parrot.— Sj/it. i. p. 232. 34. 

HABITAT 


iii (luiana et Caribbcis insulis, — 12 pollic<!S longus. W* 
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assures us. It learns more easily to speak than 
any of the parroquets of the new coptiuent; 
but, in other respects, it is indocile, for it 
always retains its wild savage character. Its 
aspect is angry and turbulent, but as it has a 
quick eye and a slender active shape, its figure 
is pleasing. Our bird-fanciers have adopted 
the name Parouane, which it has in Guiana. 
These parroquets fly in flocks*, perpetually 
screaming and squalling ; and they range 
through the woods and savannas, and prefer 
the fruit of a large tree, called in that country 
the imnwrtal, and which Tournefort denomin- 
ates the corallo dendron. 

It is a foot long ; its tail is nearly six inches, 
and regularly tapered ; the uj)per side of the 
\vings and tail of a very fine green. In pro- 
portion as the bird grows older, the sides of 
the head and neck are covered with small spots 
of a bright red, which become more and more 
numerous ; so that, in such as are aged, these 
parts are almost entirely covered with beautiful 
red spots. Tiiesc never begin to appear till 
the second or third year. The small interior 
coverts of the wings arc of the same bright red, 
in every period of its age, only the colour is 
not quite so bright when the bird is young. 

* “ It is remarked that the parnikcets never associate with 
the parrots, but always keep together in great flocks." — 
in Dampier’s Voyage. 
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The great inferior wings are of a line yellow j 
the quilks of the wings and tail are of a dull yel- 
low below ; the wing is whitish, and the feet 
are grey *. 

* Levaillant asserts that he saw one of these birds, which 
would lie upon his back, and, joining his feet together, recite 
the Lord’s Pray^i in Dutch ! W* 
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THE BROWN-THROATED 
PARROQUET*. 

Second Species. 

EnwARDS is the first who described this par- 
rakcet. It is found in the new world ; Bris- 
sou received a specimen from Martiuico. 

The front, the sides of the head, the throat, 
and the lower part of the neck, are of a brown- 
grey ; the crown of the head is blueish-green ; 
all the upper part of the body yellowish-green ; 
the great superior coverts of the wings blue ; all 
the quills of the wings blackish below, but the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUs ^.RUGINOSUS. P. macF. viridis, vert'rec remi- 
gibnsque prinioribus cirriileis, geim colloque inferiore 
cinora^centibub. — Latfi. Ind. Orn. i. p. 95. No. 38. 

■ ■ . Gmel, Si/xt. i. p. 323. 

• Ma.'.tinicana. — Urii. iv. p. 356. 69. 

La Pkrkiche k Gokgf. Brcne. — Bup'. far Bonn. Ixiv. 
p. 38. 

Brown-throated Parrakeet. — Edw. t. 177. — Zafis 
i. p. 243. 41. 


HABITAT 

America: calidioribux, et insulis atfiacentibus. — • lOj 
pollices longus. \f» 

VOL. VU. 


L 
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primaries are blue above, with a broad blackish 
border on the uiuler-sidc ; tlic middle ones are 
of the same green with the upper side of the 
body ; the tail is green above and yellowish 
below; the iris is chesuut; the bill and feet 
ish-coloured. 



( U7 ) 


Tiif. PARROQUET wfth a VARIE- 
GATED THROAT* 

Third Specks. 


This parroquet is very rare and handsome ; it 
is not frequently seen in Cayenne, nor do we 
know whether it can be taught to speak. It 
is not so large as a blackbird; the greatest part 
of its plumage is of a fine green, but the throat 
and the fore-side of the neck are brown, with 
scales and mails of rusty-grey; the great 
quills of the wings are tinged with bifie; the 
front is water-green ; behind the neck and a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICiJS. 

PsiTTACus Vkhsicolor. P. macr. viridis, capite corpOTC* 
que subtus fuscis, peiinis Juguli auroreo, abdotpinis 
csruleu-rubro undatis. — lAitk. Imt, Oni. i. p. 101. No, 62, 

*— . Gmel. i. p 327. 

X*A Pbrruche k Gorge Tachete'e dc Cayenne.— 
PI. EhL 144. 

La Perriche Jk Gorge Varie'k. — Buff, par Som. Ituy. 

p. 40. 

Waved-breasted Parrakeet. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 245. 44. 


HABITAT 

Cayana et Surioaiao, ubi *atis rams. 


w. 
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little below the back, is a small zone of tlic 
same cofour; on the fold of the wing are some 
feathers of a li^ht vivid red ; the tail is partly 
green above and partly dun-red, with copper 
reflections, and below it is entirely copper- 
coloujed; the same tinge appears under the 
belly. 



( W ) 


The PARROQUET with VARIE- 
GATED WINGS*. 

t 

Fourth Species. 

This species is called the Common Parrakeet 
in Cayenne, It is not so large as a blackbird, 
being only eight inches and four lines long, in- 
cluding the tail, which is three inches and a 
half. These parroquets keep in numerous flocks, 
prefer the cleared grounds, and even resort to 
the settled spots. They are very fond of the 
buds of the immortal tree, and when in blossom 
they perch on it in crowds. One of these 

* CHARACTER SPECIl'ICUS. 

PsiTTAcijs ViRESCENS. P. macF. vircscens, remigibus 
intennediis caiididis oris flavescentibus, rectricibus iutus 
flavicaiite uiarginatis. — LAith, huL Orn. i. p. 100, No. 51. 

; , QmeL Stfst, i. p. 326. 

Cayanensis. — Bris. i. p. 335. 60. t. 27. f. 2. 

La Petite Perruchi: Verte de Cayenne.— P/. 

359. 

La Perriche k Ailes Varie'es.— Pw/T. par Soun. Ixiv. 
p. 42. 

Yellowy-winged Parrakeet.— LaM. Si/n, i. p. 241. 43. 


HABITAT 

Cayana Rum^rosissimus. — 8 polUces longus. W* 
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VAKIEGATED EARIIOQUET. 


large trees planted in the new town of Cay- 
enne draws the visits of the§e birds ; they are 
frightened away '^y firing upon them, hut they 
soon return. It is difficult to tetich them to 
speak. 

In this parroquet the head, the whole body, 
the tail, and**he superior coverts of the wings, 
are of a fine green ; the quills of the wings are 
variegated with yellow, blueisli-grecn, white, 
and green; the tjuills of the tail are edged with 
yellowish on the inside ; the bill, the feet, and 
the nails, are grey. 

In the female the colours are not so bright, 
which is the only difference. 

Barrere confounds tliis bird with the Amca 
of Maregrave ; but these two birds, though of 
the .same genus, are of different specic.s. 
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THE ANACA* 

Fifth Species. 

> 

The Anaca is a very handsome parroquet, 
which is found in Brazil. It is only of the 
size of a lark ; the crown of the head is ches- 
nut; the sides of the head brown ; the throat 
cinereous ; the upper side of the neck and the 
flanks green ; the belly is rusty-brown ; the 
back green with a brown spot; the tail light 
brown ; the quills of the wings green, termin- 
ated ^yith blue, and there is a spot or rather a 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Anaca. P. -viridis, subtus yifo-fuscus, pileo 
castaneo, gula cincrea, macula dorsali caudaque palUdc 
I'uscis, marginc alarum rubra. — IjOt/i, Ind. Orn. i. p. 131. 
No. 1«. 

. Gttiel. St/st. i. p. 341). 

PsiTTAcuLA Bkasiliensis Fusca. — Bris. iv. p. 403. 113. 
I.’AnacA. — Diifi". par iiotiii. Ixiv. p. 45. 

Anaca.— B a/i Sj/n. p. 3^. Q.—lt'ifl. p. IS.— Id. (Mgl.) 
p. 117. ch. 4. No. 8. 

ClIESNUT-CROWNED PARRAKEET. — Lath. Sljlt. i. p. 314. 
120 . 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia, Guiana, ubi valdc communis. W. 
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THK AlfACA. 


fringe of blood colour on the top of the wings ; 
the bill is brown ; the feet cinereous. 

Jjiissoii has laiiged this parrakcet among 
those n bich have a short tail, but Maregrave 
never mentions that property ; and as that 
author never emits, in his descriptions, to note 
when they j\ave a short tail, and yet ranges 
the present between two long-tailed ones, we 
presunie that it belongs to that tribe. M’e have 
drawn the same inference with regard to the 
following, which Maregrave names JendayOy 
W'ithout saying that it has a short tail. 
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THE JENDAYA* 

Sixth Specks. 

This parroquet is equal in bulk to the black- 
bird, The back, the wings, the tail, and the 
rump, are of a blueish-grceu, inclining to that 
of beryl ; the head, the neck, and the breast, 
are orange- yellow ; the extremities of the 
wings blackish; the iris of a line gold co- 
lour ; the bill and feet black. It is found in 
Brazil, but no person has seen it except Alarc- 
gravc, and all the other writers ha\e copied 
liis account, * 

* CllAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACOs Jenoaya. P. macr. viridis, *capife collo ab- 
doniincque flavis. — l.ath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 92. No. 30. 

■ . O'wf/, Si/sf. i. p. 310. 

— Brasii.iknsis Lutea. — Hrii. iv. p. 399. 91. 

Jendaya.— itaii Si/n. p. 34. 5.-fF»//. p. 78.— Jrf. 

p. lie. 

Le Jendaya. — Biifi". par So>m. Ixiv. p. 47. 

Yellow headed Parrot. — Lath. Sp. i. p. 224. 26. 


in Bfastlia. 


HAUITAT 


VV. 
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'niK EMERALD PARROQDET' 

V 

^ Seventh Species. * 

The rich and brilliant green that covers the 
whole of the body, except the tail, which is 
chesnnt with a green point, seems to entitle 
this bird to the name of Emerald Parroquet. 
The appellation of Magellanic Parrakeetf which 
is given in the Planches Enluminees, ought to 
be rejected; for no parrot or parroquet inhabits 
so high a latitude. It is not likely that these 
would, pass the tropic of Capricorn in quest of 
regions which are colder than those at an equal 
distance on the northern hemisphere. Fcirther, 

* IiHAUACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTAcus Smakagdinos. P. MiatT. . viridis nitens, ab- 
(lomine portico caudaque ferrugiueo • cabtancis. — Lad. 
Jnd. Orn. i. p. 04. No. 30. 

. Syst. i, p. 322. 

La Pkgrgcue des Terkes Mauellaniques. — VI, V,nl. 
85. 

Emerai’DE. — Biijf. par Sonn. Ixiv. p. 48. 

Emerald Parrot. — JmIA. Syn. i. p. 230. 32. — Jd. Hu}'- 

p. 00. 

HABITAT 

Vi. 


ad frc(nm Magellan!. — ^13 pollices longus. 
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is it credible that birds which live upon tender 
and juicy fruits would wing their* * * § cOurse to 
frozen tracts, whicli yield iiotniug but a few 
starved berries? Yet such arc the lauds which 
border on the Straits of Magellan, where some 
travellers are supposed to have seen parrots. 
This assertion, which is preserved4u tlTe work 
of a respectable author *, would have appeared 
extraordinary, had wc not found, in tracing it 
to its source, that it rests on an evidence which 
destroys itself; it is that of the navigator 
Spilberg, who places the parrots in the Straits 
of Magellan, near the same place where, a little 
before, he fancied that he saw ostriches f. For 
a similar reason, perhaps, we ought to reject 
the relation that parrots are found in New Zea- 
land and in Diemen’s Land :}:, in the <l3d«tlegrcc 
of south latitude^. 

We shall now proceed to enumerate and de- 
scribe the parrotpiets of the new continent, 
which have a long tail unequally tapered, 

* Hist, des Navig. aux Terres Austrcles, t. i. p. 347. 

t Hist. G6n. dcs Voy. t xi. pp. 18 & 19. 

J Captain Cook's second Voyage. 

§ It is now ascertained, however, that several species of 
parroquets arc found in this latitude ; they arc not all equally 
suitceptible of eold ; and Virey thinks it probable that some 
may remain in those climates during the summer, which upon 
the approach of bad weather migrate nearer the line. We 
linow indeed that vast flocks of parrots and parrokeefs go 
from country to country, feeding on the fruits which they 
collect on their passage. W. 
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PARROQUETS 

WITH A LONG T.\JL UNEQUALLY TAIH^RED. 


THE SINCIALO 

First Specks. 

This bird is called Sincialo at St. Domingo. 
It is not larger than a blackbird, *but is twice 

^ * CHAUACTKU SEECl FICUS. 

PsiTTAcus Rufirostris. P. viriclis, rostro pedibusqiic 
Tuhris, rt'ctricibus apirc cwrulescentibus, orbitis incariia- 
tis). — Lath. Inck Oni, i. No. SM). 

. Cnncl, Spf, i. p, 323. 

PsiTTACA. — Bris. iv. p, 319. 54. 

PsiTTAcus Minor Mackouuiis. — liaii Syn, p. 33. 2. — hi 
131 . 6. — Will p. n.~^Sluan. Jam. p. 207. 11. — Brou/i. 
Jam. p. 472. 

Tui. — liaii Syn. p. 34. 1. — Will. p. 76 . — id. {Angl.) p. 116* 

L.\ PkkrucJIE. — ri. Enl, 550. 

l.E Sincialo. — Bujf. par Sonu. Ixiv, p, 31. 

Long -TAILED Green Parkakeet. — Edw. t. 175.-- 
iMth. Syn. i. p. 230. 33. 

HABITAT 

in America. — 124 poUices lougufr. W. 
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as long, its tail being seven inches, and its 
body five. It is disposed to chatter, tfnd easily 
learns to speak, to whistle, atid to mimic the 
cries of all the animals which it hears : these 
parroquets fly in flocks, and ])erch on the 
closest and most verdant trees ;*and as j(;he^are 
green themselves, they can hardly iie-picrceived. 
They make a great noise among the trees, many 
at once screaming, squalling, and chattering; 
and if they overhear the voice of men or other 
animals, they cry the louder *. This habit is 
not peculiar to the Sincialos, for almost all par- 
rots that arc kept in the house babble with 
more vocitcration when a person speaks high. 
They feed like the other parrots, but are more 
lively and cheerful: they are soon tamed ; they 
seem fond of being taken notice ot^ a»d they 
seldom are silent, for whenever a person talks, 
they scream and chatter likewise. They grow 
fat and delicate to cat, during the maturity of 
the seeds of Indian wood, which principally 
support them. 

The whole plumage of this parroquet is yel- 
lowish-green ; the inferior coverts of its wings 
and tail are almost yellow ; the two quills in 
the middle of the tail are longer, by an inch and 
nine lines, than those contiguous on either side, 
and the other lateral qudls contract gradually, 
so tliat the outermost are five inches shorter 
than the mid-ones. The eyes are encircled by 


^ Dutertre, t. ii. p. 252. 
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a flesh-coloured skin ; the iris is fine orange ; 
the bill Is black, with a little red at the base of 
the upper mandible; the feet and nails are flesh- 
coloured. This species is scattered through al- 
most all the warm parts of America. 

The .parroquet mentioned by Labat is a va- 
riety of ihk * ; the only fliftcrence being,' that 
there arc some small red feathers on the head, 
and the bill is white, — We must observe that 
Brisson has confoundetl this last bird with the 
Ahini-catinga of Maregrave, which is one of 
our cricks. 

\ 

*■ Perrique dc la Guadaloune. — Isahat. 

Psittaca Aquarum Lupiaruui. — /(m. 
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THE RED-FB,ONTED 
PARROQUET*. 

Second Species. 

This bird is found, like the preceding, in al- 
most all the warm parts of Ainerica. It was 
fust described by Edwards. The front is of a 
bright red ; the crown of the head of a fine 
blue ; the back of the head, the upper side of 
the neck, tlie superior coverts of the wings 
and those of the tail, are deep green ; the throat 
and all the under-side of the body pi little 
yellowish; some of the great coverts of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

.» 

PsiTTACUS Canicularis. P. macr. viridis, fronte rubra, 
occipile reinigibusque extimis cwruleis, orbitis fulvls. — 
Lat^, Ind, Orn, i. p. 94. No. 37. 

— ■ — . Gmel. S^sC, i. p. 323. 

Brasiliensis Fronte Rubr'a. — Bris. iv. 

p. 339. 62, 

LaPerrichb ^ Front Rouge. — Bujf\ PZ. Enl. 767.— 
par Sonn. Ixiv. p. 56. 

Red-and-blue-heabed Parrakeet. — Edw. t, 176.— 
Lath. Syn. i. p. 242. 40. 


W, 


America calidiorc, 


HABITAT 
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wings are blue ; the primaries are dull ash-co- 
lour ou the inside, and blue on the outside, and 
at the extremity ; the iris is orange ; the bill 
cinereous ; and the feet reddish. 

We must observe tliat Edwards, and Lin- 
na:us, who has'copied him, confound this parro- 
quet Xt !:•:»!. the Tui-apute-jiiha of Marc^ravc, 
which constitutes a different species, as will ap- 
pear from the following description. 





TBS XLlVXNtaS JSSABXiOT^ 
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THE APUTE JUBA* 

Third Species. 

% 

The j^nt, the sides of the head, and the top 
of the throat, are of a fine yellow ; the crown 
and back of the head, the upper surface of the 
neck and of the body, the wings and the tail, 
are of a fine green. Some of the superior co- 
verts of the wings, and the great quills, are 
edged exteriorly with blue ; the two quills in 
the middle of, the tail are longer than the lateral 
ones, which continually shorten, insomuch that 
the mid-ones exceed the outermost by an inch 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Pertinax. P. macr. viridis, subtus flavicans, 
genis fulvis^ remigibus rectricibusque c^nescentibus. — 
Lath, Ind„ Om, !• p. 94. No. 34. 

' . GmeL Sjfst, i. p. 322. 

PsiTT. IlliNIACA. — firtf. iv. p. 353. 6U. 

TDI 'ApcTEJrVBA. — Rati Syn.. p. 34. 2. — /d. 181. 

p. {Angl.) 116. § iv. 

La pBRavcBB iLLi^oisE. — PI. ]Enl. 528. 

L’ApUTB' ^VBA,-^B^. par Soon. Ikiv. p. 58. pi. 255. f. 2. 
VE£t,ow»FAeBi> Parrot. — Eim. t. 234. 
iLLtKOts PKSLiivr.—Ant. Zool. il No. 133.— Lath. Sj/n. i. 
P. 2M. 80., 

HARITA± 

fa America.— >13 pollices longus. . 

VOL. vir. 


H 
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and nine lines ; the lower belly is yellow ; the 
iris deep-orange ; the bill and feet cinereous. 

From this description alone it is manifest 
that this species is not the same with the pre- 
ceding, and is even widely different. Besides, 
it is very common iu Guiana, where the former 
is’hev'^-.vii’nd. It is vulgarly called at “Cay- 
enne the Wood-lice Parrakeety because it gene- 
rally lodges in the holes where these insects 
nestle. It remains the whole ye*ar in Guiana, 
and frequents the savannas and the cleared 
lands. It is very improbable that this species 
extends to the country of the Illinois, or roams 
so far north, as Brisson asscyts ; especially as no 
species of parrot is found beyond Carolina, and 
only one species in Louisiana, which we hava 
before described. 
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THE GOLDEN-CROWNED PARRO* 

QU ET*. 

Fourth Species. 

This name was bestowed by Edwards, who 
took the l)ird for a female of the preceding spe- 
cies. What he descrilied was really a female, 
since it layed five or six small white eggs in 
England, and lived fourteen years in that clim- 
ate. I3ut the species is iliffereiit from the fore- 
going, for though both are common in Cay- 
enne, they never associate togctlier, but keep 
in great separate flocks ; and the males res'emble 
the females. The Goklen-crowned Parroquet 
is called in Guiana the Parrakeet of the Savan' 
nas: it speaks extremely well, is v«ry fondling 

* CHAHACTEtt SPECIKICUS. 

PsiTTACOS Brasjliensis. P macr. viridis, verticc auran- 
tio. jugulo llavo-rubescciite, fascia alaruiu regimibusque 

extus caeruleis Lo/A. l«d. Orn. i. p. 103. No. 63. 

PsiTT. Aureus. — Gmel. St/tt. I. p. 329. 

— Brasiliensis. — Bris, iv. p. 337. 61. 

La Perriche Couronne'e d'OR. -- Bujf. par Som. Ixiv. 
p. 61. 

Golden-crowned Parrakeet. — Ed. t. 23b. — Lath. Syn. 
i. p. 251. 64. 

HABITAT 

. w. 


la Brasiiig, 


M 
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and intelligent ; whereas the preceding is not 
esteemed, and articulates with difficulty. 

This handsoifie parroquet lias a large orange 
spot on tlic fore-part of the head ; the rest of 
tlie head, all the upper side of the body, the 
wings,^an(l tlu? tail, are of a deep-green; the 
tll^oaTal^^!•he lower part of the neck are of a 
yellowish-green, M'ith a slight tinge of dull-red; 
the rest of the under side of the body is pale- 
green ; some of the great superior coverts of 
the wings arc edged exteriorly with blue ; the 
outer side of the feathers of the middle of the 
wings is also of a fine blue, which forms oii 
each wing a broad longitudinal band of that 
beautiful colour ; the iris is vivid orange ; the 
bill and feet blackish. 
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THE GUAROUBA, or YELLOW 
PARROQUET * 

Fifth Species. 

Marcgrave and De Laet are the first who 
take notice of this bir/tl, which is found in Bra- 
zil, and sometimes in the country cf the Ama- 
zons, where however it is rare t, nor is it ever 
seen near Cayenne. This parroquet, wliich the 

Brazilians ca)l — that is, Yellow Bird — 

« 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Luteus. P. inacr. luteiis, reniigibus niajoribus 
viridibus« — Lat/i, Ind, Orn, i. p. 02. No. 32. 

PsiTT. Brasiliensis Lutea. — Bris. iv, p. 369. 74, 

Guarouba. — GrneL Si/sf, i. p. 320. 

LePerruche Jaune de Cayenne. — Pl.^EnL 525. 

Le Guarouba, on Perriche Jaune, — Buff, par Sonv. 
Ixiv. p. (54. 

Quijubatui. — Raii Syn. p. 35. 9. — IVill, p. 78. — Id, 
CAiigLj 117. § 4. 

Brasilian Yellow Parrot. — Lath, Syn, i. p. 225. 28. 
HABITAT 

in Brasilia. — 11 pollices loiigus. W. 

t The rarest of the parrots arc those which are entirely 
yellow, with a little green at the extremity of the wings : I 
pever saw any of this sort hut at Para."— La Condaraine, 
Voyage d. Riviere dcs /lin^nes, p, 173. 
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does not learn to speak at all ; and it is melan- 
choly and solitary. Yet the savages hold 
it in great estiimtion for the sake of its plum- 
age, which is very different from that of the 
other parrots, and on account of its being easily 
tamed. It is ahnost entirely yellow, only there 
are^Onre ■gjt!*en spots (>11 the wings, whose small 
quills are green, fringed with yellow ; the pri- 
maries are violet, fringed with blue; and the 
same mixture of colours appears on the tail, 
•whose extremity is blue-violet ; its middle and 
lump arc green, edged with yellow ; all the rest 
of the body is pure yellow, and vivid saffron or 
orange. The tail is five incjics in length, which 
is that of the body ; it is nuich’trpered, so that 
the last lateral feathers are one half shorter 
than j;^hose of the miildle. The Yellow Mexi- 
can Parrakcet, given by Brisson from Seba, ap- 
pears to be a variety of this; and the little pale-, 
red wliich Seba represents on the head of his 
bird 6 'wc//o, *and wn'ich was perhaps only an 
orange tint, does not form a specific cliarac- 
ter *. 

• 

• This species seems to be subject to great variation of 
colour, according to its age or sex. — Hee iMcxaillanfs 
Nut. dts Ven'uq. W. 
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THE YELLOW-HEADED PARRO- 
QUET* 

Sixth Species. 

This parroquet appears to be one of those 
which travel from Guiana to Carolina, to Lou- 
isiana f. and even to Virginia. The front is of 
a beautiful orange; all the rest of the head, 
the throat, the half of the neck, an«.l the fan of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUS Carolinensis. P. macr, viridis, capite collo 
genibusque luteis. — Lath, hid, Orn, i. p. 93. No. 

, ■ . ■ , — M I GmeL Si/st, i. p. 320. — Briss, 

iv. p. 350. 67. 

hk Pkrriche a Tete Jaune.-— Bi#. par Sann, Ixir. p. 68. 
Carolina Parrot.— Car. i. t. l\,^Arct, ZooL ii. 
No. 132.— Si/ii. i. p.227.29.— /rf. Sup, p. 59. 


HABITAT ^ 

in America. W. 

t ** 1 saw also that day, for the first time, parrots (in 
Louisiana) ; they appear along the Teakiki, but in summer 
only ; these were stray-birds, which repaired to the Missis- 
sippi, where they occur in all seasons. They are scarcely 
larger than black-birds ; their head is yellow, with a red spot 
on the middle ; on the rest of their plumage green predomin- 
ates.” — Hist, de la Nouv, France^ par Charlevoix, Fat'is, 
1744, t. iii. p. 334. ^ 
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the wing, are of a fine 3 'ellow ; the rest of the 
body, aiid the superior coverts of the wings, 
arc liglit-green ; the great quills of the wiugs 
are brown on the inner lide ; the outer side is 
jellow, as far as one-third of its length, it 
t hen g^ws green-and blue near the extreipity ; 
the middRTquills of the wiugs, and those of the 
tail, are green ; the two middle ones of the tail 
are an inch and half longer than those adjacent 
on either side ; the iris is yellow ; the bill is 
yellowish-white ; and the feet are grey. 

These birds, says Catesby, feed upon the 
seeds and kernels of fruits, particularly apples, 
and the grains contained in* cypress cones. In 
autumn they resort to the orchards in great 
flocks, and as they tear and mangle fruits to 
obtaiir the kernel, which is the only part that 
they eat, they do much injury. They penetrate 
as far as Virginia, which is the most northern 
colony, sidypins Catesby, where I heard of par- 
rots being seen. This is also the only species 
found in Carolina, where a few breed; but most 
of them retir^isouthwards in the love season, 
and appear again during the harvest; being en- 
ticed by the fruit-trees and rice-crops. The 
colonies between the tropics suffer greatly from 
the influx of parrots on their plantations. Iq 
the mouths of August and September, of 17^0 
and 1751, a prodigious number of parrots of all 
kinds arrived in Surinam, and spread in flockJ* 
among the ripe coffee; they ate the red husks, 
without touching the beans,, which they sutter- 
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ed to fall to the ground. In 1760, about the 
.same season, new swarms of these birds appear- 
ed, and, extending along the coast, did much 
injury, though it c<^ld not be corjectured 
whence they came *. In general, the ripeness 
of frpits, the plenty or scarcity of food in dif- 
ferent countries, compel certain species of par- 
rots to flit from one tract to another 

* Pistorius. Beschriving van Colonie van Surinaamen, Am- 
sterdam, 1768. 

t “ In the Anti^ are found parrots of aH sizes and colours. 
These birds issue from the country of the Antis, when the 
card or maize is sown, of which they are very fond ; and ac- 
cordingiy they make grert havock. The Guatarnayas alone, 
on account of tinr unwieldiiiess, never sally from the couii* 
try of the Antis ; they all fly in flocks, yet one species inter- 
mingles not with another/' — Gardlassoy Hist, des Incas. 
Paris, 1744, t. ii, p. 83. 
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THE ATI A TAEROQUET*. 
Seventh Specks. 

Barreke is the first who has noticed this 
bird. It is, however, frequently seen iii Cay- 
enne, wlicrc it is reckoned migratory. It haunts 
the overllowcd savannas, like the aras, and also 
subsists on the fruits of the palmetto. It is 
called the ^ira Parroqiiet, because it is larger 
than the other parroijuets its tiul very long, 
being nine inches, and its body the same ; like 
the aras also, it has a naked skin from the cor- 
ners ^ the bill to the eyes, and pronounces dis- 
tinctly the word ara, though with a raucous 
voice, and lower and shriller. The natives at 
Caj enuc call it Makavomnne. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

% * 

PsiTTAcus Mak AVO iJANN A. P. niiicr. viridis, genis midis, 
subtus nifescens, abdomine vircscijnte, reiiiigibus caeruleis 
apieibus extus fuscis. — Idith. huL Orn, i. p, B4. No. 6. 

Makawuanna. — GmcL Si/sf, i. p. 314. 

La PKUiurHE Ara. — Buf. PI, EnL BCM. — Buff, par Bow, 
Jxiv. p. 72. pi. 266. f. 1. 

Parrot Maccaw. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 205. 6. 

HABITAT 

W. 


in Capna, Guiana. — 18 pollices longue. 
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The quills of the tail are unequally tapered ; 
all the upper side of the body, of the vieag% and 
of the tail, deep-green, with a dark cast, except 
the great quills of tljt wings, which are blue, 
edged with green, and terminated with brown 
on the outside ; the upper part and the sides of 
the head are green mixed with deep-blje, so as, 
in certain positions, to appear entirely blue; 
the throat, the lower part of the neck, and the 
top of the breast, have a deep rusty cast ; the 
rest of the breast, the bellv, and the sides of 
the body, are of a paler green than that of the 
back ; lastly, on the lower belly there is some 
brown-red, which extends over some of the 
lower coverts of the tail; the quills of the wings 
and of the tail are 3 ’ellowish green below. 

We have only to describe the short, tailed 
parroquets of the new continent, to which we 
have given the generic name of 7b«/, by which 
they arc known in Brazil. 
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THE TOUJS, or SHORT-TAILED 
PARROQOETS. 


These are the smallest of all the parrots 
which inhabit the new continent : their tail is 
short, and their bulk exceeds not that of the 
sparrow, ami most of tlieni are incapable of be- 
ing taught to speak ; for of the five species with 
which we are accpiaintcd, .there are only two 
which can acquire that talent. The Touis ap- 
pear to be found in both continents, and, 
thougii not exactly of the same species, they 
are analogous and related, because they have 
been transported, as I formerly mentioned. Yet 
I am inclined to think that they arc all origi- 
nally native^ of Brazil, whence they have been 
introduced into Guinea and the Philippine 
islands. 
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the YELLOW-lfIROATED TOUI» 

First Specks. • 

The head and all the upper side of the body 
arc of a fine green; tlie throat is of a fine 
orange-colour ; all the under side of the body 
yellowish-green ; the superior coverts of the 
M'ings are variegated with green, brown, and 
yellowish; the inferior coverts are fine yellow; 
the quills of the wings are variegated with 
green, ycllowjsh, and deep cinereous ; those of 
the tail arc green, and edged internally with 
yellowish ; the bill, the feet, and the nails, are 

grey- 


* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

I*slTTACes Tout. P. virulis, ftula niiicuik parva pallide 
fulv», tectricibus alaniin macula castanea viridi - aureo 
varia. — Lath. Lid. Orii. i. p. 13 1. No. 157. 

Tovi. Gmd. Sysf. i. p. 

PsiTTACULA Guttuke Loteo. — Bfis. iv. p. 39G. 81). t. 30. 
f.3. 

La Petite Perruchb ii Gorge Jatne. — PI. Enl. 190. 
f.l. 

Le Tovi ^ Gorge Jaune.— Dw/T. par Sonn. Ixiv. p, 86. 

Yellow-throated Parrakeet. — Lath. Syn. i. p. 319. 
128. 

HABITAT 

ill America ?-~.6j pollices longiis. W. 
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THE SO*)VE». 

* Second Species. 

SosovK is tlic G alibi name of this charming 
little bird, which is easily dcsciibed, since it is 
entirely of a brilliant green, except a spot of 
light-yellow on the qnills of the wings, and on 
the superior coverts of the tail ; the bill is white, 
and the feet grey. 

This species is common ii\ Guiana, especially 
near Oyapoc and the river Amazons. It can 
easily be tamed, and taught to speak. Its voice 
is lik^^that of Punch in the puppet-shows; and 
when well trained it chatters perpetually. 

* fHARACTEB SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACUs SosovE. P. viridis, macula alarum tectricum* 
que flava, rostro pedibuisque griseis. —7 Lath. lud. Om. i. 
p. 134. No. 139. 

. Gmel , Si/tt. i. p. 852. 

La Petite Pbkruche de Cayenne.— P/. Enl. 456. f. 2. 
LE Sosove. — Buff, par Sonn. Ixiv. p. 88. 

Cayenne Pakrakeet.— LaM. Syn. i. p. 320.130. 


in Cabana, Guiana. 


HABITAT 


W. 
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THE WRICA*. 

Third Species. 

Marcgrave first described this bird. Its 
plumage is entirely green ; the eyes are black; 
the bill carnation ; and the feet blucish. It is 
soon tamed and taught to speak, and is very 
gentle and easily managed. 

The Small Chatterer of the Planches Enlumi- 
nces seems to be of the same species ; it is also 
entirely green; its bill flesh-coloured, and of 
the usual size of a toui. 

The 7mn of .lean de Laet f does not incan 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

PsiTTACus Tirica. P. vifidis, rostro inc^mato, pedibus 
cserulescentibus. — Lat/i. Jnd, Orn, i. p. 134. No. 158. 

GmeL Syst. i. p. 851. — Rati Syn, p. 34. 

p. (AngL) p. IIG. 

PsiTTACULA Bkasiltknsis. — Rru, iv. p. 382. 81. 

La Petite Jaseuse. — PL £»/. 837- 
Le Tirica. — ihtff. par Sonn. Ixiv. p. 89. 

Oreen Parrakeet. — Brawn. Jam. p. 473. — LAh. Syn. i. 
p. 320. 129. 


HABITAT 


Braigiliu^ Jamaica. W. 

t Description des IiiJes Occidentales, p. 490# 
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any particular species, but comprehends all the 
parroqucts in general ; and therefore we ought 
not, with Brissdii, to refer it to the Tui-tirica of 
Maregrave. 

Soiiiierat mentions a bird which he saw in 
the island of L'ufou, and which much resembles 
the Tui-tirica of Maregrave. It is of the same 
bulk, and its plumage wholly dyed green, 
though deeper above, ami lighter below. But 
it is distinguished by the grey colour of its bill, 
which is carnation in the other, and by the grey 
cast of its feet, which are blueish in the former: 
these differences would be insufficient to con- 
stitute a species, if the climates were not so 
distant. It is possible, and evemprobable, that 
this bird was carried from America to the Phi- 
lippines, where it might undergo those small 
changes. 
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THE ETE, Or TOUI-ETE * 


• Fourth Specks. 

We are likewise indebted to iMarcgrave for 
the account of this bird. It is found in Brazil; 
its plninagc is in general light-green ; but the 
rump, and the top of the wings, are of a fine 
blue; all the quills of the wings are edged with’ 
blue on the outside, which forms a long blue 
band when tke wings are closetl ; the bill is 
flesh-coloured, an<l the feet cinereous. 

^ CHAKACTJat SPKCIFICUS. 

fsiTTAcus Passeiumjs. P. luleo-vimis, mucula alarum 
uropygi. alisque subtus cajruleis. — Lath. hid. Orn, i. 
p. 133. No. 156. * * 

— — . Gmcl. Sj/st. i. p. 342. 

PsiTTAC. Bbasil. Uropygio Cyaneo. — Bris. iv. p. 381. 
83. 

Tuiete. — Rail Si/n. p. 34. 6 . — JVilL p. 78. — Id. ( Angl.) 
116. cli. 14. p. 6. 

L’Ete', ou Toui-e'te', — B/ z/T. par Sotin. Ixiv. p. 91. 
fellORT-TAILKD VkLLOWISH-GREEN PAUUAKEET. — Baftt. 
(hiian. p. 162. 

1-east Blge-and-guekn Parrakeet. — Edu\ t. 235. — 
Eath. Stft}, i. p. 319. 127. 

HABITAT 

Bnisilia ct Guiana. — 4 poll ices lougus. W. 

VOJL. VII. 
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irs 

To the same species \ve may refer the bird 
denominated by Edwards the Lm,st Green aml- 
blue Parrakeet,, the only rlifterence being that 
its wing- quills are not edged with blue, but 
with yellowish-green, and that the bill and feet 
are fine yellow. 
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THE GOLDEN-HEADED TOUI * 


Fifth Species. 


This bird is also found in Brazil. All its 
plumage is green, except the head, which is of 
a fine yellow; and, us its tail is very short, we 
must not confound it M'-ith another parroquet 
Avhich has also a gold colour, but, at the same 
time, a long tail. 

A variety, or at least a contiguous species, is 
delineated in the Planches Enluminics, where it 
is denominated the Little Parralceet of the inland 

* CIIAllACTKR SPECIFTCUS. 

PsiTTAcus Tci. P. viridis, fronte auranlia, orbitis flavis, 
roslro nigro. — Lath, hid, Orn, i, p. 134, No. 160. 

. G/iiel. Si/sf, i. p. 352. 

PsiTTAciTLA Bkasiliensis Ictkuocephalos.— /J m. iv. 
p. 398. 90. 

Tui, spec. 4tii. — Rail Sj/n, p. 34. 4. — Will. p. 78. — Id. 
{AngL) p. 116. 

La Petite Pekruchk do I’Isle de St. Thomas. — 
in. Enl. 456. 1. (Var.) 

Le Toui a Tete d*Or. — Bujf. par Sonn. Ixiv. p. 93. 
^old-headed Parr are et. — Lath. Syn.'i. p. 321. 

HABITAT 


N 2 


Brasilia. 


W. 
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of St. Thomas, because tbe Abbfe Aubry, rector 
of St. Louis, in whose cabinet the specimen was 
lodged, said that it came from that island. But 
the only difference between it and the Golden- 
headed 'l.''oui is, that the yellow tinge is much 
paler. 

These five species are all the touis of the 
new world that we are acquainted with ; nor 
are we certain w'hether the two small short- 
tailed parrakcets, the first noticed by Aldrovan- 
dus, the second by Seba, ought to be classed 
with the rest, for the descriptions are very im- 
perfect. Tliat of Aldrovandus seems rather to 
be a cockatoo, by reason of'the tuft on its head, 
and that of Seba appears to be 2 lory, because 
its plumage is almost entirely red. But we 
kno^ none of the cockatoos or lories that re- 
semble them closely, or with which w'e could 
venture to class them. 
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THE CURUCHIS*. 

Stfcii is the name which these birds bear in 
their native climate of Brazil. This word imi- 
tates their cry so exactly, that the natives of 
Guiana have omitted only the first letter, and 
call them Their characters arc these; 

their bill short, hooked, indented, broader than 
it is thick, and much like that of the parrots ; 
it is surrounded at its base by ragged feathers, 
projecting forwards, but not so loiig as in the 
bearded birds, which we shall afterwards de- 
scribe ; the legs also are very short, and fea- 
thered withiu a little of the insertion of the 
toes, which are placed two behind and two be- 
fore. We know only three species, and these 
may perhaps be reduced to two, though nomen- 
clators reckon six, some of which are varieties, 
^ud others belong to a different genus. 

♦TROGON. 

CHARACTER OENERICUS. 

Rostrum breve, validum, raargine serratum. 

If ares vibrissis tectae. 

Pedes breves, lanugine tecti, scansorii. 
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THE RED BELLIED CURUCUI» 

First Species. 

This bird is ten indies and a half long; tlie 
head, the whole of the neck and the rise of the 
breast, the back, the rump, and the coverts of 
the upper side of the tail, are of a fine brilliant 
green, but changing, and, in a certain position, 
blue; the coverts of the wings arc blue-grey, 
variegated with small black zig-zag lines; ami 
the great quills of the tail arc 'black, except 
their shafts, which are partly white ; the quills 
of tn^ tail are of a fine green, like the back, cx- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Teogon Ccrvcui. T. yiridi-aurcus, subtus fulvo-minia« 
ceus, gula nigra, tectricibus alarum ractricibusque 3 exti* 
mis aibo nigroque fasciatis. — Lath, Ind. Oni. i. p. 198. 

No. 1. 

— . Gmtl. St/st, i. p. 403. — Rati Sj/n- 

p. 45. 4. — IVill. p. 96. t. 22. 

Tzikitzian. — RaU Syn. p. 103. — 'Will. p. 303. 
’rR 060 N^.BKASlI.l£NSIS YiBlDis.->Bm. iv. p. }.73. 4. 

Le Coohoucoo bVENTuB Rouge. — Bvff. PI. Enl. A&i." 

Buf. ,par SynH.]ia^p^'62&. pi. 159. f. 2. / ' 

R£])-bei.i.tei> CvnvCvu^Lath, Syn. ii. p. 485. 1. 

jn Mexico, Brasilia. — lOj pollices loiigiis. W. 
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fcept the two outer ones, which are blackish, 
and have small, transverse, grey linctf; a part 
of the breast, the belly, and th?: coverts of the 
under side of the tail, are of a fine red ; the bill 
is yellowish, and the legs are brown. 

Another subject, which apjiears to have been 
a female, differed in no respect, except that all 
the parts which were of a fine brilliant green in 
the first are blackish-grey in this, and without 
any reflections; the small zig-.zag lines are 
much more indistinct, because the dark-brown 
predominates, and the three outer quills of the 
tail have, on their exterior wriis, alternate black- 
and-white bars; the upper mandible is entirely 
brown, and the lower yellowish; lastly, the red 
colour is much less spread, occupying only the 
lower belly, and the coverts of the uudeS sur- 
face of the tail. 

There is a third subject in the King’s cabi- 
net, w'hich differs chiefly from the two pre- 
ceding ill these respects : the tail is longer, and 
the three outer quills on each side have their 
outer webs and their tips white ; the three ex- 
terior quills of the wing are marked with trans- 
verse spots, that are alternately white and black 
at their margin; there is also a gold-green shade, 
waving on the back and on the quills in the 
niiddle of the tail, tvhich has not place in the 
preceding. But the red tinge is disposed in the 
same way, and begins only at the lower belly, 
®nd the bill is similar in its shape and colour. 

The Chevalier Le Febvre Deshayes, corre- 
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ipoiulcut of the Cabinet, whom we have often 
had occasion to quote as an cxccllent'ohservcr, 
has sent us a eoloured drawing of this bird, 
with excellent observations. lie says that it is 
called at Sr. Doniinjvo the Red Dnneers*, and 
in many ot the other islands it is termed the 
English Ltidij i . “ 'rius bird retires,” he adds, 

“ into the dci)th8 of the forests during the sea- 
son ot its amours ; its melancholy anil even dis- 
mal accents seem to c.xpress that profound sen- 
sibility which carries it into the desert, to en- 
joy in solitude tlic tenderness of love, and that 
languor which is more delicious perhaps than 
its transports. This cry alone reveals its re- 
treat, which is often inaccessible, and difficult 
to discover 

‘WTheir loves commence in April: they 
choose the hole of a tree, and line it with the 
ilust of worm-eaten wood ; and this bed is as 
soft as cotton or down. If they cannot find 
such dust, 'they break fre.sh wood with their 
bill, and reduce it to powilcr; and their bill, 
which is indented near the point, is suilicicntly 
strong for that purpose: it also serves to en- 
large the hole, when not., suflicicntly wide. 
They lay three or four egg.s, which arc white, 
and somewhat smaller than tho.se of a pigeon. 

Whili; the female hutches, the employ* 

’ Caledon loujje. t Ociuoi.scllc au Dainc Angloiso* 

J Sonnini coni|>arcs llic tnclaHchuly note of this bird to tin* 
looaiiing of au iufunt. VV. 
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fiieiit ©f the male is to bring supplies of food, 
to keep watch on a neiglibouriug bough, and 
to sing. At other times he is silent and re- 
served; but during incubation he fatigues the 
echos with those languishing sounds, which, 
how insipid soever they may appear to us, un- 
doubtedly sooth the terlious occupation of his 
dear companion. 

“ The young, at tlie moment of their exclu- 
sion, arc entirely naked, without any trace of 
feathers, but which begin to sprout two or three 
days after. Their head and hill appear uncom- 
monly tiiick, comjxired with the rest of their 
body; their legs, too, .seem excessively long, 
though they, are very short when the bird is 
grown. The male becomes silent the instant 
that the brood are hatclicd ; but he again rc- 
.sumes his song, with Ins loves, in the months 
of August and Sej)tcinher. 

“ They feed their young with worms, cater- 
pillars, and insects. Their eneruies are the 
rats, the serpents, and both the nocturnal and 
<liurnal birds of prey ; so that the species of the 
ooroocoais is. not numerous, most of them falling 
a sacrifice to deprcilation. 

“ After the young ones arc flown, they re- 
main not long together; they yield to their so- 
litary instinct, anti disperse. 

“In some individuals the legs are reddish, in 
others they are slaty-blue. It has not been ob- 
served whether this diversity is occasioned by 
or results from the difference of se.x.” 
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The Chevalier Deshayes tried to raise some of 
the preceding 3 ’ear, but his attempts were fruit-' 
less; and, eithei* from a languid or a loftj" tem- 
per, thej’^ obstinately’’ refused to eat. Per- 
haps,'' says he, “ 1 should have succecvied better, 
if I had taken them just after hatching; but 
a bird whicli lives so remote from us, and which 
seeks iblicity in the freedom and silence of tlu! 
desert, seems not a(la])ted for slavery, and must 
continue a stranger to all the liabits of the do 
niestic state.’’ 
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THE YELLOW-BELLIED CURU- 
CUI * 

Second Specks. 

This bird is about eleven inches long; the 
wings when closed do not reach quite to the 
tail; the head and the upper side of the neck 
are blackish, with rellcctious of handsome green 
ill some parts ; the back, the rump, and the co- 
verts of the upper side of the tail, are brilliant 
green, like the tliighs ; the great coverts of the 
wings are blackish, with small white spotf^' the 
great quills of the wings arc blackish, and the 
four or five outer ones have a white sliaft; the 
quills of the tail are of the same colour with 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Tuogon VlUiDis. T. virUli-anrous, subtus lutciis, gula 
nigra, rcctricibus utiiiiqne Iribus extiiuis ublique ot den- 
tatini albis. — Lat/i. Ind, Orn, i. p. 199. No. 2. 

— . ihucL Sj/fit. i, p. 404. — Ihis. iv. p. 168. 

2. 1. 17.1. 

Le CouRoucou,h Ventre Jaune. — Biffi'. Pi. Enl. 105. — 
Bujf, par Sonn, liii. p. 

\kllow-bellikd CuRUCi'i. — Lat/i. Sjm. ii. p. 488. 2. 

HABITAT 

^ Cayaira, — 11 J pollices longus. W. 
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those of the wings, except that they have sonic 
reflections of a brilliant greeji; the three outer 
ones on each side are radiated transversely with 
black and white ; the throat and the under side 
of the neck are <lark-brown ; the breast, the 
belly, and the'eoverts below the tail, are of a 
fine yellow; the bill is indented, and appears 
dark-brown, as well as the legs ; the nails are 
black ; the tail is tapered, the feather on each 
side being two inches shorter than the two 
middle ones, which are the longest. 

Between tlie Ued-bellicd Curucui and the Yel- 
low-bellied Curucui lie some varieties, which 
our nomenclators have taken for difl’ereut spe- 
cies. Such, for instance, is the .one denomin- 
ated, in tlie PI. Knl. the Guiam Curucui, 
AvhiWi is only a variety of the Yellow-bellied 
Curucui, occasiiined by age ; the sole diftcrence 
being, that the upper side of the back, which 
in the adult is fine azure, is ash-coloured in the 
young one. * 

Further, the bird represented in the PI. Enl. 
by the name o.f the Rufous-tailed Curucui of 
Cayenne, is a variety of tlie same Yellow-bellied 
Curucui, produced by moulti,ng ; since the only 
difterence is, that the feathers of the back and 
tail are rufous instead of blue *. 

There is also a variety of this Yellow-bellied 
Curucui: it is the bird termed by Brisson the 


• Trogon Rufus. — (Imcl. 

TUe Rufous Curucui. — T.(ith, 
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JVhUe-hellied Green Curucui of Cayenne. The 
only difference lies in the colour of 'the tail, 
which may be owing to age, For the feathers 
were not completely formed. It-might also be 
an accidental diversity ; but certainly none of 
these three birds can be regarded as a distinct 
and separate species *. 

We have seen another individual whose breast 
and belly were whitish, with a tinge of citron 
in many parts ; which made us suspect that the 
u'hite-beliietl curucui, just mentioned, was only 
a variety of the Yellow-beliied Curucui 

* Trogon Viridis. — Var, Linn. Sf Gmcl. 

t This is said t'< be a rare species in Cayenne : the yellow 
belly is more common than the red. W. 
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The VIOLET-HOODED CURUCHI •. 

« 

Third Specks. 

The throat, neck, and breast, arc of a very 
dusky-violet ; the head is of the same colour, 
except that of the front, and of the space round 
the eyes and cars, n hich is blackisli ; tiie eye- 
brows yellow ; the back and rump of a deep 
green, with gold rotlcctions ; the superior co- 
verts of the tail arc blueish-green, with the same 
gold retlections ; the wings are brown, and 
their coverts, as well as the middle tpiills, are 
dotted with white ; the two central (juills of the 
tail are green, verging on blueish, and tcrniiu- 
ated with black; the two adjacent pairs are of 
• 

* CHARACTER Sl’E Cl I’lCUS. 

Tkogov VioLACRT s. T. violucoiis, (iorfio vivicli, Icctiioi 
bus alarum, remi^ibusque secuiulariis albo maculatis, rec' 
trleibus ii latcralihus albo iii^nxjue iaociatis apice albis.— 
////^. ///.'/, Oni. i. p. llil). No. 3/ 

^ , GmcL St/.st, i. p. 40 4. 

L;-; Coi Koucou k Chaperon Violet, — Ihtjf.par Sonn 

liii. p. 335. 

VioLi/r-iiEAHED CURUCUI.— Si/n, ii. p..401. 5. 


HABITAT 

cum pracccdciitibus.— Oj polliccs longus. 
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the same colour in the uncovered part, and 
blackish in tlicrcst; the three lateral pairs are 
black, striped and terminated ^vith white ; the 
bill is lead-colour at the base, and whitish near 
the point; the tail excctals the wings when 
closed by two inches and nine' lines, and the 
total length of the bird is nine inches and 
a half. 

M. Koelrcuter calls this bird Laiiius * ; but 
it is of a genus very different from that of a 
shrike, a lanner, or another bird of prey. A 
broad short bill, and bristles around the lower 
mandible; such are the characters which it has 
in common with the ciirucuis. But the pro- 
perties where’ll it resembles the cuckoos, that 
the legs are very short and feathered to the 
nails, which are slender and disposed in ^^airs, 
the one before and the other behind ; that the 
nails are short, and slightly hooked ; and lastly, 
the want of a membrane around the base of the 
bill : all these differ from the characters of the 
rapacious tribe. 

The curiicuis are solitary birds which live in 
the heart of damp forests, wlicre they subsist on 
insects; thev are never observed to consort 
in flocks ; they generally sit on the middle 
branches, the cock and hen on sejiarate but ad- 
jacent trees, and call each other alternately, by 
repeating their hollow monotonous cry, ooroo- 
fouk. They never fly far, but only from tree 


* Comment, Pctropol. 17G3. 
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to tree, and seldom even ilo that; for they 
remain daring tlio greatest part of the day in 
the same spot, concealed beneath the thickest 
bouglis ; where, though their voice is conti- 
nually heard, yet, as they arc motionless, they 
can hartliy be discovered. They arc clothed so 
thickly with plumage, that they appear larger 
than ill reality ; thev would seem to equal the 
bulk of a pigeon, though they have not more 
flesh tlian a thrush. But if their feathers be 
numerous and close, they are weakly rooted, 
for they drop with the least rubbing ; so that 
it is difficult to prepare specimens for the ca- 
binet. These birds are among the most beau- 
tifui of South America, rernandez says that 
the fine feathers of the red-bellied curucui were 
used ’by the Mexicans in making portrait.s, a 
gaudy kind of paintings, and other ornaments 
which they wbre at festivals, or in battle. 

There are two other birds mentioned by 
Fernandez, which Brisson supposes to be cii- 
rucuis; but they undoubtedly belong not to 
that genus. 

The first is what Fernandez compares to the 
stare, and which we have formerly noticed 1 
am astonished that Biasson could fancy that it 
was a curucui, since Fernandez himself refers 
it to the genus of the stares, and their figures 
are similar. But the shape of the bill, the dis- 
position of the toes, the form of the bod}’, 


* Trogon Mexicanus.— Bm. 
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(ivoiy property of the liird, in short, is so 
\\i(l(‘ly tliU’erent from those of the curucihs, 
that they never with propriety eaii bo asso- 
ciat<.’(l. 

Tlic secontl bird which Brisson has taken for 
aeuriiciii is one wliicli I’eruandez** says is ex- 
eecdtiigly beautiful, and of the size of a pigeon; 
tliat it fre(|uents the sea-shore; and tliat its 
bill is lon<^, broad, black, and a little hooked : 
this form of the bill is very different from wliat 
obtains in the curucuis — a circumstance alone 
suHieient to exclude it from this genus. Fer- 
nandez subjoins that it docs not sing, and that 
its flesh is unfit for eating ; that its head is blue, 
and the rest of its plumage blue, variegated 
with green, black, and whitish. Hut these in- 
dications arc not precise enough to detennine 
the species. 

* Trogon Mexicaiuis Varius. — Brh. 
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THE CURUCUCKOO*. 


Betwken the extensive family of the cuckoo 
cind that of tiic curucui, \v« shall place a bird 
which seems to participate of both ; supposing 
that the indication of Scba is less faulty than 
most of those inserted in his bulky work l his 
account is as follows “ The head is of a pale- 
red, bearing a fine tuft of brighter red, varie- 
gated with black. The hill is pale-red; the 
upper side of the body is bright -red; the 
coverts of the wings and the under side of 
the body arc pale-red ; the quills of the wings 
and'those of the tail are yellow, shaded with a 
blackish tint,” 

* CHAKACTER SPECIFICUS, 

# 

CucuLus Hr A.si LiKNSis. C. caiida subscquali, capitc criV 
talo, corpore rubro, reinigibus flavescentibus.— Lrt/A* W- 
Orn. i. p, •2*22. No. 4B. 

. Gmel, Spt, i. p. 419. 

Cristatus Ruber. — BnV. 

p. 154. 25. 

Le Coi;roicoucou.-— Bw/. par Sonn, liii. p. 341. 
Red-cubeked Cuckow.— LaM. Hjin , ii. p.545. 45. 

HABITAT 


in Bras>iiia«— 10 poilicei loigii. 
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This bird is not so large as the magpie, its 
total Iciigtli being about ten inches. • 

We must observe tliat Seba tilkes no notice of 
the disposition of its toes, and in his figure they 
are disposetl by tliree and one, not by two and 
two. lint the asserting the birtf to be a cuckoo, 
implied the latter. 
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THE TO UR AGO* 

Tiiis is one (if till' most hoaiitiful of' the 
African birds; for besides that its plumage is 
brilliant and its eyes sparble with lire, it has 
a sort of (.rest on the bead, or rather a crown, 
which confers an air of distinction. I cannot 
conceive, therefore, why otir noincnclators range 
it with the cuckoos, which, e\erv body knows, 
are udv birds; it is also di icriininated bv its 
tuft, and liy the shape of its bill,, of which the 
upper part is more arched than in the cuckoos. 
InA'C'd the only couiinon character is, that it 

* CllAUACTIill SPKCIFICU.S. 

CucuLus PeJus.v. r. caiKui irqnali, ca])ile cristato, cor- 
pore siui^Hiiiieis. — Lfith, 

liiiL Om. i. p. *i22. '>■«>. 10. 

. t/. i. }). no. 

GuiMJiNsij Cui/r.\TLs ViiiiDis.— Brtf. if* 

p. 152. 21. 

Lk Tour ago. — P/. Etil. CUl.- lUrj/i par Sunn, liii. p. 3^3. 
pi. 150. f. 1. 

Crowk Biro rR^)M ii. t. 19, 

Toubago. — E(Iu\ t. l.—liuruwik, Nat, ii, p, J30, i 

Klein, S0*iu}^,b4&,4l^f ,. 

KAIMTAT 
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THE TOUflACO. 1()7 

has two toes before and two beliind ; a pro- 
perty which belongs to inaiiy birds. ^ 

Tlic Tourueo is as large as a yay ; but its long 
broad tail seems to increase its bulk : its m ing» 
arc liowever very short, not reacliiiig to the 
origin of the tail. The upper iii'andible is con- 
vex* and covered wdth feathers reflected fnjin 
the forehead, and in wliich the nostrils are 
concealed. Its eye, wdiicli is lively and full of 
five, is encircled by a scarlet eye-lid, which has 
a great number of protul)eraiit pap’dUe of the 
same colour. The beautiful tuft, or rather 
viitre, that crowns its head, is a bunch of 
bristled fcatlicrs, which arc line atul silky, and 
consist of such delicate fibres that the whole is 
transparent. The beautiful green which covers 
ail the neck, the breast, and the .shoulders, is 
also com|)osed of fibres of the same kind, and 
equally fine and silky. 

Wc know two species, or ratlier two va- 
rieties, of the genus ; the one Icrmed the 
Abyssinian Touraco, ami the secomi the I'ouraco 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Old}' dilfereuce lies iu the tints, for the 
bulk of the colours is the same. The Abyssb 
nian Touraco has a blackish tuft, compact like 
'I lock, and reflected backw ards : the feathers 
on the forehead, the throat, and compass of the 
oeck, are meadow-green; the breast, and top 
the back, are of the same colour, but with 
an olive tinge, w'hich melts into a ])urple-brown, 
heightened by a fine green gloss ; all the back, 
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the coverts of the wings, and their qnills next 
the bodyj and all those of the tail, are coloured 
in the same way ; all the primaries are of a line 
crimson, M'ith a hlack indenting on tlie small 
webs, near the tip: we cannot conceive how 
Brisson saw o'nly four of these red feathers. 
The under side is dun-grey, slightly shaded 
with light grey. 

The 'I'ouraco of the Cape of Good Hope dif- 
fers not from the Abyssinian one, except tlial 
the tuft is of a light green, and sometimes 
fringed with white. The neck is of the same 
green, which melts on the sltoulders into a 
darkish tint, with glossy -green rctloctious. 

We had a Touraco alive from tlie Cape, and 
were assured tltat it lived upon rice. No other 
food was otFcred to it at first, and this it 
would not touch, but grew famished, and, iu 
that extremity, it ate its own excrements. 
Puri :g three days, it subsisted only on water 
ami a bit ‘of sugar.' But observing grapes 
br.-ught to the table, it showed a strong ap- 
petite for them ; some were given to it, which 
it swallowed greedily. It discovered in the 
same way a fnidness for apples, and afterwards 
for oranges. From that time it was fed ou 
fruit for several months. This seemed to be 
^he natural food, it^ curved bill not being in 
the least adapted for collecting grain. The 
bill is wide, and cleft as far as under the eyes j 
the bird hops, but docs not walk ; its nails are 
sharp and strong, its hold lirmj its toes 
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stout, and invested with thick scales. It is 
lively, and bustles much ; it continually utters 
a weak, low, and hoarse cry, triu, criu, from 
the bottom of its gizzard, without opening its 
bill. But sometimes it has a very loud scream, 
Co, Co, cit, c3, cit, cd, Of; the first notes low, 
the others higher, rapid, and noisy, with a shrill 
and harsh voice. It vents this cry of its owi| 
accord, when it is hungry; but it may be made 
to repeat it at pleasure, if one prompts it by 
imitation. 

This beautiful bird was given to me by the 
Princess of Tingri, to whom my most respect- 
ful thanks are due. It is even handsomer than 
at first, for it was in moult when I made the 
foregoing description. At present, which is 
four months since that time, the pluma^s is 
restored with fresh beauties; there are two 
white streaks of small feathers, or short silky 
hairs, the one pretty near the inner corner of 
the eye, the other before the eye, aiul e.\tend- 
ing backwards to the outer corner; between 
these two is another streak of the same down, 
but of a deep vjolct cast ; the upper surface of 
the body and of the tail shines witli a rich pur- 
plish-blue, and the crest is green anti not fring- 
ed. These new characters dispose me to think 
that it docs not resemble the Touraco from the 
Cape of Good Hope so much as I at first sup- 
posed ; it seems also to differ in the same pro- 
perties from the Abyssinian Touraco. We have 
therefore three varieties; but we cannot d^- 
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terniiiie whetlu'v the divcrsitv bcloim-s to the 
species or to the in(]ivi(luul, -wlicthcr it is pe- 
riodical or eonsfaut, or only sexual. 

It docs not appear that this bird is found in 
America, thou^’h Albin i^ives it as brou^iit. f rom 
jMe.xieo. Kdvvards allirius that it is iudij^cnous 
in (Juinea, from whence the individual n'lcU' 
tioned l)y Albin was possibly transported into 
tlie new world, are unactpiaiuted with the 

habits of the bird, when it enjoys its native 
freedom; but as it is exceedingly bcaiitil'ul, we 
may hope that travellers will observe them, ami 
communicate their remarks 

* Lcvaillant observe.^, tlial iIk* Touraco always perches ou 
the cuds of Ihc hiiflicst branches. He adds, that they are 
common in the interior of southern Africa, and are ;;ood 
eating* W . 
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Lvthc age of Aristotle it was generally said 
that no one had ever seen the hatch of the 

CUCIJLUS. 

C 1 1 A H A C T K a C E N K a t C I J S . 

T<o^trinn toretiusniluin, gracile, subincurvaturn, 

Narcs luargiiie {)rominiila\ 

Pales; scansorii. 

C n A U A C ‘ T I : R .s p E C 1 F I c u s . 

Cucru’S Canokvs. C. cinercus, suhtus albicliis fusco 
haiKsver>iiu btriatus, c’auda rotiindata nigricaute albo 
l)niictala. — Lath. huL Onu i. p. 207. No. 1. 

. Gmtl. Sifst, i. p. 40M , — Rail SytK 

p. 21). ^..11 'ill. p. 0. t. 10. 27.-~/>Vw. iv, ]). 105. 1. 
l-K (Nukjou. — / b///. iV, Etii, Bll . — par Sonn. liii, 
p.OoO. pi. 1 (! 0 . i\ J. 

Common Cijckow. — Br.ZoU. i.No. B2. t.3(». — Jrcf.Zool.n. 
J). 20i{. A. — liuth. St/n, ii. p. 500. 1. — III, Sup, ]>. OB, — 
Birds, i, p. lOB. 


n A lUTAT 

Europa, Asia, Africa; iiJ Anglia satis frequens. — Mi- 
b*’Jdoria. " W. 

t In Hebrew, according to the diflereiit aulliors, Kaathy 
Kakik, Kakata, Schalac, Schaschapk, Rare, Banchew, 
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Cuckoo : it was known that this bird lays like 
tho rcst'i hut makes no nest; that it drops itj 
egg's, or its egg (tor it seldom deposits two in 
tlic same place), in tlie nests of other birds, whe- 
ther larger or smaller than itself, such as the 
v.'iiihicis, tlic greeuruiches, the larks, the 
wood-pigeons, See.; that it often sucks the 
egg" which it liuds, and leaves its own in their 
fix,..!, to he hatched by the stranger; that this 
sti. nger, particularly the petty chaj)S, acts the 
part 'f a tender mother to her supposititious 
1)1 ood, SO that the young ones become very fat 

T.uchan : in Sjriac, Coco : in .firrok, Koxx-j; ; in Latin, 
Cuculus : ill Italian, Cuccuh, Cucco^ Cuco^Cucho : in Spaiiibli, 
Cm'illo : in (ierinaii, KuLkuky Guckcr^ Giff'i'uuck, Cf itgcktmr ' 
in rioiiiibli, Kocko/:, KovLunf^ KockuufU : in Swedish, Oiork • 
iii^Norwegian, (Jouk : in Dani.sli, (fWc^-Kuktrty Kitky Kuk- 
inujulcn : in Lappoiiic, Geteku : in old Knglisli and in Scotclij 
Couk. 

A |rassai;e from an Italian author, (jerini, will ilhislral** 
the inisapplivatioii of tlie uauic cuckoo. It la^oits egt^s iu 
the nest of tlie curruca (pellyehiips) ; aiul hence a sottish 
liuabuiid, inditferent to the dUhonour of his marriage-W 
and the iinposition of spurious children, has been called 
cifrrucff : and afterwards lliat name was corrupted, from 
i;;noiaaxC, into cornuto (horned), roruicrly, and even at 
prcr^eiit, this word, as well as cuclvoo (cuckohl), is bestowed 
on a s».t, who inseusihle to shame.’' 

The Latins applied the word cuculus to a husband who was 
uniuithful to hi.s bed ; and among the Greeks, it was be* 
sloweii on those cauglit in any disgraceful action, or on per- 
sons lazy and slothful. In genera), llie teriii conveyed 
imputation of indolence and stupidity ; in which sense it 
still used among sonic nations in Europe. (ISilljf Go^^k 
ail expression of reproach among the populace in Scollandv 
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anfl plump*; that their plumage changes much 
when they arrive at maturity ; and lasth-, that 
tlic Cuckoos begin to appear and are heard early 
in tlie spring; that they are feeble on their ar- 
rival ; that they are silent rluring the d )g-days; 
and that a ceituin species of them build in 
craggV rocks •}■. Such are tlie principal fUcts 
in the history of the Cuckoo: they were known 
two thousand years ago, and succeeding ages 
have added nothing to the stock. Some circum- 
stances had even fallen into oblivion, j)articu- 
larly their breeding in holes of precipices. Nor 
have even the fabulous stories related of tliis 
singular bird undergone any alteration: enor 
has its limits ar well as truth, and, on a subject 
of so great celebrity, botii have been exhausted. 


* It is said even that the aduUs are not bad eatiir.; in au- 
tumn; hnl there are countries where, at no period of their 
age, in no condition of their fle»h, at no season* of the vear, 
they are ever eaten, being resrarded as birds n icle;ui ami 
unlucky: in others they are held propitious, and venerated 
as oracles: and some countries there are, where it is imagined 
that lilt? soil under the person’s right foot, who tir>t hears the 
Cuckoo's note, is a certain preservative aga list ilcas and 
vermin. 

t Mav not this be the An<lalusmii Cnckoo of Rrisson, and 
the Great Spotted Cuckoo of Edwards ? The subject meniv ii- 
by the latter was killed on the rock of (xihraltar, and its 
fellows might have J^eeii bred in Greece, who.se climate is so 
^Jeuvly the same, lyastly, iinulit not these have been sparrow- 
^*i*'vks, mistaken for Cuckoos by reason of the resemblance 
their plumage? and it is known that sparrow-hawks breed 
the holes of f raggy roc4s« 
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Twenty centuries ago it was asscrtctl, as at 
present, that the Cuckoo is notliing else than a 
little sparrow-hawk metamorphosed ; that tliis 
change is etreetod every year at a certain stated 
season; tliat when itap])cars in the spring, it is 
conveyed on the shoulders of the kite, which, 
to assist the weakness of its w ings, is so oblig- 
ing as to carry it (remarkable complaisance in 
a bird of prey like the kite!); that it discharges 
upon plants a saliva which proves pernicious to 
them by engendering insects; that the female 
Cuckoo takes eare to lay into each nest she can 
discover, an egg like those contained in it"^, 
the better to deceive the vnothcr ; that the mo- 
ther nurses the young Cuckoo,, and saeriliccs 
her own brood to it, because they appear not 
sOk handsome I’ ; that, like a true step-motliei, 
she neglects them, or kills them, and directs 
the intruder to eat them : some .sujiposed that 
the fcinal^ (hickoo returneil to tlie nest where 
she had deposited her egg, and exptdled or <!c- 
voured the other young, that !ier own might 
fare the better: others fancied that tlie litth: 
pretender destroyed its foster-brothers, or rcMi- 

• Soc .Elian, SaliTiu*, A c. Tlic Iruo Cuckoo b 

laii;er ihari llial of the ; of a lojigor iliaju’, ol u 

y^rt y colour almost wliiti'^ii, near tlio largo cud "idi 

vioh i-hrowii, very oliscurc, and with d(•(*Jlc•l• and more nj’* 
jiarcut hrowfi; and lastly, marked in the iuid<llo with 
irregular streaks of chcsiiul. 

+ Observe, that the Cuckoos are frightful when first liatck; 
ed, and even uiuny days after. 
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ilcred them victims to its voracity, l)y seizing 
exclusively all the food provided by th<*ir com- 
mon nurse. Elian relates that the young 
Cuckoo, sensible that it is a bastard, or rather 
an intruder, and afraid of being betrayed by its 
plumage and treated as such, flics away as soon 
as it can use its wings, and joins its real mo- 
ther*. Others pretend that the nurse tlis- 
covers the fraud from the colours of the plum- 
age, and abandons the intruder. Lastly, others 
imagine that the y<Hing bird, before it Hies, 
devours even its second parent (■, wliicli had 
given it every thing but life;; and the Cuckoo 
has been made the great symbol of ingratitude;).’. 
— Hut it is al);iurd to impute crimes that are 
physically impossible. How could the young 
Cuckoo, which can hardly feed without assf..t- 
ance, have strength sutlicient to devour a wood- 
pigeon, a lark, a yellow Ininting, or a petty- 
cliaps? It is true, that, in support of the 
possibility of the fact, the evidence of a grave 
author, Klein, may be adduced, who made the 
observation at the age of sixteen. Having 
<liscovcrecl in his father's garden a pettycliaps' 
i>cst with a single .egg, which was suspected 

* J^af. Anim. lil». iii. 30. It is also said, by niniiiiig into 
opposite extreme, that the lieii-euckoo, neglect in,a: bor 

own ogir.s, batches those of others. See Acron. in Sul. vii. 

^‘>“■'11. I 

t biuua:us, and others. 

♦ “ Ungrateful as a Cuckoo,” say the (icrinans. Melaiic- 
“ulias left a fine harangue on the ingratitude of this bird. 
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to belong to a Cuckoo, he suffered the incuba- 
tion to* proceed, and even waite<i till the bird 
was feathered/ He then shut both it and the 
nest in a cage, which he placed on the same 
spot. A tew days after he found the hen- petty- 
chaps entangled in the wires of the c.ige, and 
its head sticking in the throat of the young 
Cuckoo, which Ijad swallowed it through mis- 
take, wliilc catching greedily at a caterpillar 
that was probably too near. To some accideat 
of this kind the Cuckow owes its bad name. 
But it is not true that it devours its nurse, or 
its fostcr-brother.s ; for, in the first place, its 
bill, though large, is too' weak ; the one men- 
tioned hy Klein could not crash the head of 
the pettychaps, and was choaked by it; in the 
sdcoud place, to remove all objections and 
scruples, I have deckled the point by e.xperi- 
ment. On the ‘i7th of June, I put a young. 
Cuckoo, which had been hatched in the spring, 
and was ;drcady nine inches long, in an open 
cage, with three young pettychaps, which 
were not one quarter feathered, and could not 
eat without assistance. The Cuckoo, far from 
devouring them, or even, threatening them, 
seemed eager to repay its obligations to the spe- 
cies. It suffered the little birds w'hich u'ere 
not in the least afraid, to warm themselves un- 
der its wings. On tlic other hand, a young 
owl, which hnd as yet only been fed, began of 
itself to cat by devouring a pettychaps, which 
was lodged with it. I know that some qualify 
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the account by saying tliat the Cuckoo swallows 
the chicks just as they burst from tlie shell ; 
ami as these little embryos mi^it be regarded 
as beings intermediate between eggs and birds, 
they might therefore be eaten by an animal 
which habitually feeds on eggs, whether 
hatclted or not But though this statement is 
less improbable, it ought not ^o be admitted till 
it is evinced by observation. 

With respect to the saliva of the Cuckoo, it 
is nothing else than a frothy e.xudation from 
the larva of a certain kind of grasshopper*. 
Perhaps the Cuckoo was observed to seek the 
larva under this frotli, which might give oc- 
casion to its being supposed to deposit its 
saliva; and as an insect was perceived to emerge, 
it would be imagined, that the saliva of ttie 
Cuckoo engendered vermin. 

1 will not seriously combat the notion, that 
the Cuckoo is annually metamorphosed into a 

* This insect is the Ckada Spumaria of Linnxus. It in- 
habits Europe, and is frequent on brambles, withies, and 
grass stalks; it settles in the forking of the stalks, and 
evacuates numerous vesicles, resembling frotli, under which 
*he larva lies concealed. This spittle, so frequent in the 
fields, is termed in French ecume printanniirt, o- spring froth, 
the insect which emerges is denominated sauterelk-puce 
(^asshopper-flea), or dgaie Maude. This insect, it is said, 
liills the Cuckoo by pricking it beneath tlie wing ; which at 
fiest is only some misrepresented fact.— This frothy sub- 
stance U well known in England by the name of C'neioe- 
ot leoodtare. 
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sparrow-hawk*. It is an absurdity which 
never w'as believed by the real naturalists, and 
some of tliem have confuted it. 1 sliall only 
observe that the opinion seems to have taken 
rise from the following circumstances : the 
two biixls are seldom foiiinl in our climates at 
the same time; they resemble each other m 
their plumage f, ij|| the colour of their eyes and 
legs, in the lengtli of their tail, in having a 
membranous stomach, and a long tail, in their 
size, in their tlight, and in their little fecundity; 
both live solitary, and have long feathers that, 
tiescend from the legs on the tarsus, itc. ; their 
plumage is also subject to. vary, so that a bird 
which was taken for a beautiful vuerlin from its 
colours, was fouml on dissection to be a female 
Chekoo;}:. Hut these (|ualities arc not what 

* I have witnessed an enough scene. A .sparrow- 
hawk alighted in a pretty populous court-yard ; a youii;; 
cock of this* yar s hatciiin^ instantly darted at iiiin» and 
threw iiiiii on liis back; in this situation tlie hawk, shielding 
himself witli his talons and I]i.s bill, intimidated the hens and 
tiirkies, which screamed tuiiinltuoiisly round him : when he 
had a little recovered himself, he rose and was taking winiTf 
when the cock ru.shed u|)on him a second time, overturned 
him, and held him down .s(» long lira! he was caught. 

t F>peri;dly S4*cn from helow when they fly. The Cuckoo 
rustics with its wings in ri.-»ing, and then shoots along like the 
tiercel falcon. 

I See Salcniej llliif, dcs Olscaux, p. 40. M’. Ilcrissant saw 

many Cuckoos wliicii, by their plumage, resembled dift’eren* 
kinds of male hawks, and one that rc.semblod a wood pig®®*’* 
— dt I* Acad, des ScienceSf p. 417. 
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consHtittea bird of prey; there are wanting the 
j)roper bill and talons, and the requisite cou- 
raj;e and strength, in which tHe Cuckoo, con- 
sidering its bulk, is very deficient*. M. Lot- 
tiuger has ( hscrvcd that Cuckoos of five or six 
months old arc as helpless as young pigeons ; 
that 'they remain for hours in the same spot, 
and have so little appetite, ^hat they must be 
assisted in swallowing. It is true that when 
they grow up, tliey assume a little more resolu- 
tion, ainl may sometimes pass for birds of ra- 
pine. The Viscount de Querhoent, whose 
testimony has the greatest weight, saw one 
which, being apprehensive of an attack from 
another bird, bristled its feathers, and raised 
and depressed its head slowly and repeatedly, 
and then screamed out so that in this manlier 
it often put to flight a kestril, which was kept 
ill the same house f. 

The Cuckoo, far from being imgrateful, 
seems conscious and mindful of its obligations. 

* Aristotle justly observes that it is a timid bird ; but I 
know not why he cites, as a proof of this timidity, its laying 
in the nest of another. — De Generatione, lib. iii 1. 

t An adult Cuckoo raised by M. Lottinger, charged all 
other birds, the strongest equally as the weakest, those of 
lb own kind or those of another, aiming preferably at the 
head and eyes. It rushed even upon stufled birds, and, 
though roughly repelled, it would never desist from the at- 
bck. For my own part, I know from experience that the 
Cuckoos menace the hand extended to catch them, that they 
and sink alternately, bristling tiieir feathers, and that 
even bite in a sort of anger, though with little effect. 

VII, 
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On its return from its winter retreat^, it 
eagerly hastens, it is said, to the place of its, 
birth, and if it 'finds its nurse or foster-bro- 
thers, they all join in mutual gratulations, each 
venting its joy in its own manner*. These 
different expressions, these reciprocal caresses, 
these salutations of gladness, and these sportive 
frolics, are what have no doubt been mistaken 
for battles between the small birds and the 
Cuckoo. A real combat, however, may some- 
times take place, as when the birds surprise a 
Cuckoo about to destroy their eggs, in order 
to deposit its own j'. This well-ascertained 
fact, that it lays in another’s nest, is the chief 
singularity in its history, though not altogether 
unexampled. Gesner speaks of a certain bird 
of prey, which is much like the goss-hawk, 
that lays in the nest of the jackdaw : and 
though this unknown bird should be supposed 
to be nothing but the Cuckoo, especially as this 
is often takfen for one of the rapacious tribe ; it 
at least cannot be denied that the wry-necks 
sometimes raise their numerous progeny in the 
nest of the nut-hatch, as 1 myself have ascer- 
tained; that the sparrows sometimes occupy 

• Frisch^ 

t Aristotle, Pluiy, and those who have copied or 
from them, agree that the Cuckoo is timid ; that all the 
small birds annoy them, and that it can put none of these to. 
flight : others add, that this persecution originates 
resemblance to a bird of prey ; but when did the small birds, 
ever pursue the birds of prey 1 
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the swallows’ nests, &c. These iostances, how- 
ever, are very rare, and the conduet of the 
Cuckoo must be regarded as Sn extraordinary 
phenomenon: 

Another singularity in its history is, that it 
drops only one egg, at least in the same nest. 
It may indeed lay two eggs, as Aristotle sup- 
poses, and which appears possible from the dis- 
section of females, of which the ovarium fre- 
quently contained two eggs, well formed and 
of equal size *. 

These two singularities seem to imply a 
third : it is, that their moulting is slower 
and more complete than in most birds; Some- 
times in the winter season we find, in the hol- 
lows of .trees, one or two Cuckoos entirely 
naked, insomuch that they may be taken for 
real toads. Father Bougaud, whom we have 
often quoted with that confidence which he 
merits, avers that he saw one in that state, 
which was taken out of a hollow tree about the 
end of December. Of four other Cuckoos raised, 
the one by Johnston, as mentioned by Wil- 
lughby, the other by the Count de BufFon, the 
third by Hebert, and the fourth by myself; the 
first languished on the approach of winter, 
grew scabby, and died ; the second and third 
<:ast the whole of their feathers in November, 
®nd the fourth, which died tow'ards the en^l of 
October, had lost more than half. , The second 

* Lianaeut and Saleme. 

r S 
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and third also soon died; but, previous to their 
death, tli^y fell into a kind qf numbness and 
torpor. Many other similar facts are adduced ; 
and though it has been erroneously concluded 
that all the Cuckoos which made their appear- 
ance in sumhier remain torpid during the 
winter*, concealed in hollow trees or ufider 
ground, disrobed of their plumage, and, ac- 
cording to some, with an ample provision of 
corn (which this species never eats): if these 
conclusions ought not to be admitted, we may 
at least safely infer that those which, on the 
moment of departure, arc sick or wounded, or 
too young, or in short too weak, from what- 
ever cause, to perform their distant retreat, 
remain behind, and pass the winter sheltered 
in the first hole they meet with which has a good 
aspect, as do the quails 'f : 2. That, in general, 

* Those who speak of these Cuckoos found in winter 
lodged in hol^, agree that they are al»solutely naked, and 
resemble toads. This account makes me suspect that the 
sapposed Cuckoos were often toads or frogs, which really 
pass the winter without food, their mouth being then shut, 
and their jaws, as it were, glued together. — Aristotle posi- 
tively asserts tliat the Cuckoos never appear during winter in 
Greece. • 

t In winter, sportsmen sometimes meet with quails squat- 
ted under a large root, or in some other hole tacing the 
south, ftith a little provision of grain and beads of difterent 
sorts of corn. I must own that the Marquis de Pioleuc and 
toother person assured me that two Cuckoos which they 
reared and kept several years did not drop all their feathers 
in the winter : but as they remarked not the time, nor the 
duration, nor the quantity of tlye moult, we eau draw ae 
conclusion from these two observation*. 
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these birds are very late in moulting, and con- 
sequently slow in resuming their • plumage, 
which is hardly restored on their appearance in 
the beginning of spring; accordingly, their 
wings are then very weak, and they seldom 
perch on lofty trees, but struggle from bush to 
bush, and sometimes alight on the ground, 
where they hop like the thrushes. We may 
therefore say that, during the love season, the 
surplus food is almost entirely spent on the 
growth of the feathers, and can furnish very 
little towards the reproduction of the species ; 
that, for this reason, the female Cuckoo never 
lays above one egg, or at most two ; and that, 
as the bird has little abilities for generation, it 
has also less ardour for all the subordinate func* 
tions, which have the preservation of the ‘spe- 
cies as their object, such as nestling, hatching, 
and rearing their young, &c. which all originate 
from the same source, and are proj^ortioned to 
it. Besides, as the male instinctivelv devours 
birds’ eggs, the female must be careful to con- 
ceal hers; she must not return to the spot 
where she has deposited one, lest the male dis- 
cover it; she must therefore choose the most 
concealed nestj and which is also the most re- 
mote from his' usual haunts ; and if she has two 
®gg8, she must entrust them to different nurses: 
Jmd thus she takes all the precautions suggested 
concern for her progeny, and yet carefully 
avoids betraying it through indiscretion. View- 
in this way the conduct of the Cuckoo wiU 
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coinci<Ie with the general rule, and imply in 
the mother an allection for her. young, and even 
a rational kind (Jf concern, which prefers their 
interest to the tender satisfaction of fondling 
and assisting them by her offices. The dis- 
persion too of the eggs in different nests, what- 
ever be the cause, whether the necessity of 
concealing them from the male, or the small- 
ness of the nest *, would alone render it im- 
possible for the female to hatch them. This 
fact is the more probable, as two eggs arc often 
found completely formed in the ovarium, but 
very seldom two eggs in the same nest. Besides, 
the Cuckoo is not the on>y bird which never 
builds; many species of titmice,* woodpeckers, 
king-fishers, &c. come under the same descrip- 
tion. ^Ve have already seen that it is not the 
only one that lays in others’ nests; there is also 
another example of a bird which never hatches 
its eggs; ^le ostrich, in the torrid zone, de- 
posits its e^gs in the sand, and the heat of the 
sun accomplishes the developement of the em- 
bryos. It never loses sight of them indeed, 
and guards them assiduously ; but it has not 
the same motives as the Cuckoo to conceal its 
attachment, mid therefore does not take all tlie 
precautions which might exempt it from farffier 
- solicitude. The conduct of the Cuckoo is not 

* Persons of veracity have told me that they twice saw two 
Cuckoos in a single nest, but both times in the nest of s 
throstle : but the throstle's nest is larger than that of the 
Imttychaps, of the willow- wren, or of redbreast. 
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then an absurd irregularity, a monstrous ano- 
jnaly, a deviation from the laws of fiatxn*e, as 
Willughby expresses it ; it is the necessary con- 
sequence of established principles, and th.e 
want of it would occasion a void in the general 
system, and interrupt the chain of phaenomena. 

What seems to have astonished some natu- 
ralists the most, is that attention which they 
term unnatural in the nurse of the Cuckoo, 
which neglects its own eggs to. cherish those 
of a foreign, and even hostile bird. One of 
these, an excellent ornithologist, struck with 
the appearance, has niade a series of observa- 
tions on this subject: he took the eggs of seve- 
ral small birds out of their nests, and in their 
place substituted a single egg of a bird of a dif- 
ferent kind, and not a Cuckoo ; and he ilifer- 
red from his experiments that, in similar cir- 
cumstances, birds will hatch no single egg but 
the Cuckoo’s, which is therefore favoured by a 
special law of the Creator. 

But this conclusion will appear rash and pre- 
carious, if we attend to the following consider- 
ations : 1. The assertion being general, one con- 
trary fact is sulheient to overturn it; and for 
this rrason, forty-six experiments made on 
twenty species are too tew : 2. It' would require 
many n)ore, and those performed with greater 
nicety, to establish a proposition which is an 
exemption to the general laws of nature : 3. Ad- 
mitting the experiments to be sufficiently nu- 
merous and accurate, they would be incoft- 
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elusive, if not made precisely in th.c same 
manner, /ind in like circumstances. For in- 
stance, the castf^ is not similar when the egg is 
left by a bird or dropped by a man, especially 
by one who is biassed to a favourite hypotiiesis'; 
nay the fre<iuent appearance of a perstm will 
disturb the most eager brooder, and even cause 
hei' to al^andon the education of a Cuckoo, 
though, far advanced*, as I have myself 
experienced : 4. The fundamental assertions 
of' this author are not quite accurate; for, 
though it seldom happens, the Cuckoo some- 
times lays two eggs iri the same nest. Further, 
he supposes that the Cuckoo sucks all the eggs 
in the nest, of destroys them somehow, leaving 
pnly its own; but this Is hardly susceptible of 
proof, and is improbable. But I have often re- 
ceived nests, in which were several besides the 
Cuckoo’s egg which properly belonged to these 
nests t, an^ even many of these eggs hatched, 

^ A meadow greeq fiqch, whose nest was on the ground 
under a thick root, abandoned the education of a ^ouiig 
Cuckoo, merely from the inquietude occasioned by the re- 
peated visits of some curious persons. 

t 16 May, 1774, five eggs of a titmouse with one of the 
Cuckoo ; the eggs of the titmouse disappeared by degrees. 

19 May, 1776> five eggs of the redbreast with one egg of 
the Cuckoo. 

10 May, 1777) four eggs of the nightingale with one egg 
of the Cuckoo. 

17 May, 1777, two eggs of the titmouse under a young 
Cuckoo, but which did not succeed. Some incident ot this 
sort might have given occasion to say that the young 
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US well as that of the Cuckoo ♦ : .5. But, what 
is no less decisive, there are incontestiMe facts 
observed by persons attached to no hypothesis f, 
which are directly opposite to those related by 
the author, and entirely overturn his incon- 
clusive inductions. 

First Experiment. 

A hen canary, which sat on her eg^s and 
batched them, continued to sit when two black- 
birds’ eggs, brought from tlie W'oods, were put 
under her, though eight days afterwards ; and 
the incubation would have succeeded if they 
bad not been removed. 

^•harges itself with hatching the eggs of its nurse. (See (^es* 
ner, p. 365.) 

* 14 June, 1777. a Cuckoo newly hatched in a throstle's 
nest, with two young throstles, began to fly. 

8 June, 1788, a young Cuckoo in the iiest uf^a nightingale, 
with two young iiightin.iiales, and an addle eg*. 

16 June, 1778, a young Cuckoo iii I he nest of a red- 
breast, with a little redbreast that seemed to have been 
hatched before it, 

M. Lottiiiger, in a letter dated 17 October, 1776, has 
related to me a fact, which he proved himself: in the moiitli 
of June, a Cuckoo newiy lialcbed in the nest of a blackcap, 
^ith a young blackcap that already flew, and an addle egg. 

I could cite inanv other similar examples. 

t I owe the greatest part of these tacts to one of my 
delations, Mada iie Potot de Montbediard, who has many 
y<*ars iL^cfully amused herself willi birds, has studied their 
habits, and traced their pursuits: and sometimes has been so 
^^hgmg as to make observations and try experiments relative 
(o the subjects in which 1 was engaged. 
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* Second Experiment. 

Another hen canary sat four days on seven 
eggs, live of which were her own, and two 
those of pettychaps ; but, the cage being carried 
to the lower story, she forsook them all. 
Afterwards she laid two eggs, but did not sit. 

Third Experiment. 

Another hen canary, whose mate had eaten 
her first seven eggs, sat on the last two, along 
with three others, the one a canary’s, the se- 
cond a linnet's, and the third a bulfinch’s ; but 
all these happened to be addle. , 

Fourth Experiment. 

A hen wren hatched a blackbird’s egg ; and 
a hen tree-sparrow hatched a magpie’s egg. 

\ Fifth Experiment. 

A hen tree-sparrow sat on six eggs which she. 
had laid; five were added, and she still sat; 
five more were added, and finding the number 
too large, she ate seven of thein, and continued 
to sit on the rest; two were taken away, and a 
magpie’s egg put in their place, and the spar- 
row hatched it, along with the seven others. 

Sixth E,rperiment. 

•There is a well-known metliod of hatching[< 
canaries’ egg.s, by putting them, under a he* 
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goldfinch, taking care that they are previously 
as far advanced in their incubation us«those of 
the goldfincli. 


Secenth Experme}it. 

A Jien canary having sitten nine or ten days 
on three of her own eggs and two of those of 
the blackcap, one of the latter was removed, in 
which the embryo Avas not only formed, but 
livmg; two young yellow buntings, just hatch- 
ed, were entrusted to her, and she treated them 
with the same attention as she would do her 
own, and still continued to sit on the four eggs 
that were left, but they turned out to be addle. 


Eighth Experiment. 


I 


About the end of April 1776, another heil 
canary having laid an egg, it was taken away ; 
and three or four days after, it beiijg replaced, 
the bird ate it. Two or three days’after wards, 
she laid another egg, and sat on it ; two chaf- 
finch’s eggs were then put under her, ainl she 
continued to sit, though she had broken her 
own eggs; at the end often days the chafiinch’s 
eggs were removed, being tainted. 'I’wo newly- 
hatched yellow buntings were giA'cn, which 
she reared very well. After whicli she laid two 
®ggs, ate one, and though the other was taken 
away, she continued to brood as if she had 
®ggs; a single egg of the redbreast w^as put 
*^ndcr- her, which she hatched successfully. 
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, Ninth Experiment. 

I 

Another hen canary, having laid three eggs, 
broke them almost immediately; two chaf- 
finch's eggs,*,and one of the black-cap, were 
substituted, on which she sat, and on .three 
others, Avhich she laid successively. In four 
or five days, the cage having been carried to a 
roohi in the lower story, the bird forsook them. 
A short time afterwards, she laid an egg, to 
which was joined one of the nut-hatch, and 
then two others, to which a linnet’s egg was 
added. She sat on them all seven days, but 
preferring the two strangers, she threw out her 
own successively on tlie three following days, 
aiul on the eleventh she also tossed out that of 
the nut-hatch, so that the linnet’s was the only 
one that succeeded. If this last egg had been 
that of a (’uckoo, what false inferences might 
have been \lrawn? 

Tenth Experiment. 

On the 5th of June, a Quckoo's egg was 
placed under the hen canary mentioned in the 
seventh experiment, which she hatched, along 
with three of her own. On the 7th, one of 
these eggs disappeared; another bn the 8th, 
and the third and last on the lOtli; on the Il^h, 
she also ate the Cuckoo’s egg. 

Lastly, a hen redbreast, ardently bent 
brooding, lias been seen to unite with her mate 
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In repelling a female Cuckoo from the nest ; 
they screamed, attacked furiously, an<l hotly 
pursued her *. 

It follows from these experiments, 1. That 
the females of many species of small birds 
whicli hatch the Cuckoo’s egg, hatch likewise 
other eggs along with their own : 2. That they 
often sit on these eggs in preference to their 
own, which they sometimes entirely destroy : 
3. That they will hatch a single egg, though 
it be not a Cuckoo’s : 4. That they boldly drive 
off the female Cuckoo, when they surprise her 


• Sec Observations sur Vlmtinct des Jnimaux^ t. i. p, 167i 
note 32. The author of that note adds some details relative 
to the history of our bird : “ While one of the redbreasts 
ivas striking witli its bill the lower belly of the Cuckoo, this 
bird shivered its wings with an almost insensible quiver, 
opened its bill so wide that another redbreast, which assailed 

It in front, drove its head several times into the cavitv, with- 
• • • ^ • 
out receiving any injury ; for the Cuckoo was tjo way irritat- 
ed, but seemed to be in the condition of a female under the 
necessity of laying. In a little while the Cuckoo, being ex- 
hausted, began to totter, lost its balance, and turned on tlie 
branch, from which it hung by the feet, its eyes half-shut, its 
hill open, and its wings expanded. Having remained about 
hvo minutes in this attitude, constantly harassed by the two 
redbreasts, it quitted the branch, flew to perch at a distance, 
nnd appeared no more* The female redbreast resumed her 
incubation, and all lietj eggs were hatched, and formed a 
little family, that long lived attached to this district." M. 

Marquis de Piolenc also tells me in his letters of a Cuckoo 
^^“8 repelled by buntings. 
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dropping the egg in their nest : 5. Lastly, that 
they sometimes eat this favoured egg, evert in 
cases where it is single and alone. But a more 
general and important consequence is, that the 
instinct of hatching, which sometimes appears 
so powerful in birds, is not rletcrniined by the 
kind or quality of the eggs ; since they often 
eat or break them, or sit on addle ones ; they 
sit even on balls of chalk or wood, and some- 
times brood in the empty nest. When a bird 
hatches the egg of a Caickoo, or of any' other 
bird, she follows therefore the general instinct; 
and it is unnecessary to recur to any special 
appointment of the Author of Nature in ac- 
counting for the conduct Of the female 
Cuckoo *. 

\ ask my reader's pardon for this long dis- 
cussion, of the importance of which he may 
not be convinced. The bird which is the sub- • 
ject of thw article has given rise to so many 
errors, that I have thought it necessary, not 
only to extirpate these from natural history, 


* Frisch supposes another particular law, to explain why 
the present Cuckoos never batch tlieir eggs ; it is, he says, 
because a bird never hatches unless itself has been hatched 
by a female of its own species. He admits indeed that the 
first female Cuckoo emitted from Noah's ark must have laid 
in its own nest, and must itself have taken the trouble o( 
hatching its eggs. He might have spared this exception* 
there are many instances of small birds succeeding with tbeff 
•wn eggs along with that of the Cuckoo. ' 
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but to oppose the attempts of those who en- 
deavour to convert them into metaphysical 
principles. Nothinpj is more intfonsistcnt with 
sound philosophy, than to multiply the laws of 
the universe; a phsenomenou appears single 
and unconnected, because it is not accurately 
knowh ; and it requires an attentive compari- 
son of the works of Nature, a close investiga- 
tion of the relations which subsist, to enable 
us to penetrate into her views. 

I know more than twenty species of birds," 
in the nests of which tlie Cuckoo deposits her 
eggs; the petty chaps, the blackcap, the bab- 
bling warbler, the wagtail, the redbreast, the com- 
mon wren, the .yellow wren, the titmouse, the 
nightingale, the red-tail, the skylark, the wood- 
lark, the titlark, the linnet, the greenfinch, 
the bulfinch, the throstle, the jay, the black- 
bird, and the shrike. The Cuckoo’s eggs are 
Tiever found in the nests of parpidges or 
quails, at least they never succeed in* them, be- 
cause the young of these birds run almost the 
instant they are hatched. It is . even singular 
that the young Cuckoos, which, when bred in 
the cage, require several months before they 
*at without ' assistance, can ever be raised in 
the nests of larks, which, as we have seen in 
their history, bestow only fifteen days on their 
education. , But in the state of nature, neces- 
*ttyj liberty, and the proper choice of food, 
tPill conspire to unfold their instinct, and 
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hasten their growth * ; and may not the atteh'.' 
tion of tlie nurse he proportioned to the wants 
of Ijer adopted bhild ? 

W’e shall |)erhaps be surprised to find many 
grauivorous birds, such as the linnet, the green- 
finch, and the bulfinch, in the list of the 
Cuckoos nurses. But many of these, it should 
be remenibcre<l, feed their brood with insects; 
and even the vegetable substances macerated in 
their craw may suit the Cuckoo for a certain 
time, till it can pick up caterpillars, spiders, 
and beetles, &c. which swarm about its mansion. 

When the nest, where it is lodged, belongs 
to a small bird, and consecpiently is constructed 
on a narrow scale, it is usually i/>und so much 
tlattened that it can hardly be recognised ; the 
natural cifect of the bulk and weight of the 
young cuckoo. Another consequence is, that 
the eggs or young birds are frequently thrust 
out of the, nest; but, though expelled from 
their paterfial abode, they sometimes survive; 
for if they be somewhat grown, if the nest be 
near the ground, and if the aspect is favourable 
and the season mild, they find shelter under the 
moss or foliage, and the parents, without for- 
saking the intruder, continue to feed and watch 
tlicm f. 

• I mnst own that Saleme says, that this bird is fed whofe 
months hy its adoptive mother, which it follows, cryiag 
ccssantly for food. But thia fact would be difficult iol 
observe. 

t Dr. Jenner has traced the young one from its shelli a® 
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All the inhabitants of forests assert, that 
when the female Cuckoo has once deposited 
her egg in the nest winch she has selected, she 

!ias given the following account of its singular manners. (See 
Vhil. Trans, vol. 58 ) 

« On the IBtli of June, 1787, I examined the nest of a 
liedgc-sparrow, which then contained a Cuckoo's and three 
hedge sparrow's eggs. On inspecting it the day following, 
the bird iiad hatched ; but the iie:»t tlien contained only a 
young Cuckoo and one hedge-sparrow. The iie.st was placed 
so near the extremity of a hedge, that I could distinctly see 
wliat was going forward in it ; and to my great astonishment 
1 saw the young Cuckoo, though so lately hatched, in the 
act of turning out the young hedge-sparrow. The mode of 
accomplishing this was very curious. — The little animal, with 
tlie assistance of its riiiiip and wings, contrived to get the 
bird upon its l>ack ; and making a lodgement for its burthen, 
by elevating its elbows, clambered backwards with it up the 
side of the nest, till it reached the top : where, resting ffor 
a nioincnt, it threw otf its load with a jerk, and quite dis- 
engaged it from the nest. It remained in this situation for 
a short lime, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, 
as if to be convinced whether the business was properly exe- 
cuted, and then dropped into the ne.st again. ^ With these, 
the extremities of its wings, 1 have often seen it examine as it 
were an egg and nestling before it began its operations ; and 
the nice sensibilities which these parts seem to possess, 
seemed sufficiently to comj>ensate the want of sight, which as 
yet it was destitute of. | afterwards put in an egg, and this, 
hy a similar process, was conveyed to the edge of the nest 
^ud Uirowii out. These experiments I have since repeated 
Several times, in different nests, and have always found the 
young Cuckoo disposed to act in the same manner. In 
climbing up the nest, it sometimes drops its burthen, and 
is foiled in its endeavours ; but after a little respite the 
is resumed, and goes on almost incessantly till it is 
effected. The singularity of its shape is well adapted to these 
VJI. Q 
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retires to a distance, and seems to forget her 
progeny ; and that the male never discovers the 
smallest concer^i in the matter. But M. Lottiu- 
ger has observed that, though the parent 
Cuckoos do not visit their offspring, they ap- 
proach within a certain distance of the spot, 
calling, and seem to listen and reply to' each 
other. He adds that the young Cuckoo con- 
stantly answers to the call, whether in the 
woods or in a volery, provided it be not dis- 
turbed by tlie siglit of a person. It is certain 

purposes ; for, different from other newly-hatched birds, its 
back from tlie acapuhe downwards is very broad, with a 
considerable depression in the middle. This depression 
seems formed by nature for the dc'^igti of giving a more se- 
cure lodgement to tiic egg of tiui hedge-sparrow, or its young 
on^, when the young Cuckoo is employed in removing ei- 
ther of them from the nest. When it is about twelve day* 
old tliis cavity is quite filled up, and then the back assumes 
the shape of nestling birds in general. 

“ It sometimes happens that two Cuckoo's eggs are depo- 
sited in the same nest, and then the young produced from 
one of them must inevitaliiy perish. Two Cuckoos and one 
bedge-sparrow we^e hatched in the same nest, and one hedge- 
sparrow's egg remained aiihatched. In a few hours after, a 
contest begun between the Cuckoos for the possession of the 
nest, which continued undeteriiiindd till the next afternoon, 
when one of them, which was somewhat superior in size, 
turned out the other, together with the young hedge-sparrow 
and the unhalchcd egg. The combatants alternately ap- 
pciared to have the advantage, as each carried the other se- 
veral times to the top of the nest, and then sunk down agaiD/ 
oppressed by tlie weight of the burthen, till at length, 
various efforts, the strongest prevailed, and was 
brougiit up by the hedge-sparrow.'' W. 
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that the old ones can be enticed by imitating 
their call, and that they sometimes chant in 
the vicinity of the nest ; but thtft’e is no proof 
that these are tlie parents of the young bird. 
They never reinler those tender offices which 
mark parental attacinneiit, and their calls pro- 
ceed only from tlic sympathy common between 
birds of the same species. 

Every body knows the ordinary song of the 
Cuckoo* ; it is so distinctly forme<l, and so of- 
ten repeated, that, in almost all languages, it has 
given name to the bird. It belongs exclusively 
to the male„ and is heard only during the spring, 
the season of love, and either when he sits on 
a dry branch, or while he moves on the wing: 
sometimes it is interrupted by a dull rattling 
sound, crou, crou, uttered with a hoarse lisping 
voice. There is also another occasional cry, 
which is loud but rather quavering, and 
composed of several notes, like that of the 
little diver : it is heard when the* male and 
female pursue each other in amorous frolic f. 
Some have also suspected it to be the cry of the 
female. When she is animated, she has besides 

* Cou cou, cou cott, cott‘cou cou, tou cou cou, ( ou, in Freneb, 
pronounced oo). This frequent repetition has given rise to 
two inodes of proverbial expressions : when a person dwells 
upon the same subject, he is said in German to sing the 
Cscioo’* song. The same phrase is applied to a small body, 
uf people, who, by their tumultuous vociferation, seem to 
t®rm a numerous assembly. 

t Those who have heard it express it thus : go, go, gust, 

Q 2 
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a sort of clucking, glouy glow, which is repeatc'j 
five or six times with a strong clear voice, 
while she flies from tree to tree. This would 
seem intended to incite the male ; for as soon a$ 
he hears th^ call he hastens to her with ardour, 
uttering tou, cm, cou * * * § . But notwithstanding 
this variety of inflection, the song of the 
Cuckoo ought never to be compared with 
that of the nightingale, except in the fable f- 
It is very uncertain whether these birds ever 
pair ; they are stimulated by appetite, but they 
show nothing like sentiment or attachment i*. 
The males are much more numerous than the 
females, and often contend for them § : yet the 
object of the struggle is a female in general, 

• « Note communicated by the Count de Riollet, who makes 
a laudable amusement of observing what so many others only 
look at. 

t It is said that the nightingale and the Cuckoo dispntevi 
the merits the song in presence of the a.ss, which adjudged 
the prize to the Cuckoo ; but that the nightingale appealed 
to man, who pronounced in its favour, since which time the 
nightingale sings as soon as it secs a man, in gratitude for Iih 
decision, or in justification of it. 

I I'he Cuckoos differ from other birds, inasmuch as they 
do not pair. When a female fliej, she is generally followed 
by two or three males, who seem very desirous to obtain hff 
favours. W. 

§ Seldom or never do persons kill or take any but the sing- 
ir.g Cuckoos, and, by consequence, the males. I have 
three or four killed in a single excursion, and not one fetnal* 
among them. “ In a trap, which we placed on a tree fre 
quented by Cuckoos/' says the author of the British Zoology* 

we caugiit not fewer fimn five male birds in one seas^^®* 
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.without any symptom of choice or predilection 
and when their passion is satisfied, thejj desert 
her with the coldest indifference. They dis- 
cover no solicitude, and make no provision, 
for their offspring. The mutual attachment 
between parents is founded on the common ten- 
derness to their young. 

The young Cuckoos, soon after their exclu- 
sion, have also a call not shriller than that of 
the pettychaps and redbreasts, their nurses, 
whose tone tliey assume from the force of imi- 
tation * ** ; and, as if sensible of the necessity of 
soliciting and importuning an adoptive mother, 
who cannot have the compassion of a real pa- 
rent, they continually repeat their entreaty; 
and, to remove ambiguity, their broad bill is 
opened to its utmost width, and the expressioii 
is rendered still more significant by the clap- 
ping of their wings. After their wings have 
acquired some Strength, they pursue their nurse 
among the neighbouring branches, or* meet her 

* “The singular structure of their nostrils contribute; 
jwliaps,” says M. Frisch, “ to produce this shar|) cry.” It 
M true that the nostrils of the Cuckoo have, with regard to 
their exterior, a pretty singular structure ; but I am con- 
vinced that they contribute not in the least to modify this 
which continued the same after I had stopt the nostrils 
With wax. I have discovered, by repeating this experimebt 
“Pon other birds, and particularly upon the wren, that the 

**7 remains unvaried, whether the nostrils be shut or left 
It is besides known that tiie voice of birds is formed 

in the nostrils, or at the glottis, but at the lower part of 
I ® Iraciea arteria, near its forking. 
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when she brings food. The young Cuckoos are 
voracimjs *, and can hardly l)e maintained by 
little birds, sulh as the redbreast, the petty- 
chaps, the common and yellow wrens, which 
have besid^*^ a family to support. They retain 
their call, according to Frisch, till the fifteenth 
or twentieth of September ; it then begins to 
grow flat, and is soon lost entirely. 

Most ornithologists agree, that insects are 
the chief part of the Cuckoo’s food, and that, as 
I have already remarked, it is peculiarly fond of 
birds’ eggs. Ray found caterpillars in its sto- 
mach ; I have also j)erceived vestiges of vege- 
table substances, small beetles, &c. and some- 
times pebbles f. Frisch asserts, that the young 
Cuckoos ought, in every season, to be fed in 
the morning and evening at the same time a.s 
in the longest davs of summer. That author 
has also observed the way in which they eat the 
insects aljve ; they lay hold of the caterpillar by 
the head* and, drawing it into their bill, they 
squeeze the juicy matter through the anus, and 
then shake it .several times before they swallow 
it. They also seize butterflies by the head, and, 
pressing with their bill, they crush the breast, 
and swallow the whole together with the wings. 

* Hence the proverb to swallow like a Cuckoo, 

t Among the many different things which Dr. Jenner found 
in the stomach of Cuckoos, he noticed, as the most remark- 
able, a small ball of hair of the size of a pea, supposed to 
be the remains of bairy-caterpillats, which htA served the 
bird for food. W. 
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They likewise eat worms ; but they prefer such 
as are alive. When insects could not; be had, 
Frisch gave a young Cuckoo which he raised 
sheep’s liver, and especially kidneys, cutting 
them into small strips like the insects for which 
they were substituted. When the‘se were too 
dry, "he soaked them a little, that they might 
be easily swallowed. The bird never drank 
unless its food was too dry, and then it drank 
awkwardly and with reluctance. In every 
other case it rejected water, and shook olF the 
drops which were forcibly or artfully introduc- 
ed into its bill * ; in short, it is habitually under 
the impression of a hydrophobia f. 

The young Cuckoos never sing during their 
first year, and the old ones cease towards the 
end of June, at least their song is then unfye- 
quent. But this silence does not aunounce their 
departure ; they are found in the open country 
until the end of September, and even later 
It is the scarcity of insects, no dc^ibt, which 
tletermines them to retire to warmer climates : 
they migrate for the roost part into Africa, 


• I have remarked this fact, as well as the -Carthusian of 
Saleme. May not this be the reason why a decoction of the 
Cuckoo’s dung in wine has been recommended as a sure re- 
medy for the hydrophobia 1 

t Sonnini thinks this repugnance to take water must have 
been owing to some partieular circumstance, since a Cuckoo 
which he raised from the nest was quite of a contrary habit^ 
pnd drank very frequently of its own accord. W. 

I Querhoeat and Hebert. 
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since the commanders of Godeheii and Des 
Mazys reckon them among those birds which 
are seen twice a year passing and repassing the 
island of Malta * * * § . On their arrival in our clim- 
ates, they Approach nearest onr dwellings ; 
during the rest of their stay, they fly about 
among the woods, the meadows. See. and wher- 
ever they can discover nests to plunder or de- 
posit their egg, or find insects and fruits. To- 
wards autumn the adults, and especially the 
females, arc excellent food, and as fat as they 
were lean in the spring f. Their fat is collect- 
ed chiefly under the neck and is the most de- 
licate morsel of the bird. They are commonly 
single^, restless, and perpetually changing their 
place ; and though they never fly to any great 
distance, they range over a considerable tract 
during the course of the day. The ancients 
watched the times of the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the Cuckoo in Italy. The vine- 
dressers who had not lopped their vines before 

* Salerne relat€;,s, from voyagers, that the Cuckoos some- 
times alight in great numbers on ships. 

t It is in this season only that the proverb, lean as a Cuckoo, 
is just. 

I I observed Oie same thing in a young rock ouzel, which 
1 brought up, and which died in the month of October. 

§ In the month of July were a dozen Cuckoos on a large 
oak ; some screamed w'ith all their might, others were silent ; 
a fowling-piece was discharged at them, and one dropt, which 
was a young one. This would give room to suppose that 
the old and young gather together in small bodies, to migrate. 
—Note emmunkated by ifef. le Cmie de Riollet, 
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its arrival were reckoned lazy, and held the ob- 
ject of public derision. The by-passers who 
saw the backward state of the Vineyard mock- 
ed the owner’s indolence by repeating the call 
of that bird, which was itself’ aijrbwith much 
propriety, regarded as the emblem of sloth, 
since it dispenses with the sacred obligations 
of nature*. It was an usual expression also, craf- 
ty as a Cuckoo (for cunning and indolence may 
subsist together) ; either because, decliniiig the 
task itself, it contrives to make other birds 
hatch its eggs, or for another reason furnished 
by the ancient mythology f. 

Tliough subtle, tlvDugb solitary, the Cuckoos 
are susceptible of a sort of education. JMany 
persons of my acquaintance have reared anil 
tamed them : they are fed with minced meat, 
either cooked or raw, with insects, eggs, soak- 
ed bread, fruits, &c. One of the Cuckoos thus 

* Iiide natam ex probat ionem feedam putantiiim vites per 
iinitationom cantus ulitis tciiipordrii quern cuciduni vocant ; 
dedecas ciiiiu Irabelur .... falcetii ab ilid volucrc in vite de*- 
prehendi, ut ob id pctulantix sales etiain cum primo verc 
ludaritur. — Vliny^ lib. xvii. 2G. 

t Jupiter having perceived that his sister Juno was alone 
on the Dicteaii mount, or Thronax, raised a violent storm, 
and came in shape of a Cuckoo, and alighted on the knees of 
the goddess, who seeing it dreiichcd and beaten by the tem- 
pest, pitied it, and cherislicd it under her robe : the god 
then resumed his proper form, and became the husband of 
his sister. From that moment ll»e Dictean mount was called 
Coccygian, or Cuckwhmountain ; and lienee the origin of the 
Jupit^r<ucvlus^ — See Gesner, p. 368. 
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bred knew'^ its master, answered his cal], follow- 
ed him to the sport, perched on. his fowling- 
piece, and if it found a black cherry-tree on the 
road, it flew' to it, and returned not till satiated 
with the fryjt ; sometimes it did not join its 
master again the whole day, but followed him 
at a distance, shifting from tree to tree : when 
at home it was permitted to run about, and to 
roost at night. The dung of this bird is white 
amJ abundant, which is a great inconvenience 
in its education ; it must be carefully guarded 
against the coltl during the transition of au- 
tumn into winter : this is a critical period for 
the Cuckoo ; at least I lost at this time all 
those which 1 tried to rear, and indeed many of 
other kinds. 

©lina says that the Cuckoo may be trained 
for the chase like the sparrow-hawks and the 
falcons ; but he is the only person who makes 
that assertion, w'hich, perhaps, as well as many 
otl'.er errors in the history of this bird, has its 
source in the resemblance of its plumage to that 
of the sparrow-hawk. 

The Cuckoos are generally diffused in the 
ancient continent ,* anrl though those of Ame- 
rica have different habits, many of them still 
retain a certain family likeness. The common 
kind appear only during summer in the colder 
temperate climates, such as those of Europe i 
and they reside in the winter only in the warm- 
er countries, such as those of the north of Afri» 
ca : they seem to shun both extremes alike^ 
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When the Cuckoos alight on the giound, 
they hop, as I have remarked ; but thjs seldom 
happens : and even though it <ivere not ascer- 
tained by experience, we might inter it fro 
the shortness of their legs and tliighs. A young 
Cuckoo, which I had occasion to observe in the 
month of June, made no use of its legs in walk- 
ing, but crept on its belly, assisting its motion 
by means of its bill, like the parrot in climbing. 
When it clambered in its cage, I perceived that 
the largest of the hind toes was turned forwards, 
but was less used than the two other anterior 
ones *. It assisted its progressive motion by 
flapping its wings. 

I have already said that the plumage of the 
Cuckoo is very subject to vary in different in- 
dividuals ; and consequently, in describings the 
bird, we can do nothing more than give an idea 
of the colours and their distribution, such as 
they are most commonly observed. The greater 
number of the full-grown males, Inch were 
brought to me, resembled much the one de- 
scribed by Brisson ; in all of them, the upper 
side of the head and body, including the coverts 
of the tail, the small coverts of the wings, the 
great ones next the back, and the three quills 

• If this habit be common to the species, what becomes 
of the expression digiti icausorii, applied by many naturalists 
to the toes disposed, as in the Cuckoo, two before and two 
behind 1 Besides, do not the nut-hatches, the titmice, and 
the creepers, exceFin clinib>ng, though tlieir toes are placed 
in the ordinary way, three before and one behind 1 
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covered by them, are of a fine ash-colour ; the 
great coverts of the middle of the wing are 
brown, spotted rvith rufous, and terminated 
■with white; the most remote on the back, and 
the first teiv.l>dlls of the wing, are deep cine- 
reous, the inside of the latter being spotted 
with rusty-white ; the six contiguous quills 
brown, and marked, on both surfiices, with ruf- 
ous spots, terminated with white; the throat 
and the fore-part of the neck are light cine- 
reous ; the rest of the under side of the body 
is radiated transversely with brown, on a dirty- 
white ground ; the feathers of the thighs the 
vsame, and falling on each .side on the tarsus, 
like ruffles ; the tarsus clothed exteriorly with 
ash-coloured feathers us far as the middle; the 
quills of the tail blackish, and terminated with 
white ; the eight intermediate ones arc spotted 
Avith white near the shaft on the inside; the 
two middle ones are spotted in the same man- 
ner on the outer edge, and the last of the late- 
ral quills is barred transversely with the same 
colour; tlie irisjs chesnut, sometimes yellow ; 
the internal membrane of the eye is very trans- 
parent ; the bill is black without, and yellow 
within ; the corners of the bill arc orange ; the 
legs yellow, and a little yellow appears also at 
tile base of the lower mandible. 

I have seen several females which were very 
like the males ; and in some 1 perceived, on the 
sides of the neck, traces of those brown streak * 
mentioned by Linuajus. 
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Dr. Derham says, that, in females, the neck 
is variegated witli rusty, and the upper side of 
the body is of a darker cast* ** that the wings 
also are of a rusty hue, and the eyes not so yel- 
low. According to other ohservcra, the plum- 
age of the male is always darker than that of 
the' feuialc ; but the variation is so great, that 
no certain discrimination can be drawn. 

In young Cuckoos, the hill, the legs, the 
tail, and the under side of the body, are nearly 
the same as in the adults, except that the quills 
are more or less retained in their tubes; the 
throat, the , fore-part of the neck, and the un- 
der side of the bod'^, are barred with white and 
blackish; in such manner, however, that the 
blackish predominates on the anterior parts 
more than pn the posterior (in some subjects 
there is hardly any white under the throat); 
the upper side of the head and body is beauti- 
fully variegated with blackish, white, and rusty, 
distributed so that the rusty app<Jvrs more on 
the middle of the body, and tVie white on the 
extremities; there is a white spot behind the 
head, and sometimes above the face; all the 
quills of the wings arc brown tipped with white, 
and spotted more or less with rusty and white ; 


* A person of veracity assured me that he saw sonic of 

these individuals of a browner cast, which were also larger : 
if they were females, this would be another point of analogy 
to the rapacious birds. On the other hand, Frisch remarks, 
that of two young Cuckoos of different sexes, which he 
raised, the male was the brownest. 
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the iris is greenish-grey, and the ground of 
the plumage is a very light ash-colour. It is 
probable that the female so handsomely mottled, 
of which Salerne speaks, was hatched the same 
)'ear. Frisch tells us, that young Cuckoos 
reared in the woods have a plumage less varie- 
gatc<l, and more like the plumage of those 
which are bred in the house. If this be not 
the case, we should at least expect it; for do- 
mestication in general alters the colouis of 
animals, and wc might presume that those 
species of birds which participate of that state, 
undergo a proportional change of colours. At 
the same time I must own, that I could per- 
ceive no (lilVerence between the young wild 
Cuckoos which I have seen (and I have seen 
many of them) and those which I reared. Per- 
haps what Frisch examined were older than the 
domestic ones with \vhich he compared them. 
The same ^mthor adds, that the young males 
have a darker plumage than the females, and 
that the inside of their mouth is redder, and 
their neck thicker *. 

The weight of a full-grown Cuckoo, weighed 
on the lyth of April, wa^s four ounces two 
gros and a half; that of another, on the 17th 
of August, was about live ounces. But they 

• Frisch suspects that the tliickiiess of the throat, which 
is peculiar to the male, ma^ have some relation to the cry of 
the males. Yet I must observe that, in the numerous dissec- 
tions which I have made, 1 could uut perceive that the organs 
of voice were larger in the males than in the females. 
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are heavier in the autumn, being then much 
fatter, and the difference is not inconsiderable. 
I weighed a young one on tfie 22d c^July, 
whose total length was nejirly nine inches, and 
found it two ounces two gros ; ay^’llier almost 
as large, though much leaner, was only one 
ounce four gros, that is nearly one-third less 
than the first. 

In the full-grown male the intestinal tube is 
about twenty inches ; there are two cceca of un- 
equal length, the one fourteen lines (sometimes 
twenty-four), the other ten (sometimes eigh- 
teen), both directed forwards, and atlheriug all 
along to the great intestine, by means of a thin 
transparent membrane; there is a gall-bladder; 
the kidneys are placed on each side of the spine, 
divided into three principal lobes, and thfese 
subdivided into others smaller, secreting a whit- 
ish liquor; the two testicles are of an oval 
shape, and of unequal size, attacjied to the 
upper part of the kidneys, and separated by a 
membrane. 

The oesophagus dilates, at its lower part, into 
a sort of glandular sac, parted from the stomach 
by a contraction; the stomach is slightly mus- 
cular on its circumference, membranous on its 
middle, and adhering by means of fibrous net- 
work to the muscles of the lower belly, and to 
tlie different parts which surround it. It is 
besides much smaller and better proportioned 
in a young bird reared by a redbreast or petty- 
chaps than in one bred and tamed by man ; in 
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the latter, the stomach, being liistcTided by 
excessive feeding, is as large as a common hen’s 
egg, and occupies all the anterior part of the 
cavity of the belly, from the sternum to the 
anus, and .sometimes stretches under the ster- 
num five or six lines*, and, at other times, it 
conceals the whole of the intestines; whereas 
in tlie wild Cuckoos, which I directed to be 
killed the instant they were brought to me, it 
never extended quite to the sternum, but left 
uncovered, between its lower part and the 
anus, two circumvolutions of the intestines, 
and three on the right side of the abdomen. I 
should add, that in most of the birds which I 
dissected, nothing was reejuired to be com- 
pressed or displaced in order to perceive one or 
tvo circumvolutions of intestines in the cavity 
of the belly on the right side of the stomach, 
and one between the lower part (»f the stomach 
and the anus. This diftcrence of conformation, 
therefore,*^ consists but in degree, since, in the 
greater nundjer of the winged tribes, not only 
is the posterior surface of the stomach separated 
from the spine by a portion of the intestinal 
tube which is intcrposcul, but the left side is 
never covered by any portion of these intes-' 

* See ^Icmoire^ rJe V Avatlcmic Unyalc (Us Sciences, cinnec 
1752, f). 420. The Cuckoo of M. Flcrissaiit was domestic, 
to judge by tlio quantify of flosli wiUi which its stomach was 
filled. In the nutcracker the stomacli is also very bulky, si- 
tuated likewise in the middle of Ihc* belly, and not covered 
by the intestiocs. 
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tines; and this single difference is far from 
proving that the Cuckoo is incapable of hatch- 
ing, as an ornithologist alleys. It is- not, 
probably, because the stomach is too hard, 
since the sides being men)braDous.^s tenseness 
proceeds from accident or repletion ; nor is the 
reason because tl)c bird avoids cooling its sto- 
mach, which is less shielded than that of other 
birds; for it is evident, that it would be much 
less liable to be affected with cold if eniffloyed 
hatching, than in fluttering and perching on 
trees. The nut-hatch has the same structure, 
fWd i^t it sits. Besides, not only the stomach, 
b<lt*%he whole of the lower part of the body, 
rests upon the eggs, otherwise most birds which, 
like the Cuckoo, have a long sternum, could 
not cover above three or four at once, which 
falls much short of the usual number. 

I found in the stomach of a young Cuckoo, 
which I reared, a lump of raw flesh |lmost dry^ 
and which had not passed through the pylorus; 
it was decomposed, or rather divided into ex- 
ceedingly fine fibrillee. In another, which was 
picked up dead in the woods about the begin- 
ning of August, the internal membrane of the 
ventricle was hairy, the bristles being about a 
line in length, and dinccted towards the ori/ice 
of the oesophagus : in general, one meets with 
very few pebbles in the stomach of young 
Cuckoos, and there are hardly any which have 
not some vestige of vegetable matter in their 
?toraach. Perhaps these have been bred by the 

YOU VII. K 
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greenfinches/ the larks, and other birds, which 
nestle on the ground ; the sternum Ibrms a re” 
entrant angle. ‘ 

Total* • length thirteen or fourteen inches j 
the bil^^l^ecn lines and a half) the edges of 
the upper mandible scalloped near the point 
(but not in all the young ones); the nostrils 
ellipticab (^circled ^ by a projecting margin ; 
and in the centre there is a small whitish 
speck''which ris^^iiimost as high as the margin ; 
the tongue is white at the point, ^and not fork- 
ed; the tarsus ten lines; the thigh less than 
twelve; the inner one of the hind nails is the 
weakest and the least hooked; the two fore- 
toes are connected together at their base by a 
membran^e; the under side is of a very fine 
tekture, like shagreen; the alar extent about 
two feet; the tail is seven inches and a half, 
consisting of, ten tapered quills and exceed- 
ing the w^ngs by two inches. 

* Bay reckmu only in one which he obsemd ia 
lfl03 : but aatuicdiy (wo were wanting. 
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It might be regarded as singular .that the 
0gure and aspect of a bird, which lives in the 
state of nature, should be 16 inconstant and 
variable. But'as the Cuckoos never pair, they 
are stimulated only by vague and general appe- 
tite, unrestrained by personal attachment, and 
contract irregular alliances ; which has given 
rise to diversity in the bulk, in the shape, and ‘ 
in the plumage, and which, in the opinion (if' 
many, has converted them into falcons, mer- 
.lins, gos-hawks, sparrow-hawks, &c. Bul^ not 
to enter into a detail of these exhaustless varie- 
ties, which appear to fluctuate, I sihjili only ob- 
serve, that, in Europe, Cuckoos are found (liffer- 
ing greatly in size ; that the colours, ash-grey, 
rufous, brown, and whitish, are distributed dif- 
ferently in different individuals, so that each 
of these predominates more or less, and, by the 
multiplicity of thejr shades, increases the vari- 
ations of the plumage. * With regard to the fo- 
reign Cuckoos, I find *two which seem to be 
varieties of the European kind, occasiohed by 
the influence of climate ; and perhaps I should 
add several others, if I had an opportunity of 
i?“fve^ing them more closely. 

R 2 
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I. The Cuckoo from the Cape of Good Hope * 
resembles tliat of Europe hotlr in its propor- 
tionS'.nnd in the transverse bars below the bel- 
ly, andMa its size, which is not much smaller. 

The up|Jtr side of the body is brown-green ; 
the throat, the cheeks, the fore j)art of the neck, 
and the superior coverts of the wings, are deep 
rufous ; the quills of the tail arc of a lighter ruf- 
ous, terminated with white ; the breast, and all 
the rest of the under side of the body, are bar- 
red transversely with black on a white ground; 
the iris is yellow ; the bill deep-brown ; and the 
legs reddish-brown. ITie total length is some- 
what less than twelve inches. 

May not this be the bird known at the Cape 
of Good Hope under the name of edolio, because 
it repeats that word in a low melancholy tone? 
It has no other song, and many inhabitants of 
that country — not Hottentots, but Europeans — 
believe thft the soul of a certain ship-master, 
who often pronounced the same word, entered 
into the body of this bird ; for modem ages 
have also their metamorphoses. This is no 
doubt as true as the story of Jupiter cuculuSy 
and yet we probably owe to it our knowledge 
of the bird’s cry. It were fortunate if every 
error coVivcyed some truth, 

II. Travellers speak of a Cuckoo of the king- 
dom of Loango in Africa, which is rather larger 


* Cuculus Capensis. — Cmtl. 
The Cape Cuckoo,— XaM. 
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than ours, but having the same colours, and 
differing chiefly in its song; this must be un- 
derstood of its tone, for it pibnounces ettcA’oo 
as ours does. The cock begins, it is said, with 
sounding the gamut, and sings alJne the first 
three notes ; tlicn the hen strikes in, and ac- 
companies him through the rest of the octave. 
She differs from our female cufckoo, which calls 
much less than the male, and in a different 
manner. This is still another reason for dis- 
tinguishing the Loango Cuckoo from our spe- 
cies, and considering it as a variety. 
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The principal characters of the Europearf 
Cuckoo are, as ^e have seen, a large head, a 
broad wide hill, the toes placed two before and 
two behind, the legs feathered and short, the 
thighs still shorter, the nails slender and slight- 
ly hooked, the tail long and consisting of ten 
tapered quills. It is discriminated from the 
curucuis by the number of tail-quills, these be- 
ing twelve, and particularly by the^rea^r 
length of its bill, and the greater convexity of 
its upper mandible: it is also distinguished 
from the barbus by having no bristles round 
the base of the bill. But the whole must be 
recei)(ed with a degree of latitude ; nor must 
we expect' to find all the characters exactly 
combined in each bird that ought to be classed 
. with the Cuckoo of Europe. The various tribes 
of animals melt into each other, and no abso- 
lute limits can be assigned. It is enough if the 
birds which we shall refer to the genus of the 
Cuckoos be more closely related to it than to 
any other genus. Our object is to trace Na- 
ture as she actually exists, not to form artificial 
arrangements ; and to facilitate the progress of 
knowledge by condensing and abrid^ng 
detail of facts, which serves as the foundatip^ 
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Among the foreign Cuckoos, therefore, we^ 
shall meet with some species that have even 
tails, as the spotted Cuckoo oT China, thfiTt of 
the island of Pannay, the vouroudriotR^ of Ma- 
dagascar, and a variety of the brc wn Cuckoo 
spotted with rufous, from the East Indies; with 
some that are in some degree forked, such as 
the Cuckoo which has two long shafts instead 
of the two outer quills; with others, which 
have the tail exceedingly* tapered, like the 
widow-birds, such as the sahhia of China, and 
the crested-col lared Cuckoo ; with others, 
wherein it is only partly tapered, as the Old man 
Mlfer'fafous wings from Carolina, which has 
oitiy pairs of quills tapered, and as a va- 
riety dl^tfae crested jacobine from Coromandel, 
which has only the outer pair tapered, that* is, 
shorter than the four other pairs, which arc 
equal to each other in length; with others, 
which have twelve quills in the tml, such as 
the honey-guide of the Cape ; with others, 
which have only eight, *£18 the guiracantara of 
Brasil, if Marcgrave was not deceived in count- 
ing them ; with others, which spread their tail 
even when in a stjite of repose, as the Mada- 
gascar coua, the gold-green and white Cuckoo 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and the second 
coukeel of Mindanao ; with others, which have 
all the quills close and imbricated, both the 
middle and lateral ones ; with others, which 
have some hairs about the bill, as the sanhit^ 
theh’olDdy-guide, and a variety of the greenish 
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Cuckoo of Madagascar; with others, which 
have a proportionally longer aiKl slenderer bill, 
as tll^tocco of Cayenne ; with others, wherein 
the int^al and posterior toe is armed with a 
long spur, like that of our larks, as the hou- 
hou of Egypt, the aickoo of the Philippines', 
the green cuckoo of Antigua, the toulou, and 
the rusty -white; and lastly, with others, 
wherein the legs are more or less short, more 
or less feathered, or even without any feather 
or down. Even what is regarded as the most 
iixed and certain character, I meati the dis- 
position of the toes, two placed Ixifore and two 
behind, is also liable to vaiy ; since I have ob- 
served, in the Cuckoo, that one of the hind 
toes sometimes turns forwards, and others have 
found, in the owls, that one of the anterior 
toes sometimes turns backwards ; but these 
slight differcncesn far from confounding the 
genus of tl^ Cuckoos, display the true order of 
Nature; as 'they show the richness of her plans, 
and the ease with which they arc executed; 
exhibiting the endless variety of shades, the 
infinite diversity of features which distinguish 
the individual, and yet without obliterating the 
general family likeness. 

It is a remarkable circumstance with regard 
to the tribe of Cuckoos, that the branch settled 
m the new world seems less subject' to the 
yariations which I have mentioned, and retains 
a greater resemblance to the European .species 
considerc*! as the common trunk, and from 
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Ivhicbjit was perhaps later separated. In fact, 
tlie European Cuckoo visits the northern coup- 
tries, and pushes its excursions* as far as 
inark and Norway, and coiisequentjj^ might 
cross the narrow straits which divide the con- 
tinents at these higli latitudes : hut it could 
much more easily pass the isthmus of Suez, or 
some narrow inlets, to spread through Africa ; 
and nothing could oppose or retard its pro- 
gress into Asia. In these countries, therefore, 
the settlement must have been more early, and 
a greater deviation from the primitive stock 
may be expected. Accordingly, though there 
are scarcely two or three exceptions or exterior 
anomalies in fifteen species or varieties found 
in America, there are fifteen or twenty in thirty- 
four species that occur in Asia and in AfriSa; 
and no doubt there are more, if all the Cuckoos 
were known, which is so f^r from being the 
case, that it is still undecided whether, among 
so many, there be one that drops its eggs in 
the nests of other birds; w^e know only that 
many of these foreign kinds build their nest, 
and hatch their own eggs. But though wo are 
commonly acquainted with the superficial dif- 
ferences oiilv, some general and radical ones 
must obtai n, especial ly between the two branches 
settled in the old and in the new v/orld, 
which must undoubtedly receive an impression 
from the climate. I have noticed that the 
American species arc in general smaller»thau 
those of the old continent, probably owing to 
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the same causes which check the growth and 
expansion! of quadrupeds in the new world, 
wlidii>*ier those ‘be indigenous or introduced! 
There at most two species of Cuckoos in 
America of nearly the same size with ours ; but 
the others exceed not our blackbirds and 
thrushes. In Africa aud Asia, there are a 
dozen species as large as the European, or 
larger, and some of them equal to hens in bulk. 

This statement will, 1 hope, justify the plan 
whicli 1 have adopted, of separating the 
Cuckoos of America from those of Asia and 
Africa. Time and observation, the two great 
sources of information, ai'U still wanting to il- 
lustrate the habits and economy of these birds^ 
and to point out their true diftereuces, external 
oi'^internal, general or particular. 
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BIRDS 

of THE pLD CONTINENT, 

Which are related to the cuckoo. 


1 . 

THE GREAT SPOTTED CUCKOO* 

I BEGIN ivlth this cuckoo, which is \iot 
entirely foreign to Europe, since one was killed 
on the rock of Gibraltar. It would seem to be 

* * 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CucULus G'land.arius. C. cauda cuneiformi, capite siilv 
cristato, alis albo et cinerascit'iite maculatis, fascia oculari 
nigra. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 208. No. 3. 

— , GmeL Syst. i. p. 411. 

ANDALUSI.S:. — Bris. iv. p. 128, 10. 

Le Grand CoucouTachete'.— Bw/T. par Sonn. liv. p, 12 . 
Great Spotted Cuckow. — Edu\ t. 57. — l^ath, Syn. ii. 
p. 513. 3. 

HABITAT 

'v 

in Africa septentrinnali, et Europa australiore. — 13) pollices 

lonipis. \y. 
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\ 

ipigratory, wintering in Asia or in Africa, an<f 
ajkpearing sometimes in th&< south of Europe. 
Both«this and the following specks may be 
consi(lert.d as intermediate between the com- 
mon and the foreign kinds: it differs, however, 
from the common not only by its size and plum- 
age, but by its proportions. 

The most remarkable ornament of this cuckoo 
is a silky tuft of a blucish-grey, which can be 
erected at pleasure, but in the ordinary state 
lies flat on the head ; there is a black bar on the 
eyes, which gives it a marked aspect ; brown 
predominates on all the upper parts, including 
the wdngs and the tail, but the middle quills, 
and almost all the coverts of the wings, the 
four lateral pairs of the tail, and their superior 
coverts, are terminated with white, which 
forms a pleasant enamel ; all the under surface 
‘of the body is brown orange, wliich is pretty 
bright on the anterior parts, and duller on the 
posterior ; the bill and legs are black. 

It is as large as a magpie ; the bill fifteen or 
sixteen lines ; the legs short ; the wings not so 
long as in the ordinary cuckoo ; the tail about 
eight inches, consisting of ten tapered quills, 
and exceeding the wings about four inches and 
a half. 
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II. 

THE BLACK-AND-WHITE 
CRESTED CUCKOO * 


This cuckoo likewise must be regarded as 
only halt foreign, since it was seen Tmee in 
Europe. The authors of the Italian Orni- 
thology inform us that in 17S9 a male and 
female of this species nestled in the vicinity of 
Pisa, and that the hen laid four eggs, which 
shcliatched, &c. f It must, therefore, be very 
different from the ordinary cuckoo, wlvch 
undoubtedly never recurs to incubation in our 
climates. 


* CllAUACTER SPECIFICUSf 

CcccLUS PiSANUS. C. caiida ciineiformi, capite cristato, 
corpora nigro alboqiic vario, subtu's albo, gala pcctore 
crisso romigibusque riifis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 211. 
No. 14. 

- ■■ " " . llmcl. Sust. i. p. 41(5. 

Le Coucou Huppk' Noik tx Bla*nc. — Bujf. par Sunn. liv. 
p. 15. 

Pisan Cuckow. — ImiL Spn. ii. p. 520. 13. W. 

+ These authors say expressly that neither before nor since 
that time have these birds been seen in the neighbourhood 

of Pisa. 
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The head is black, and ornamented wit>| 
a\uft oi the same colour, which lies back* 
■waTC^^: all the dpper side of the body, includ- 
ing theNyperior coverts, is black and white ; 
the great (]^ilis of the wings rufous, terminated 
with white ; the quills of the tail are blackish, 
terminated with light rufous ; the throat and 
breast are rufous ; the interior coverts of the 
tail are rusty ; the rest 6f the under side of 
the bod^ white, and even the feathers on the 
lower part of the thigh, which descend to 
the tarsus ; the bill is greenish-brown, and the 
legs green. 

Tliis cuckoo is rather larger than the ordinary 
kind, and its tail is proportionally longer; 
its wings are also longer, and its tail more ta- 
per0d than in the great spotted cuckoo, which 
it resembles in other respects. 
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III. 

THE GREENISH CUCKOO of 
MADAGASCAR* 

This cuckoo is chiefly distinguished by its 
mt^nitude : all the upper side of the body is 
deep olive, variegated with waves of a*daiker 
brown; some of the lateral quills of the tail 
are terminated with white; the throat is light 
olive, shaded with yellow; the breast, and the 
top of the belly, fulvous; the lower belly 
brown, and also the inferior coverts of the 
tail ; the thighs are of a grey wine-colour ; tlie 
iris orange; the bill black ; the legs yellowish- 
brown ; the tarsus not feathered. 



* CHARACTER SPLCIFICUS. 


CucuLUS Madagascaribnsis. C. clivaceus ftisco ua- 
Uulatus, gala latescente, pcctore abdomineque aiittce 
fuivis, Cauda cuiieilbrnii. rectricibus lateralibus apice 
albia. — LatA. Ind. OrA, i. p. 212. No. 15. 

— . (amet, Sj/st, i. p. 416. 

Lb Coucou Vbbdatkb de Maqaqascah.—Bu^ . Pi, EnU 
815. — Buy. par SttttH. liv. p- 17. 

Obbat Madagascar Cuckow.— La/A. Sj/n. it. p. 521 . 14. 

HABITAT 

in W Ms gM caria. — 211 polices longui. W. 
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le bill twxnty-one or twenty-two lines ; tlie 
^ ten ‘inches, and composed of ten tapered 
qunhs and extending more than eight inches 
beyond'^e wings, which are not long. 

I find note of Coinmerson on a cuckoo 
from the same country, and very similar to the 
present: — I shall only remark the differences. 

It is nearly as large as a hen, and weighs 
thirteen ounces and a halt’; on the head there 
is a naked space, furrowed slightly, tinged 
with blue, and encircled by tine black feathers; 
those of the head and neck are soft and silky ; 
there arc some bristles around the base of the 
bill, whose inside is black; the tongue is also 
black and forked ; the iris reddish ; the tliighs 
and the inside of the wing-quills blackish; the 
legs black. 

Total length twenty-one inches and three 
quarters; the bill nineteen lines, its edges 
sharp; thq^nostrils like those of the gallinace- 
ous tribe; ilie outer of the two hind toes can 
turn b.tckwards or forwards ;;as I have observed 
in the European cuckoo); the alar extent 
tu enty-one inches, and caqh Viug contains 
eighteen qnills. , 

Ail that (Jommerson says with regard to the 
l:abits of tliis bird is, that it associates with 
the other cuckoos. It would appear to be a 
variety of the Creenisii Cuckoo; perhaps it 
differs only in sex, in which case I should 
reckon it the male. 
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IV. 

THE COIJ.A* 

1 retain the name given by the inliabitants 
of Madagascar, because it certainly denotes 
the bird’s call. It lias a tuft which reclines 
back, whose feathers, and also those of the 
rest of the head and of all the upper side'of the 
body, arc greenish-cinereous; the throat and 
fore-part of the neck arc cinereous ; the breast 
red-wine colour; the rest of the under side of 
the body whitish; the hgs barred almost im- 
perceptibly with cinereous; what appears of 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CceuMiS Cristatijs. C. cauda rotumiuta, capite cristato, 
corpore cinereo-viresernte, alHloiiiiiie rutu-alj^o, reclrici- 
bus laleralibus apice albia. — iMtk. lnd. Qru i. p. 2i2, 
No. 10. 

. 6V»c /. Sust, i. p. 420. 

Madagascaiuknsis Cristatus.— iv. 

p. 149. 22. t. 12. i\ 2. 

Le Coucou Hcppe' de Madagascar.— P/. EnL 5B9. 

Lk Coua. — Buff, mr StMti, liv. p. 20. pi. ICO. 

Madagascar Crested Cuckow. — Lath . Si / n , ii. p. 522. 
15. 


HABITAT 

in Madagascaria ; C. glandarii magnitudine. — Long. 14 poll. 

W. 


VOL, VII, 
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the quills of’ the tail and of the wings is light 
«rceu, ^hanging into blue and shining violet, 
bbt the lateral quills of the tail are terminated 
with white; the iris is orange; the bill and legs 
black; ib is rather larger than the ordinary 
cuckoo, and is differently proportioned. 

Total length fourteen inches; the bill thirteen 
lines; the tarsus nineteen lines; and the toes 
are also longer than in our cuckoo^ the alar 
extent is seventeen inches; the tail is seven 
inches, consisting of quills that are a little 
tapered, and exceeds the wings six inches. 

Connnerson made this description in the. 
month of November, from the living subject, 
and in its native climate ; he adds that its tail 
diverges, or rather expands, that its thioat is 
short, its nostrils oblique and uncovered, that 
its tongue terminates in a cartilaginous tip; 
its checks uake<l, wrinkled, and blueish. 

The flesh is excellent. The bird is found in 
the woods near Fort Dauphin. 




THE MAHAGASCAB. CKBSIEDCUnSDO 
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V. 

/ 

THE HOUIlOU of EGYPT* 

This cuckoo has luimctl itself; for its cry, 
hou, hou, is repeated several times successively, 
in a hollow tone. It is seen frequently in the 
Delta; the male and female selilom separate 
from each other ; hut it is more rare to find 
several pairs collected together. They are 
ncridophagittis \ in the full sense of the word; 
for they seem to subsist mostly, if not en- 
tirely, on grasshoppers. They never alight on 
large trce.s, and far less on the ground ; but 
perch on bushes near some brook:};. They have 

0 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

• 

CucuLUS iEGYPTius. C. cauda cuneiformi, corpore viridi* 
fusco, subtuii rufo*albo, capite cervice caudaque viridi- 
chalybeis, ali$ rufis. — Lath. Ind. Oni. i. p. 212. No. 17. 

. Gmd. Syst. i. }). 420. 

Le Houhou d’EGYPTE. — Buff, par Somi. liv. p. 23. 
Egyptian Cuckow. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 522. 16. 

HABITAT 

in Egypti fruticetis.— 14 rl 6 pollices longus. W. 

t i. e. locust-eaters, from axyths locust x. 
t Sonnini says they fly badly ; they cannot rise, nor even 
cross a space of any extent at one flight : if they meet with 

$ S 
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\ t\\'o uncommon cliuractcrs : the first is, that all 
Vk'c feathers which cover *^hc licad and neck are 
thick and lianl, while those on the belly arc 
soft aiuk loose; the second is, that the nail of 
the inner hind toe is long and straight, like 
that of the lark. 

In the female (for I have no certain account’ 
of tlic male) the head and upper side of tlu? 
neck are dull green, with polished-steel reflec- 
tions- the sujierior coverts of the wings are 
grecnish-rnfous; the quills of the wings rufous, 
terminated with shining green, except the last- 
two, which arc entirely of that colour, and the; 
two or three jireccding these, which arc mixed 
with it; the hack is brown, with greenish re- 
flections ; the rumj) brown, and also the sii- 
Jierior coverts of the tail, whose (jnills are 
shining green, with the gloss of burnished 
; the tliroat and all tlie ninler side of the 
body arc rusty-white, which is lighter under the 
belly thiin on the anterior parts, and on the 
Hanks; the iris is bright red; the bill black, 
and the legs blackish. 

Total length from fourtrien inches and a half 
to sixteen and a half; the bill sixteen or seven- 
teen lines ; the nostrils three lines, and very 

no shrub to rest upon, thoy fall to the ground. They are not 
wild, and will sufl’iT any one to go near them : they couple, 
uud their attachment for each other serins lasting. They 
live near inhabited places, and, from the (juuntity of insects 
which they destroy, are of great service to the husbaiidinau. 
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narrow : the tarsus twenty-one lines ; the inner 
hind nail nine or ton lines ; the wings six oi 
seven inches; the tail eight lines*, consisting of 
ten tapered quills, and exceeding the wings 
five inches. 

i\I. dc Sonnini, to whom I am indebted for 
the account of this bird, adds that the tongue 
is broad, and slightly cut at the tip; the 
stomach is like that of the Kiiropean cuckoo ; 
the intestines are twenty incjies, aiul there are 
two tmr/, of which the shortest is an incit. 

After attentively comparing the descri])tion 
of this female, in all its details, with the bird 
represented No. Planches Enluminees, un- 
der the name of Philippine Cuckoo, I am of 
opinion that it is the male', or at least a variety, 
of that species : the same size, the same pro- 
portions, the same lark's spur, the s^me stiff- 
ness in the feathers of the head and neck' and 
the same tapered tail ; only the colours are 
duller, for, except those of tiie wings, which 
are rufous; as in the llouhou, all the rest of 
the plumage is glossy black. The bird de- 
scribed by Sonnerat in his ^’^oyage to Now 
Ouinea, under the name of the green ^Intiguu 
Cuckoo, resembles tlie preceding so much, that 
what I have said e(|ually applies to it: the 
licad, the neck, the breast, and tiic belly, are 
of a (lull green verging on black; the wings are 
of a deep brown rufous ; the nail of the inner 
toe is more slender, and perhaps rather longer ; 

its featliers are in general hard and stiff; the 
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'' webs are ragged, and each fibre is a new shaft, 
ft) which sliorrcr fibres are attaclicd. The tail 
does not indeed appear tapered in the figure, 
but this was perhaps an oversight. This 
cuckoo is hardly larger than that of Europe. 

Lastly, the Madagascar bird, called Toutou, 
resembles the female of the Egyptian Houhou 
in the same properties as the Cuckoo of the 
Philippines ; its plumage is not so dark, espe- 
cially on the anterior part, where the black is 
softened by spots of light rufous ; in some in- 
dividuals the olive assumes the place of the 
black on the body, and it is sprinkled with 
whitish longitudinal spots, which appear also 
on the wings. I should therefore suppose 
that they are j oung ‘ones of the year's hatch, 
especially as, in the birds of this genus, the 
plumage undergoes considerable change, it is 
well known, at the first moulting. 





TilE LONG HEELED CVCKOO . 
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VI. 


THE EUFOUS-WHITE CUCKOO*. 

The two prevailing colours of its plumage 
are rufous and white. When it perches, the 
tail spreads, as tha.t of tlie Com., like a fan ; 
it is almost perpetually in motion ; its* cry is 
precisely the sound.inade .by two or three jerks 
of the tongue upon the palate. Like the two 
preceding, it has a straight long nail on the 
inner hind claw, similar in form to that of the 
lark's ; the upper surface of the head and neck 
blackish ; the sides of each feather deeper co- 
loured, and yet more brilliant; the wings 
rufous, and their coverts rather darker near the 

* <?HAKACTER STECIFICUS.* 

CreuLUS SexegaleHSIs. C* cauda cuneifonni, corpore 
griseo, aubtus albo, pileo rectricibusqiic nigricantibu's. — 
JMK Ind.'Oni. i. p. 213. No. 19. 

■V. 6mel. Si/st. i. p. 412. — Biis, iv. 

p. 120. 7. 1 8. f. 1. * 

Le Coucou de SbnbgAi.. — PI. 332. 

LbRofalbiN. — jOtr.Sonn, liv. p. 30. 
Stbaioht-sssled (^xickoyr^Latk. Sjm, ii. p. 526. 18. 

HABITAT 

jp Senegala.— Long. poll. 151. 
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tip; rlic back is ol’ a very brown riifoiis; the 
rump and the superior coverts ot’ the tail barred 
transversely wifb light Inown on a deeper 
brown ground; the throat, the fore-|)art oF the 
neck, and all the under side of the body, are 
dirty white, only th<; I’eathers of tbethroatand 
neck have a more brilliant shaft, and the rest 
of the under side of the body is radiated trans- 
versely witb delicate si I ipes of a lighter colour; 
the tail is blackish; the bill black, and the 
Jegs grey-brown ; the Ixaly is scarcely larger 
than that of a blackbird, but it has a much 
longer tail *. 

Total length liftcen or.sixtccn inches; the 
bill fifteen lines; the taisiis nineteen; the 
nail of the inner hind toe is above live lines ; 
the alar extent a foot and seven or eight inches; 
the tail eight inclics, consisting ot‘ ten tapered 
quills, and exceeding the wings about four 
inches, 

• Sonnim siys that tie has mol with this sjiccics very fre- 
queutly iu Africa, in the Jalofs’ country. W. 
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THE BOUTSALLICK* 

Edwards perceived so much resemblance 
between this Ikn^al cuckoo and the Eurojjcau, 
that he particularly Jiiarkcd the points ot‘ dis- 
parity, which in his opinion were siillicient to 
constitute a distinct species. 1 shall here state 
these difrereuccs. 

It is above one-tliird smaller, thoiigli it has a 
longer shape, and though its body measures, 
between the bill and the tail, halt' an inch more 
than that of the ordinary cuckoo. Its head is 
larger, its wings .shorter, and its tail longer in 
proportion. 

* CHAUACTEU SPKCIKICU.^ 

/CiTcna’s Scoi.oPACF.e.s. C. caiuia cnneit'oimi, corjioro 
undiqiie ^risco fuscoquo J/ici. Or/i. i. 

p ioy. No. 0. 

— . Onit'l. Si/st. i. p. 415. 

— BENG.'ll.liNfilS N-FVIUs. — Bris. iv. p. 132. 13. 

Le Coecou T.\ciiete' tic Benuale. — /’/. Eid. .>»(}. 

Le Boiitsai.lik. — />’«//’. par Su/m. liv. p. 33. 

B ROW N- A M)-S POTTED INDIAN C( CKOW. — F.ihi-. t. 59. 

Indian Spotted Ccckow. — Lat/i. Bi/a. ii. p. 51C. o. 
HABITAT 

ill Bciigala. — 14 polliccs lungiis. 


W. 
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The prcvailinp: colour is brown, whicli is 
deeper and spotted with a lighter brown on 
the upper part, 'more dilute and spotted with 
white, orange, and black, on the lower part ; 
the light brown or rusty spots form, by their 
arrangement on the (juills of the tail and wings, 
a transveiNC barring, which is a little inclined 
towards the point of the quills ; the bill and 
legs are yellowish. 

Total length thirteen or fourteen indies; the 
bill twelve or thirteen lines ; the tarsus eleven 
or twelve ; tltc tail about seven inches, com- 
posed of ten tapered ({uills, anti exceeding the 
•wings by nearly five inches. 


VIII. 

TH E VA R r E(; Al’E D C U CKOO of 
MINDANAO*. 

This bird is so much variegated, that, at first, 
sight, we might take its coloured figure as 

t 

* ClIAllACTEIl SPJXIIl* ICUiS. 

CucuLXJS Mindanensis. C, cauda roliuulata, corporc 
viridi-aureo fusco-albo niacidalo, siibtus albo nigricaiite 
unduJato. — IdttJi, Iml. Orn. i. p. 201). No. 5. 

Cwtl, i. p. 412. 

N-fiVlus. — Bris, iv. p. 130. 12* 


t, 12. f. 1. 
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designed for the young cuckoo of Europe. Its 
throat, head, neck, and all the upper part of 
the body, are spotted witli w'hite or rufous, 
which is more or less dilute on a brown ground, 
whieh is itself variable, and verges on a gold 
green more or less brilliant on all the uj)per 
part of the body, including the wings and 
tail ; but the disposition of these spots is 
changed on the (|uills of the wings, where tlicy 
form transverse bars of pure white externally, 
and tinged internally with rufous, aiuf on tiie 
quills of the tail, where they form transverse 
bars of a rustv colour; the breast and all the 
under side of the bo<ly, as far as the extremity 
of the lower coverts of the tail, are white, 
barred transversely with blackish ; the hill is 
also blackish aho\ e, but rusty below, and the 
legs are brown-grev. 

This cuckoo is found in the Philippines ; and 
it is much larger than the European kind. 

Total length fourteen inches and 5 half; the 
bill fifteen linos; the longest toe seventeen 
lines ; the shortest seven linos ; the alar extent 
nineteen lines and a half; the tail seven inch.es, 
consisting of ten quills, which are nearly equal, 
and exceeds the wings tour inches and a half. 

Le Cotjcou Varie' dc Mindanao. — huff. PL Enl. *277. 

— par Sonn. liv. p. ;jr>. 

Mindanao Cuckow. — Lai/t, Sj/n, ii. p. 515. 5. 

HABITAT 

in PliilippiDis iusulis, Minduuao. — 14;^ polliccs longiis. W. 
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IX. 


THE Cl-JL^ 


The name C/al is applied to this bird by the 
ndiabitants ot‘ Malabar. It is a new species 
introiluced by M. J\)ivre, and differs from tlic 
preceding' by its smallness, by the shortness of 
its bill, and by the iinecpial length of its tail 
([Llills. 

'J'ho head and all the upper side of the body 
are bhickislr-cinereous, spotted regularly with 
white; the throat and all the under side of the 
body white, barred transversely with cinereous; 
the (piills of the w ings blackish, those of the 
tail cinereous; and ' oth are barred with white: 

/ ClfABAClEK SELCn iCCS. 

Cr( UEi .s IltjNoK ATI'S, C. ciUHlu run<*ii\>riiii, corpt^rr ni- 
"ricaiitr albo mar'ilatn, .siihtiis an>t» ciiicrconue — 

LfttL Ind, Orn, i. p. 214. No. 21. 

. CnucU i. JE 413. 

Malabauk.’ls NlKvius — Hris, iv. p. 13(>. ir» 

t. 11. A. i\ 2. 

LkCoucou Tachete' <Ic Malabau. — PI. EnL 294. 

Le par Sunn. liv. p. 37. 

Sacreb Cuckow. — Lath. Si/n. ii. p, 520*. 20. 

HABITAT 

in Malabaria.— Hi pollices loiigus. W. 
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fl)C iris lijfht orange; tlic bill and legs of a di- 
lute iisli-eolour. 

/i'lie Caiil is rather smaller tlflin the ordinary 
cuckoo ; it is lield sacred on the ]\Ialabar coast, 
Irecause, iio doubt, it destroys the pernicious 
insects. General superstition originates from 
error ; but some particular ceremonies and ob- 
servances may have their foundation in reason. 

'I'ofal length eleven inches and a half; the 
bill eleven lines ; the tarsus ten; the tail five 
and a half, consisting of ten tapered quills, the 
outer pair being scarcely half the length of the 
inner, and it exceeds the wings three inches 
and a half*. 

# 

* Ac(or(Un{» to (rObsonvilIc, this bird oujoys a sort of 
vciioration in the PiMiiiisula of India, even ainons; the Ma- 
liOMU'taiis. He iti indebted for it to bis eliariniiiv voice, 
wliieli has iilwaysi been (•elel)rated by the native poets. Two 
or three s]iecios of Ciiils are known in India, all of which 
prefer (piiet and shady places. They rarely alone, but 
llv in small flocks, and feed on insects. Thel^* flesh is deli- 
rate and well tasted : it passes among the Indian^ fora re- 
storative. W, 
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X. 


TOE BROWN CUCKOO, variegated 
with BLACK* 

All that wc know of this bird, besides what 
is contained in the appellation, is that it has 
a long fail, and that it is found in the Society 
Isles, and there called the ara xvercroa. The 
only account given of it is contained in Capt. 
Cook’s second voyage, iVoin wliieh wc have 
extracted tliis short indication with the view of 
inducing travellers adtlictcd to natural history 
to procure fuller inforination concerning this 
new species. 

* CIIAHACTEU SPECII'ICUS. 

Cucun s Toitensis. C. fiiscus fcrruginco maculatis, 
subtus caiididus ioiigitudinalitor fuitco striatus, cauda 
cuncifbrmi iasciis sublimatis terrugineis. — Lath. Ind. Oni, i. 
|). 209. No. 4. 

Taitius. — 6’me/. Sjist, i. p. 412. 

Ara Wereroa. — Cmtk’s Kov. iv. p. 272. — Id, last Voy. i. 
p. 150. 220. 333. 

Le Covcov Buun varie' ue Noir. — Buff, par Sonn. liv, 
p. 40. 

Society Cuckow. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 514. 4. 

II A ni TAT 


in Oc«ani Pacifici insuHs, Otalioito, Nova Zcalaodia, Tonga, 
tabboo, aliisque.— 19 pollices longus. W. 
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XI. 


t 


THE IlUFOUS-SPOlTED CUCKOO*. 

This is found in the East Indies, and as far 
as the Philippines. The head and all the upper 
part of the body are dotted with rufous on a 
brown ground, but the quills of the wings and 
tail, and its superior coverts, are barred trans- 
versely ; all the quills of the tail are terminated 
with light rufous ; the throat and all the under 
side of the body are barred transversely with 
blackish-brown, on a rufous ground ; there is 
an oblong spot of light rufous below the eyes ; 

* CHARACTER SPECTFICUS. 

CiJCULUS PuNCTATUS. C. cumUi cunoiformi, corporc ni- 
gricanfe rufo puncfat(», suhtus rufo strigif nigris, rec- 
tricibiis rufo fasciatis. — Lath, hid, Oni, i, p. 210. No. B. 

, Gmel, Sj/st, i. p, 41B. 

iNDicus N.EVIUS. — Brin. iv. p. 134. 14. t. 10. 

f.2. 

Le Coucou Tachetf/ des Indes Or.— JV. Enf. Ill, 

PiiguETE'DE llou par Sontu 

liv. p. 12. 

Rufous Spotted Cuckow. — Lath, Spn. ii. p. 517. 8. 
HABITAT 


im ludia, et Philippiuis insulis. — ICl polHces longus. W. 
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the eyes are ycllowisli-nitbus, the bill liorn-co- 
lour, and tlio legs brown-grey. ' 

In the teniak* the upper side of tlic head and 
neck is less dotted, and tiie under side of the 
body is of a lighter rufous. 

This cuckoo is much larger than the ordinary 
kind, and almost equal to a Roman pigeon. 

rofal lenglh sixteen or se\entcen inches; 
the hill seventeen lines; the tarsus the same; 
the alar extent twenty-three inelies ; the tail 
eight jn'ches aiul a half, consisting of ten taper- 
td quills, and exceeding the wings four inches 
and one-third. 

Tlie subject described by Sonnerat* had not 
the rufous spot under tlie eyes, and what is stili 
more dilfeicnt, the quills of the tail were equal, 
a" in the spotted Chinese cuckoo; so that it 
ouglit perhaps to be viewed as a variety of the 
above .species. 

* f Ufulus PanavHS.' — /./«». Cmc/, 

The I’anasaii Spotted Cuckow.— 
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XII. 

The CHiNRSi: SPOTTED CUCKOO*. 


M'c know untiling more of this bird than its 
external shape and its plumage : it is one of the 
small number of {.iickoos in which the tail is 
not tapered ; the upper side of the head and 
neck is of an iinilbrin blackish, except a few 
Avhitish spots that occur on the front and above 
the eyes; all the upper side of the body, includ- 
ing the quills of the wings and their coverts, 
is of a greenish deep grey, Aariegatcd -with 
W'hite, and enriched by broun-gokl rctlectioi'is; 
the quills of the tail arc barred w'ith the same 
colours ; the throat ami breast variegated pretty 

* CHAUACTEK SPECIKICUS. 

CuciiLiis Macui.atus. C. cautl'd cloiigata, corpore viridi- 
grisco fusco iiitciite albo variegato, subtiis fasciato, 
capitc nigru. — Lath. ImL Urn. i. p. 209. ISo. 7. 

. Cmcl. Syst. i. p. 415. 

Lk Coucou Tachete' dc la Chine. — Buff. PL 
Buff par Soun. liv. p. 45. 

Chinese Spotted Cuckow. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 510. 7. 


HABITAT 

/ 

ill Bengula.— 14 polliccs longus. 
VOL. VII. 


W. 


T 
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regularly with brown and white; the rest of the 
under surface of the body and the thighs arc 
variegated with t^ie same colours, and also the 
feathers which fall from the lower part of the 
thigh on the tarsus and as far as the origin of 
the toes; the bill is blackish above, yellow be- 
low, and the legs yellowish. 

Total lengtli about fourteen inches ; the bill- 
seventeen lines ; the tarsus one inch ; the tail 
six inches and a half, consisting of ten nearly 
equal quills, and exceeding the wings by four 
inches and a half. 


XTIL 

THE BROWN- AND -.YELLOW 
CU CivOO, with a radiated Belly *. 

Tlie throat aijd the sides of the head resem-^ 
ble the colour of the lees of wine ; the upper 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CueuLUS Radiatvs. C. fiiRco-nigricaiu, genis gulaque 
vinaceis, pectore abdomineque fiavescentibus .nigro fasci- 
atis, rectricibus nigris albo fiisciatis. — Lath, Ind, Orn. >. 
p. 214. No. 22. 


Gml. Sy$t. i. 420k 
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part of the head is blackish-grey ; the back and 
the wings are of a dull dark bi’own ; the under 
side of the quills of the wings nexbthe body is 
marked with white spots ; the tail is black, ra- 
diated, and terminated with white ; the breast 
is of a dull otpimeut colour ; the belly is light 
yellow; the belly and breast radiated with 
black ; the iris pale orange; the bill black, and 
the legs reddish. 

This cuckoo is found in Panay, one of the 
Philippines ; it is almost as large as the com- 
mon cuckoo, and its tail is composed of ten 
equal quills. 

Le Cwucoo Brun et Javne Ik Ventre Raye'. — Buff, 
par Sam. liv. p. 47. 

— k Ventre Raye' dc Pana^j. — Son. t'oy, 

p. 120. t. 79. 

Panatan Cockow.— Z o/i. Syn. ii. p. 527. 21. 

HABITAT • 


ia insula Panay. 


W 
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XIV. 


THE CRESTED JACOBINE of 

COROMANPEL*. 

This bird is termed Jacobine, because it is 
black above and white below'’; its crest, con- 
sisting of several long narrow feathers, lies on 
the crown of the head, and projects a little 
backwards. It is probable that the bird erects 
its crest when excited by passion. 

With regard to the colours of its plumage, 
w'^niightsay that there is a sort of black hood 
thrown over a W'hite tunic ; the white on the 
lower part is pure and unniixed, but the black 
on the upper part is interrupted^ on the edge 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Cecueus Mki-ANockccos. 0. catula cuneiformi, capite 
cristato, corpon; bupra ni<];ro, subtus macula alarum rcc« 
tricibus({uc npicc albis. — iMth. Ind, Orn. i. p. 211. No. 1ft. 

, Cmct, Si/st, i. p. 410. 

Lk Jacobin JIuppe' de Coromandel. — Bttjf. PL Enl. 

B72. — Ihijf, j:ar Stmn, liv. p. 40, 

Coromandel Crested Cuckow. — L aM. ii. p. 520. 

12 . 


HABITAT 

in Coroofiandcla. — 11 poliices longus. 


W. 
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of the wing, by a white spot immediately be- 
low the superior coverts, and by spots of the 
same colour, which terminate the quills of the 
tail ; the bill and legs are black. 

This bird is found on the coast of Coro- 
mandel ; it is eleven inches in total length, its 
tail is composed of tgn tapered quills, and ex- 
ceeding the wings by one half its length. 

There is in the king's cabinet a cuckoo 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
pretty much like this; the only dift’erences 
are, that it is an inch longer, that it is entirely 
black both above and below, except the white 
spot on the wing, which occupies its exact 
place, and that, of the ten middle quills of 
the tail, eight are not tapered, the remaining 
outer pair being eighteen lines shorter th.au^he 
7est. It is probably a variety produced by 
climate. 
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THE LITTLE CUCKOO, 
with a Grey Head and bellow Belly, 

This species is found in the island of Panay, 
and we owe the account of it to Sonnerat : the 
upper side of the licad and throat is light-grey ; 
the upper side of the neck, back, and wings, 
umber-coloured; the belly, the thighs, and the 
inferior coverts of the tail, are pale-yellow, 
tinged with rufous; the tail is black, striped 
with white ; the legs arc pale-yellow, and so is 
the bill, only blackish at the point. 

This bird is as large as a blackbird, not sq 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CueVLUS Flavus. C. cauda cuneifurmi, corpore pailide 
fusco su|>tus rufo'flavesceiitc, pileo gulaque pincreis, rcc« 
tricibus nigris albo iasciatis, — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 215t 
No. 26. 

— . Gwc/. i. p. 421. 

Le Coucou Petit de TIsle de* Panay. — iSow. Pay. 
p. 122. t. HI,— PL Enl. 814. 

Le Petit Coucou ^ Tetb Gr^sk et VeKtre Jaune. — 
Buff', par Sonn, liv. p. 52. 

Yellow-bellied Cuckow. — Lath. ii. p. 527.22. 

HABITAT 

w- 


. in insula Panay.— 8 poll, longus. 
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bulky, but much longer, being eight inches and 
some lines, and the tail, which is tapered, oc-* 
cupics more than one half of this length. 


xVi. 

THE COUKEELS. . 

I find, in systems of ornithology, three 
birds of different sizes, which are made into as 
many distinct species; but they appear so ana- 
logous in their plumage, that 1 am disposed to 
regarrl them as the same, only varying in bulk, 
.especially as they are all natives of the eastern 
parts of Asia. Edwards infers from the resem- 
blance between their names, that tlie call of the 
Bengal Coukcel must resemble thaV of tlio Eu- 
ropean cuckoo. 

The first and largest* of the three is very 
nearly equal in size to the pigeon ; its plumage 
is entirely of a shining black, changing into 
green and also isito violet, but only under the 
quills of the tail ; the under ami inner side of 
the quills of the wings black ; the bill and legs 

brown-grey; and the nails blackish. 

# 

* Cuculus Orientdlis. — Lion, 4' Gmel. 
liuliciis Nij^er. — Uris. 

^Jie Eaaiterii Ulack Cuckow. — 
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The second comes from Mindanao, and is 
hardly larger than our cuckoo ; it is intennedi- 
ate in regard to snv hetween the preceding and 
the following one ; all its plumage is blackish, 
verging on bine; tliebiil is blackish at the base 
and yellowish at the point ; tlie first of the 
quills of the wings is aU’nost one half shorter 
than the third, which is one of the longest ; the 
tail is generally spread. 

The third Coukeel, and the smallest *, is 
scarcely ctpial to the blackbird ; it is entirely 
black, like the foregoing two, without mixture 
of any other permanent colour ; hut, according 
to the various angles of the incidental rays, the 
plumage glows with all the fugitive tints of the 
rainbow. It is thus that Edwards, the original 
observer, describes it, and I know not why 
Brisson mentions only green and violet. As in 
the first Coukeel, the inner and under side of 
the quills of the wing arc black ; the bill is 
bright-orange, rather shorter and thicker than 
in the European cuckoo ; the tarsus is thick 
and short, and of a reddish-brown, which is also 
the colour of the toes. 

Wc must observe, that the name Couheel, be- 
stowed in Bengal, is peculiarly applicable to 
this bird, and therefore the inferences drawn 
between the similititv of names and the rcsciq- 

* Cuciiliis Niger. — Linn. Omel. dj- Klein. 

Bciigaicnsis Niger. — Bris, ^ Gerini. 

The Black Indian Cuckow. — Lalh. 
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blance of calls, will be more conclusive with 
regard to it than with regard to the other two. 
The edges of the upper niauMible are not 
straight, but undulated. 

In all the three, the tail consists of ten ta- 


pered quills. Their dimensions a^e as follow : — 


FIRST COUKERL. SECOND. THIRD. 

liiclirs. Lin. In. Lin. In. Lin. 

Total length . . . . KJ 0 1.4 o 0 0 

Bill 0 10 0 15 0 10 

Tarsus 0 17 0*7 

Alar extent .... 23 0 0 10 wings pretty long. 

Tail 80 70 4 3 

1.4*ngth beyond the w'ings 4 0 3 (> 2d 


XVII. 

mVj GOLD-GREEN AND WHITE 
CUCKOO* 

All that we know of this bird is, that it is 
found at the Cape of Good Hope, and carries 
its tail spread like a fan. It is a new species. 

* CIIAUACTEK FICUS. 

r,t:cut,vs Auratvs. C. caiula cimriformi, corpore supra 
viriili-iuirco subtus albo, ciipite striis quiiKpio albis, rcc- 
tricibus 2 extiuiis iat^rc exteriore omnibus apice albis. 
Lalh. Inti. Orn, i. p. 215. No. 27. 
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All t)ie upper siirtace, from the base of the 
bill to the end of the tail, is gold-green, waving 
and rich, whose unifoiTnity is interrupted on 
the head by five white bars, one on the middle 
of the front, two others above the eyes, like 
eyebrows, and stretching backwards, and two 
others, which are napvwer and shorter, below 
the eyes ; most of the superior coverts also, and 
the middle quills of the wings, all the quills of 
the tail, and its two largest superior coverts, are 
terminated with white; the two outermost of 
the quills of the tail, and the outermost of those 
of the wings, are streaked with white on the 
outside ; the throat is white, ami also the whole 
under surface of the body, except some green 
stripes on the flanks, and the rufHcs which fall 
'from the lower part of the thigh upon the tar- 
sus; the bill is brown-green, and the legs gi'cy. 

This cuckoo is nearly of the size of a thrush ; 
its total Icngtl) about seven inches; the. bill 
seven or eight lines ; the tarsus the same, cloth- 
ed with white feathers as far as the middle ; the 
tail three inches and a few lines, and consisting 

CuccLus Auratcs. — Omcl. Syst. i. p. 421. 

Le Coucou Vert du Cap de B. Esp. — JV. Enl. 657. 

UoRE' ET Blanc. — Buff, far Honn, 

liv. |). 57. H 

Gildeu CvcKOVl.—LatL Syn. i. p. 627. 23. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput B. Spei. — 7 polUces longus. 


V. 
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of ten tRpercd quills, which in their natural po-r 
sition diverge ; it exceeds by only fifteen lines 
the wings, which are very long ih proportion. 


xyifl. 

THE LONG-SHAFrED CUCKOO *1. 

The plumage of this bird is entirely of a 
dark-green, which appears on the head, the 
body, the wings, and the tail. Yet it has not 
been neglected by nature, but, on the contrary, 
it is decorated by unusual feathers. Besides the 
tuft which distinguishes the head, the tail has a 
remarkable form ; tlic outermost pair of quills 

* ClIABACTEll SPECIFICUS. 

CucuLUS ParADiseus. C. caudae rectricibus binis Ion- 
gissimis apice diiatatis^ capite cristato, corporc. viridi.— < 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 210. No. 21). 

— . GmcL Syd. i. p. 422. 

SlAMENSIS CRISTATUS VfRIDIS. — Bris. iv. 

p. 151. 23. t.l4. A. i\\. 

Le Coucou h Longs Brins. — Bt/jF. par Simn. liv. p. 60. 
Paradise Cuckow. — iMth. Syn. ii. p. 529. 25, 


HABITAT 

jiii Siam, — 17 jiolliccs longus. 


W. 


t This species is nc>y, and introduced by M. Poivjrc. 
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is nearly six inches longer than all the rest; and 
they have no webs except for the space of three 
inches at tlie’ir extremity. It was on account 
of these two shafts that Liiinteiis .gave the bird 
the appellation o\' Paradise Cuckoo: for the same 
reason the t\'; n following might be termed //7- 
doa: Cuckoos. Tlie iii^f is of a fine blue ; the bill 
blackish, and the legs grey: it is found at Siam, 
where Poivre saw it alive: it is nearly as large 
as the jay. 

Total length seventeen inches; the bill four- 
teen lines; the tarsus ten; the tail ten inches 
and nine lines, and rather forked, and exceeding 
the wings about nine inches. 


XIX. 


TilE COLLARED CRESTED- 
CUCKOOM. 

This bird is also ornamented with a crest, 
and is remarkable for the length of two quills 

I 

* CHAUACTEIl SPECIFICUS. 

CufULUS CoROMANDiis. C. raufla cunciformi, capite 
crihtalo, c(»rpore nigro, subtiis torcjucque collari albo.— • 
Ind. Orn. i. p. 210. No. 30, 

... ^ GmtL Si/st, i. p. 421. 

Coromandklanensis Crist atus. — n* 

p. 147. 21. t. 11. A. f. 1. 
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of its tail ; but these are the middle ones, which 
project beyond the lateral ones, as also obtains 
in some species of widow-birds. * 

All the upper side is blackish, from the head 
‘inclusively to the end of the tail, except a white 
collar about the neck, and two ti^^.ind spots of 
a grey colour behind the'^esftSne on each side, 
which in some measure Resemble car-pendants: 
we must also except the wings, of which the 
quills and their midtlie coverts are variegated 
with rufous and blackish; and so are the shoul- 
ders, though their great quills and coverts are 
entirely blackish ; the throat and the thighs are 
blackish ; all the rest 'of the under side of the 
body is white ; the iris yellowish ; the bill deep 
cinereous ; the legs also cinereous, but lighter 
coloured. This cuckoo is found on the coastr 
of Coromandel, and is nearly of the size of the 
red-wing. 

Total length twelve inches and a quarter; 
the bill eleven lines ; the tarsus ten ; the wings 
short ; the tail six inches and three quarters, 

Le Coucou HuppE'de Cohomandel. — Pi. Enl. 274. f. 2. 
— a Collier. — Bujf. pur Sonn. iiv. p. 216. 

No. 30 . t 

Collared Cuckow. — lutth. Spn. ii. p. 529.26. 

HABITAT 

in Coromaiidcla. — pollices loiigus. W. 

t This species is new, and was observed and figured in its 
native country by M. Poivre, 
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consisting of ten quills, the two middle ones 
much longer than the lateral ones, which arc 
tapered; and it exceeds the wings by live inches 
and a half. 


XX. 


THE SAN-HIA OF CHINA *t- 

This cuckoo resembles the preceding species, 
and consequently the widow-birds, by the 
length of the two middle quills of the tail ; its 
«^lumagc is remarkable, though it consists of 

* CHAKACTEll SPECIFICUS. 

* cauda cunciforini longa, corpore 

csrrnlco subtus albo, rectricum apicibos macula alba. — 
ua. Ind. Orn. i. p. 217. No. 32. 

GmcL Sf/st, i. p. 4l8. - 
Cacruleus.— jBrw. iv. p. 157. 27. 1. 14. 

A. f. 2. 

Lk Sanhia (le la Chine. — Buff, j^ar Sonn, liv. p. 64. 
Chinese Cuckow.-— LaM. Sj/n^ H. p. 530. 28. 

HABITAT 

in Sina ; magnitudine Meriilsp. — 13 polices lougus. W. 

+ This species is new^ artd seen and figured by M. Poivre 
in iU native country. 
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only two principal colours, blue on the upper 
side, and snowy u'hitc ou the under side ; but 
it would seem that Nature, happ^ always in her 
careless mood, has suffered a few drops that are 
snowy white to fall from her pallet upon the 
crown of the hsad. v.'hrie it ;i^rms a spot 
through which the blu*. ^^-.iJ'^in a thousand 
points ; and also upon ^the cheeks a little be- 
hind, where two sorts of ear-pendants arc re- 
presented, as in the preceding species ; and upon 
the quills and coverts of the tail, each of which 
is iharked by a round white speck near the tip : 
besides, it appears melted into the azure of the 
rump and of the base' of the great quills of the 
wing, and has considerably diluted the tinge ; 
the whole is set off to advantage by the dark 
blackish colour of the throat and the sides of' 
the head; and, lastly, the beautiful colour of 
the iris, the bMl, and the legs, adds to the rich- 
ness of the garb. 

Total length thirteen inches ; the bill eleven 
lines, and there are some hairs about its upper 
base; the tarsus ten lines and a half; the tail 
seven lines and a half, consisting of ten very 
unequal quills, of which the two middle ones 
exceed the two adjacent lateral ones by three 
inches and a quarter ; they exceed the outer- 
most bv five inches and three lines, and the 
wings by almost their w'hole length. 
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XXI. 


niE TAIT-SOU *. 

As usual, I retain the savage name, which is 
generally the best an<l the most characteristic. 

The Tait-sou, so called in its native country, 
is wholl}' of a fine blue, and the general uni- 
formity is relieved by very dazzling tints of 
violet and green, reflected by the quills of tlic 
wings; and by tints of psrc violet, without the 
least cast of green, wliich are reflected by the 
quills of the tail; lastly, the black colour of the 
•Jegs and bill gives shade to the picture. 

Total length seventeen inches ; the bill six- 
teen lines ; the tarsus two iuclres ; the alar ex- , 
tent nearly twenty inches; the tail nine inches, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CucuLUS CiEROLBUS. C. cauda rotundata, corpora cx- 
tvXtn.—lMh. tnd. Om. i. p. 217. No. 32. 

— ' I i ;' ' . . Cmel. Sjftt. i. p. 418. 

— r Ma»AGASCAR«KT!SI 5 rC.«TU;jUIRI»..— Bris. iv. 

p.ise; 2 Q. t. 

Lb Cobenu BLEU dii MADAQfkKAti.*dPl,,Enl^^^^ 2. 

Lb Tait-sou.— 77./y; par Sunn. iir. p. J*; 

Blue Cuckow.— Lu/A, S^n. o< ^ 

I 

. KAliigTAX J.u-i 

III Madngascaria ; Canori uiagnitudinc. — 17 poll, longus. W. 
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and composed of ten quills, of whicb the two 
middle ones arc a little longer than tlic lateral 
ones ; it exceeds the wings six inches. 


XX I i. 


THE POINTER CUCKOO 

ft is in the interior part of Africa, at some 
distance from the Cape of Good Hope, that this 
bird is found, which, is known by its singular 
instinct of pointing out the nests of wild beesf. 

* CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

Cucutrs Indicator. C. cauda cuneiformi, corpore fer- 
riigiiieo-grisco, siibtus albido, liuiiieris macula tlava, rec* 
tricibus tribus oxterioribus basi macula nigra. — Lath, Ind, 
Orn. i. p. 31B. 35. - 

— Chitel, Sj/st. i. p. 418. 

LeCoucou Indicatecr , — BiijLpar Sunn, liv. p. 09. 
Honey-guide. — Fhii, Trans, Ixvii. p. 38. t. 1. — Sparrm, 
Voy, ii. p. 191. 

Honey Cuckow. — Lath, Syn, ii. p. 533. — Id, Snp, p. 101, 
HABITAT 

in Africae intcrioribus, ad Caput Bonae Spei. — 6 poll, loiigus, 

W. 


t According to some travellers, the cry of this bird is 
wteki, toleki ; and this word Kkki sigiiitics honey in the lan- 
guage of the Hottentots. It sometimes happens that the 
VOL. VII. V 
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In the morning and evening it utters its cry,- 
cherr, cherr, cherr, wliicli is Very shrill, and 
seems to invite the hunters and others, who‘ 
search for honey in the wilderness; they an- 
swer it in a more hollow tone, aiul continue al- 
ways advancitVg,^: as soon as it perceives them 
it flies onward, and4>^grs over the hollow tree 
where the swarm is lodged ; if the hunters are 
too tardy in following it, it redoubles its cries, 
returns back to them, stops and flutters about, 
to rouse their attention. It omits nothing to 
induce them to profit by tlie little treasure 
which it discovers, but which it probably could 
not enjoy without the assistance of man ; either 
because the entrance into the nest is too nar- 
row, or on account of some other circumstances. 
"%Vhile the party arc employed in plumlering 
the honey, the bird sits in a neighbouring bush, 
watching eagerly, ami expecting its share of the 
jootv. w hich is commonly left for ijt, though 
never in .suflieient (juantity to Aiiate its appe- 
tite, or extinguish or blunt its ardour iu this 
kind of pursuit. 

This is not the idle talc of a common travel- 
ler, it is the ob.servatioii of an enlightened man, 
who assisted at the destruction of several re- 
publics of bees betrayed by this little spy, and 
wiio coininuiiicates an account of what he saw 

hunter, in following the call of this cuckoo, is devoured by 
wild beasts ; wliicli has given occasion It say that the bird 
concerts^with them to conduct their prey. 
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to the Royal Society of London. I shall add 
the description of the female, which he made 
from tlic only two subjects thal he could pro- 
cure, and which he shot to the great scandal of 
the Hottentots — the existence of a useful crea- 
ture is every where precious, _ 4 

The uj)pcr side of tli<; -head is grey; the 
throat, the fore-part oT the neck, and the breast, 
-ire whitish with a green tinge, which grows 
more ililute as it spreads, and is scarcely per- 
ceptible on the breast; the belly is white; the 
th'ighs the same, marked with an oblong black 
spot ; the back and 'rump are rusty-grey ; the 
superior coverts of the wings are brown-grey, 
those next the body marked with a yellow spot, 
M'hich, on account of its situation, is often con- 
cealed under the scapular feathers ; the quills c-f 
tlie wings are brown; the two midille quills of 
the tail are longer and narrow- er than the rest, 
and of a brown verging on rust-colour ; the two 
following p4||||[i are blackish, their iusitle dirty- 
white ; those w-hich succeed are wliitc, termi- 
nated with brown, and marked with a white 
spot near their base, except the last pair, tvhcrc 
this spot almost vanishes ; the iris is rusty- 
grey ; the eyelids ‘black ; the bill browni at its 
base, yellow at the end, and the legs are black. 

Total length six inches and a half; the bill 
about six lines, and there arc some bristles about 
the base of the lower inaiulible; the nostrils are 
oblong, with a projecting margin, placed near 
the base of the upper mandible, and separated 

u 2 
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only by its ridge ; the tarsus is short; the nails 
slender; the tail tapere*!, and composed of 
tM'ehe quills; it exceeds the wings by three- 
luurths of its lengfli *. 

I 

* Sparrnian a nest wliieli was said to bclons; to 

this cucl\t)(» ; it wa^\i( niipo s/i of* blonder filuiiicnts, woven 
to^efher in the form of aholfSt the neck and openiii" hnn^ 
downward.'^, and an archtMl sliiiijLi: was saspended atTo.ss the 
openiti", fastened by the two ends, probably fur the bird tO' 
percli on. W. 


XXIIT. 

TilE VOUKOCJ-DRIOU*f. 

Tliis species and the preceding differ from 
all the rest, in the number of quills in the tail ; 

* ClIAUACTEK SPECX^US. 

Ccrru's Afkr. C. viridi-a*neus, subtus griseus, capite 
• colloqne eincreis, vcrtice splendidc nigro, cauda subtus 
nigra.— J/kI. Orn, i. p. 217. No. 34. 

— — Gmd. Sj/sf, i. p. 418. 

M ADAu AscAUiENsis Major. — Bris. iv. p. 160. 

28. t. lb. f. I. 

Le Grand Coucou de Madagascar.— P/. Enl. 587. 

Lk Vot'KfUi-Dftlou. — Bujf,par Sunn. liv. p. 74, pi. 162. f. 1» 
African Cuckow.— ii. p. qv}2, 36. 

HABITAT 

in Madagascaria. — l'Jf*polliccs iongus. W. 
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these amounting to twelve, though commonly 
they are only ten. The diUereiices peculiar to 
the Vourou-driou consist in tlic shape of its hill, 
which, is longer, straigl ter, and not so convex 
above; in the position i)f the nostrils, which 
are oblong, and placed, obliq’ie.1}* near the mid- 
dle of the bill; and in .;naractcr which be- 
longs also to the birds of prey, viz. that the 
female is larger tiian the male, and of a very 
different plumage. This bird is found in the 
island of Madagascar, and no doubt on the cor- 
responding part of Africa. 

In the male, the crown of the head is black- 
ish, with reflections of green and rose-copper; 
there is a streak of black placed obli(juely be- 
tween the bill and the eye; the rest of the licad, 
the throat, and the neck, are cinereous ; the 
breast, aiul all the rest of the under side of the 
body, are of a handsome white-grey ; the upper 
side- of the bo<ly, as far as the end of the taib 
is of a green flilour, changing into rosc-copper; 
the middle quills of the wing are nearly of the 
same colour; the large oiies blackish, verging 
on green; the bdl is deep-broun, and the legs 
reddish. 

The female is so 'difterent from the male, that 
the inhabitants of .Madagascar have called it by 
a different name, Ct'omb. Tiie head, the throat, 

t Tlic natives of Mailagascar call it f'ouroug-drUm. We 
are inUebted to M. Urissoii for the account of this species, 
which is not the largest in tliat islanjjf, witness the greenish 
cuckoo alrelHy noticed. 
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and the upper side of the neck, are striped 
transversely with brown and rufous ; the back, 
the rump, and tlie sujH'iior coverts of tlie tail, 
are of an uiiilbrm brown ; the small superior 
coverts of the wiiij^s arc brown, ccl«;c(l with ru- 
fous ; the gn'aV ones dull -green, edged and ter- 
minated with ruf(hi#if ^he tjuills of the wing 
are the same as in the male, only the middle 
ones arc edged witli rufous; the fore part of 
the neck, and all tlie rest of the under side of 
the body, are variegated witli blackisli ; tbe 
quills of the tail are of a glossy brown, termi- 
nated with rufous ; the bill ami legs arc nearly 
as in the male. 

Their relative dimensions arc as follow : 


M A L R. 

Incite.^. LiliC.s 


Total length .... 

. 15 

0 

Bill 

. 2 

0 

Tarsus 

. 1 

3 

Alar extent . ... 

. 25 

8 

Tail 

. 7 

0 

Excess above the\\ings 

- 2 

4 


F F M A L r:. 

Inch. Lilt. 


# 




17 

2 

1 

29 

7 

2 


(> 

4 

3 

4 
9 
7 
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AMERICAN BIRDS 

WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE CUCKOO, 


I. 

THE OLD MAN, or RAIN^BIRD^ 

The name of Old Man has been given to this 
bird, because under its throat there is a sort 
of white down, or beard, the attribute of age: 
it is also called the Rain-bird^ because it never 

* CHAKACTEIi SPECIFICUS. 

£uculvs Pluvialis. C. cauda cuneiformi, corpore cine, 
reo-olivaceo Hibtus rufo, collo iiiferiore albo, rectricif)us 
lateralibus nigris, extiinis latere iiiteriore, omnibus apice 
albis. — lAith, hid, Orn, i. p. 218. No. 37. 

— . Gnicl, Spt, i, p. 411. 

JamaicbNSIS. — Hris, iv. p. 114. 4. 

PiCUS Major LEOCOPHiSUS, Arc . — llnii Syn, p. 182. 12. 
CucuLUS JAMAICK^SIS Majok. — Sloun, Jam. p. 312. 

t. 258: f. 1. ^ 

Le CoUCOU dil VlEILLARD. — Buff, par Sonn. liv. p. 89. 
Rain Cuckow. — Lath. Syn. ii, p. 536. 33. 

t 

HABITAT 

in Jamaica syWis. — 16.17 polliccs langus. 


W. 
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calls, except hefore rain. It continues the whole 
year in Jamaica, anil haunts not only flu: woods, 
but the straggling hushes: it sniTers the hunt- 
ers to approacli very near before it takes llight. 
Its ordinary food consists of seeds and worms. 

The sklc of the I'.oad is colored with 
downy or silky feittUtrs of a deej)-hrown ; the 
rest of the lijrpcr side of the l>ody, including the 
wings and the two middle quills of tlie tail, is 
olive-cincreons; the throat is white, and the 
fore part of the neck the same ; tlie breast, and 
the rest of the under snrfaie of the body, ruf- 
ous; all the lateral qnills of the tail are black 
tipt with white, and ti'.e' outermost is edged 
with white; the nj)j>er mandihie is black; the 
lower one is almost white; the legs blncish- 
lllack : it is somew hat larger than the black- 
bird. 

The .stomach of the one dis.sccted by Sloane 
was verv large in proportion to the size of the 
bird, in which respect it re.senil)!es the Euro- 
pean sj)ceies ; it was liiied by an exceedingly 
thieic membraix ; the iutesiincs were twisted 
like a sh.ip's cable, and eoNcred with a quantity 
of yellow fat. 

Total length si:«: inches dnd thrce-fjiiarters; 
thi^bill one inch ; rhe tar.sus thirteen lines ; 
the alar extent equal to the total length; the 
tail from seven and a half to eight inches, com- 
posed of ten tapering (|uills, and projecting a|- 
most entirely beyond the wings. 
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VARIETIES of the RAIN CUCKOO. 

I. The Ri;fous-\vin(;ed Old Man* *. The 
same colours as in tlit'' ])n.‘cx‘(ling’ appear on the 
upper surface and uii the tail, and almost the 
same on the bill; hut the white of the under 
surface of the body, which in the rain-b*ird was 
cohfined to the throat and breast, extends in 
this bird over all the lower ])art : the wings 
have a rusty cast, and arc longer in j)roportion; 
lastly, the tail is shorter and of a different 
shape. 

This cuckoo is solitary ; it resides in the 

* CHAUACTEIl SPECIFICUS. 

CucuLUS Amkric.vnus. C. caiiila luiidforn:.’, ^orporc 
supra ciiiert'o snl)tus albo, niaiidibiila inIVriore lutoa.-^ 
Lath. Lid, Oni. i. p. 219. No. 39. 

’*■■■ . ChmL Sj/sf. i. p. 414. 

Caroijnetssi.s.— / b’M'. iv. p. 112. 3. 

Le Covrou (le la Caroline.— /V. Euf. 81U. 

Le ViEiLLAKii a An,ES Rousses.— /j////'. par Sonn. liv. 

p. 92. ^ 

Carolina Cuckow.— fW. Car. i. 1. 0,—Arct. Zool. ii. 
No, 155, — Lath, Sj/n, ii. p. 527. 35. 

HABITAT 

iR Caroiiux s^lvis, Jamaica. — Migratorius. — 12 poll, longus, 

W. 
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darkest f.irests, and on the approach of winter 
it leaves Carolina to find a milder air*. 

Total lcn«4ih thirteen inches ; the hill four* 
teen lines and a half; the tail six inches, con- 
sisting of teti fjiiills, of which the tlirce middle 
ones are longer than the rest, hut equal to each 
other, and the two Ia»^eral pairs are shorter, and 
the more so in proportion to their distance from 
the centre; the longest project four inches be- 
yond the wings. 

II. The Little Old Man known at Cay- 
enne hy the name of Mangrove Cuckoo (Coucou 
des Paktuvkrs). This bird, the female especial- 
ly, rescmhlos the Jamaica rain-bird so much, 
both in its colours and in its general conforina- 
*tioij, that tile description of the > one may serve 


• h makes a nest of branches and nK)ts, like the great 
8pf>tteil cuckoo, and lays four eggs of a blueisli- white co- 


lour. 


t CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CiTcin ■US SrNiccLus. C. cauda cutieirormi breviore, cot- 
[)o.rc ciripreo subtus rufescente, gula alba. — Lath. Ind. Ora. 
i. p. ’iia. No. 3«. 

Minor. Gotp/. Sy*/. i.'p. 411. 

Lr Col’cou des Paletuvieks. — PI. F.ttl. 813. 

Lk Petit Virii.lakd. — Huff, par Smm. liv.p. 94. 
Mangrove CvcKOVi.—Lath.Sytt. ii. p. $37. 

HABITAT 




in Ca^anx innndatis. — 12 poHiecs longiis. 
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for the other; the only difference consists in 
the size, the Cayenne bird bcina: much smaller, 
its tail is also rather longer in proportion ; but 
we may still suppose that it is a variety result- 
ing from climate. It feeds on insects, and par- 
ticularly on the larger caterpillars* that gnaw 
the leaves of the mangro"cs ; and hence it is 
fond of lodging among these trees, where it 
renders an useful service. 

Total length one foot; the bill thirteen lines ; 
the tarsus twelve ; the tall five inches and a 
half, consisting of ten tapering feathers, and 
exceeds the wings three inches and one-third. 

♦ These large caterpillars are four inches and a half long, 
and seven or eight lines broad. In the \ear 1775 and 1770*, 
they multiplied so excessively, that they devoured almost en- 
tirely most of the mangroves and many other plants. It was 
then that the islanders regretted their not having multiplied 
this species of cuckoo. 


IL 

THE TACCO»1. 


Sloane positively asserts that, except the bill, 
which in the Tacco is longer, more slender, 


* CH VKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

pucULUS Vetula. C. cauda cuneiformi, corporc subfus- 
CO subtus testaceo, ciiiis rubris. — Lat/i. hid. Orn, i. p. 218. 
No.W. 
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and whiter, it rcscmhles the rain-bird precisely ; 
he ascribes to, it the same liahits, and applies 
tlie same names. J'ut llrisson, resting probably 
on ihi.'i remarkable din'erence in the length and 
conformation of the bill, has made this bird a 
distinct species, 'J’liis separation is the more 
proper, as it appears from closer inspection that 
the plumage is not the same, and that even tlie 
white beard is wanting, wliieh gave name to 
the preceding species : besides, the Chevalier 
Leh bre Deshayes, who has observed the Tacco 
with uttciition, tinds that its habits are differ- 
ent from tliosc ascribed by Sloane to the rain- 
bird. 

Tacco is the usual cry of this cuckoo, but is 
seldom heard. It protrounces the first syllable 
hard, and descends a whole octave on the sc- 

Curci.us Vetcla.— G' we/. Sy»t. i. p. 410. 

— Jamaicensis Lqngiuo.stek. — Brh.'n. p. 116. 

5 t. n* 1’ 2. 

Li. Covcou a Long IIkc, Tacco. — VI. Enl. 1T2 . — 

Huff, par Sunn. liv. p. 07. pi. 162. f. 1.' 

Pices, seu Pi.i VI.E Avis Canescens . — Baii Syn. p. 182, 

13. —Sluan. Jimi. p. 313. 53. t. 258, f. 2. 

Long-billeo Rain Cuckow. — Lath. 5yn. ii. p. 535. 32, 

« 

HABITAT 

in Janiaic'<e sylvis. — 15 pplliccs longue. W. 

t In the Antilles it is named Tacco from its cry; the 
negroes call it Cracra and TacrorBaifOn In St. Domingo it ift 
termed ColiticoUn 
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cond; it never utters tliis till after it has given 
a jerk with its tail, which it c^onnnonly does 
when it shifts its place, or perceive:; any one 
approach. It has also another cry, qua, qua, 
qua, qua, hut which is never heaid unless it be 
alarmed by the sight of a cat, or some other 
dangerous enemy. 

Sloane says that this cuckoo, like the one 
which he tci ius Rain-bird, forehotles rain by its 
loud calls; but the Chevalier Deshay es, disco- 
vered no sucli habit *. 

'lliough the 'I’acco lives generally in culti- 
vated grounds, it also frc(juents the woods, be- 
cause it there linds its proper food, which con- 
sists of caterpillars, beetles, w'orms and vermin, 
ravets'\', wood-lice, and other insects, wdiich 
unfortunately are too common in the .\ntilles, 
both in the cleared lands and in the forests. It 
also preys upon small lizards, called owo/wj, 
small snakes, frogs, young rats, and sometimes, 
it is said, upon small birds. It surprises the 
lizards when they are eagerly watching on the 
branches for flies, and therefore olf their guard. 
With regard to snakes, it seizes them by the 
head, and in proportion as the part swallowed 

f 

• To llie Chevalier Deshayes I owe my information with 
fegard to the habits and economy of the Tacco. 

t A sort of oockchafiers, very oifeusive and pernicious, 
frequent in the West indies. T. 

I Written also anoulys. They have a fine sleek skin, and 
are sometimes eaten by the people of the French West India 
islands. T. 
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digests, it sucks up the rest of the body, whicli 
liaugs out from, the bill. It is thus useful, since 
it destroys the pernicious animals : it would 
pro\e of still greater utility, could it be do- 
mesticated ; and this might be possible, for it 
is not shy, but even sulfers the young negroes 
to catch it in the hand, though it has a strong 
bill, and could make a shuit defence. 

Its flight is never lofty ; it begins flapping 
with its wings, and, then sj)reading its tail, it 
shoots along, or rather skims than flies. It 
flutters from bush to bush, and hops from bough 
to bough : it even springs upon the trunks of 
trees, to which it clings like the woodpeckers; 
and sometimes it alights on the ground, and 
liops about like the magpie, always in pursuit 
of insects or reptiles. It is said to exhale con- 
tinually a rank smell, and that its flesh is un- 
palatable ; which is very probable, considering 
the kind of substances. upon which it feeds. 

'i'liesc birds retire in the breeding sc.asou into 
the depth of tiie forests, and remain so well 
concealcrl, tlifit no person has ever seen their 
nest. One might almost' be induced to suppose 
that they have none, and that, like the Euro- 
pean cuckoo, tliey lay their eggs in other birds* 
nests; but if this were the case, they would 
ilift'er fiom all the other American cuckoos, 
which thcmsch es build and liAtch. 

'I'he Tacco has no brilliant colours in its 
plumugc, but it has always a neat and becoming 
air ; tlic upper side of its head and body, in- 
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eluding the coverts of the wings, is grey, which 
is pretty deep, with greenish rejections on the 
great coverts only ; the fore-side of the neck 
and breast is ash-grey, and over all these shades 
of grey there is spread a faint r^^tidish tint; the 
throat is light fulvous ; the rest of the uiuler 
side of the body, including the thighs, and the 
inferior coverts of the wings, are more or less 
of a lively fulv'ous ; the first ten quills of the 
wing are of a bright fulvous, terminated with 
grceidsli-brown, which, in the following quills, 
approaches constantly to a rust-colour; the two 
middle quills of the tail are of the colour of the 
back, with greenish retlections ; the eight others 
are the same about their middle, dark-brown, 
with blue reflections, near their base, and ter- 
minated w ith white ; the iris is browm-ycllow ; 
the eyebrow^s rc<l ; the bill blackisli abo-. e, and 
of a lighter colour below ; the legs are blueish. 
This Cuckoo is not so large as the European 
one ; it is found in Jamaica, in St. Doiiiin- 
go, &c. 

Total length, fifteen inches and a half (seven- 
teen and one-third, according to Sloanc) ; the 
bill is eighteen lines according to Sloane ; 
twenty-one according to the ('licvalier iJes- 
hayes, and twenty five according to Brisson ; 
tile tongue is cartilaginous, tenninated by lila- 
nieuts ; the fa/wiwi about filteen lines ; the alar 
extent equal to the total lengtli of tlie bird ; tlie 
tail eight inches according 'to Deshayes, and 
®ight incites and three quarters according to 
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Brisson, and consisting; of ten tapering quills; 
tlie intermediaje ones overlap the lateral ones ; 
it projects about live inches and a half beyond 
the wings. 


III. 

THE GUIRA-CANTARA* 

This cuckoo is nery noisy ; it lives in the 
forests of Brazil, and makes them echo to its 
cry, whicli is louder than pleasant. It has a kind 
of tuft, tlic feathers of which are brown, edged 
with yellowish ; tliosc of the neck and wdngs 
are, on the contrary, yellowish, edged w'ith 
brown ; tlie upper and under sides of the body 
are of a pale-yellow ; the quills of the wings 

* CHARACTER SPECI FICUS. 

CucLLCS Guira. C. albo-flavesccns cristatus, capite collo 
tectricibusque alarum fusco flavescenteque variis, rectrici- 
bus f'uscis apice albis. — L(tth. Jnd. Om. i. p. 219. No. 40. 

■I ' ' Cmcl. Sijst. i. p. 414. 

Brasilirnsis Chistatl’s. — J 5m, iv. p. 144. 19- 

Gcika AcaNOATARA . — liaii Syn. p. 45. p. 90. 

t. (An<;l.) p. 140. t,22. 

Le Gcira-cantaka. — Huff, pur Sonn. liv. p. 104. 
BKASII.IAN-CKESTKU CccKow. — L«t^. Syn. ii. p. 638. 36* 

HABITAT 

in Brasilia sjilvis.— 14jl polliccs longus. W* 
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are brown; those of the tail brown also, but 
tcrtniuated with white ; the iris is brown ; the 
bill dun-yellow ; the legs sea-gVeen, It is as 
large as the European magpie. 

Total length fourteen or fifteen inches ; the 
bill about an inch, a little creoKed at the end ; 
the tarsus one inch and a half, and clothed with 
feathers ; the tail coifsistiug of eight quills ac- 
cording to Maregrave : but were not some of 
them wanting ? they appear equal in the figure. 


IV. 

The QUAPACTOL, or the LAUGHER^ 

•t 

This cuckoo is called the Laughing-bird, on 
account of its ^all ; and for the same reason, 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CccuLVS RioiBVNOui. C. fulvus subtqis aiger, coUo sub- 
tus pectoreque cinereis, rcctricilms falvo^iigricantibus.— « 
Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 220. No. 41. 

— .'lavr Gtnd. Sj/st. L p. 414. 

Avis Riiujicnoa, Qoapachtototl.— - nw. p. 208. — Id, 
{Angl.) p, 387. — Adit Syn, p. 174. 

Cdculus Mexicanus. — A rts. iv. p. 110. C , 

I.E Qvapactol .— par Sum. liv. p. lOti. 

J-AvoNiMe COCRCW. — L(dh, Syn. ii. p. 530. 

HABITAT 

la Mexico. — 18 pollices bwgtts. 

VOL. VII. X 


W. 
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says Fernandez, it was reckoned unlucky by 
the Mexicans before the true religion was yitro* 
duced among them. With regard to tbe Mexi- 
can name Quapachtototl, which I have con- 
tracted and softened, it alludes to the fulvous 
colour which spread over all the upper sur- 
face of its body, and even on the quills of the 
wings; those of the taiFare also fulvous, but of 
darker cast; the throat is cinereous, and also 
the fore-part of the neck and breast ; the rest 
of the under side of the body is black ; the iris 
is white, and th^|^l blucish-black. 

The size of this cuckoo is nearly equal to 
•that of the European kind; it is sixteen inches 
in total length, and the tail alone occupies the 
one-half of this. 


V. 

JTHE HORNED CUCKOO, or the 
ATINGACU of BRAZIL* 

The singular property of.this Brazilian cuckoo 
is, that there are long feathers on tlie head, 

* 'character specificus. 

CUCULUS CoRNUTUs. C. cauda cuneifonni, capita ensta 
' bifid 4 , corpora fuliginoso, cauda apice alba. — hath. lad. 
Orn. I. p. 216. No. 81. 

■ . GmtI. Sjftt. i. p. 482. 
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tphich it can erect at pleasure, and form a dou- 
• blRiftuft; and hence the epithet^of Aorwerf, which 
has been bestowed by Biisson. The head is 
large, and tlie neck short, as usual in this genus ; 
all the upper surface of the 'lead and body is 
sooty ; the wings are the same,/ and even the 
tail, though this has a darker cast, and the fea* 
thers at its extremity' are marked with a rusty- 
Avhite spot, shaded with black, which melts into 
a pure white; the throat is cinereous, and so'is 
all the under side of the body ; the iris is blood* 
coloure<l ; the bill yellowis^pgreen, and the legs 
cinereous.' 

This bird is distinguished too by the length 
of its tail ; for though not larger than a field- 
fare pr large thrush, and its body only three . 
inches long, its tail is nine ; it consists of ten 
tapering quills, the intermediate ones ov'erlap- 
ping the lateral ones ; the bill is a little hooked 
at tlie end ; tl|p tarsuses are rather short, and 
feathered before. 

CUCULUS BRASILIRNSIS Co»NUTUS.-^B»li». iv. p. I4i. 20. 
Atinga Goacu Mucu. — Rail Sj/n. p. 165. % — fFill. 

p. 140. t. 38. — Id. (Angl.) p. 198. 

LrCoucou Cornu .— pur Smn, liv. p. 108. 

Hornbo Cuckow. — iMth. Si/n, ii. p. 530. 27. 


HABITAT 


•• Bnuilm.— 12 pollices loogus. 


W. 
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VI. 

THE BROWN CUCKOO, variegated 

with Rufous*. 

The upper side of the body is variegated with 
brown and with different shades of rufous; the 
throat *18 light-rufous variegated with brown; 
the rest of jthe under side of the body is rusty- 
white, which assumes a dbtinct light-rufous 
on the inferior coverts of the tail; its quills 
and tliose of the wings are brown, edged with 
light-rufous, having a greenish cast, particu- 
larly on jdie lateral quills of the tail ; tlie bill 
is black above, rufous on the sides, rusty below, 
and the legs cinereous. It is observed as a sin- 

* CHARACTER SPECUiCUS. 

CneULVSiNnirws. ■ C. cauda cuneiformi, corpora fasco* 
BjpniguKo, jagnlo striis fuscu. rectricibus apice rufescen- 
iibos.— jLalii. Jnd, Orn. i. p. 220. No. 42. 

Gmet. Sytt. i. p. 413. 

— Cayanbnsis Njbvius.— Bril. w. p. 127. 11» 

t. 9. f. 1. 

Lb Coucou Tacheib' de Cayenne.— P/. Exl. 812. 

Brxjn vabib' db Roux. — Buf, parSom. 

p.llO. 

Spotted CucK0w.—£8t/i. 5^. ii. p.b88. 

HABITAT 

in CayanSiF— lOf pollicei longui. ^* 
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gular property, that some of the superior co- 
vert! of the tail extend almost to two-thirds of 
its length. With regard to size, tliis cuckoo is 
compared to the' red-wing. 

Total length ten inches and Uyo-thirds ; the 
bill nine lines ; the tarsus fouct^h lines ; the 
alar extent above an inch ; the tail about six 
inches, consisting of ten tapering qiiills, and 
exceeding the wings by four indies. 

The cuckoo known at Cayenne by the name 
of the Barrier-bird is nearly as large as the 
preceding, and very similat^ in regard to plum- 
age : in general, it has rathOr less rufous, grey 
occupying its place, and the lateral quills of the 
tail are tipt with white; the throat is light- 
grey, and the under side of the body white ; 
the tail too is longer. But notwithstanding 
these trifling differences, we must consider it 
as a variety of the preceding, perhaps only 
sexual. 

The name jsarrier-bird alludes to its habit of 
perching upon the palisades round plantations ; 
in that situation it continually slialces its tail. 

These birds, though not very "wild, never 
gather in flocks ; yet many live in the same 
district at once ; 'they seldom haunt the fo- 
rests : they are more common, we are assured, 
than the Piaye cuckoos, both in Cayenne and 
Guiana. 
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VII. 


THE ST. DOMINGO CUCKQO » 

The prevailing colour of its phitnagc is ash- 
grey, xvhich is more intense above, as tar as the 
Uvo middle quills of tite tail inclusively, more 
dilute tielow, and intermixed wi'h more or less 
rufous oil the «|uills of the wings; the three 
pairs of lateral quills in the tail are blackish, 
terminated with white, add tiie outermost pair 
is edged with tiie same w'hite colour; the hill 
and' legs are dun-grey. This bird is fiiund in 
l^ouisiana and St. Domingo, in ditl'crent sca- 

•CHAEACTEB SPECIFICUS. 

Cpcrr.rs Domimccs. C. cauda cfheiformi, corpore 
grvwo-fii'ir*. auhtus aibido, rectricibus lateraiibns tribiis 
spice albis —.XaiM, M. Orn. i. p. 211. No. 44. 

' Gmil. Syst. i. p. 416 .— -Brti, iv. 

p. 110. 2. t. 9. V 2. 

liB Ckndrilcard f. — G/z/f. par Sonu. liv. p. 113. 

St. Domingo Ccckow.— iaj/A. ii. p. 541. 40. 

HABITAT 

in Guiana, Dominicensi insula, et Ludovicia.— lOj pnllices 
loflgus. •* ■ ;W. 

' , + So termed by M. Montbelliard, on account of its cine- 
reous plumage. 
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90ns, no jdoubt : it is sai4 to be nearly of the 
9120 of the_ red-wing. 

1 have seen in M. Mauduit’s Cabinet a varie- 
ty named t\\& Little Grey Cuckoo, a Inch differed 
not from the preceding, except that all the un- 
der surface was white, that it was rather larger, 
and that its bill was not so long. 

Total length from^ten to twelve inches; the 
bill fourteen or fifteen lines, the two mandibles 
bent downwards ; the tarsus one inch ; the alar 
extent five inches and a half; the tail five inches 
and one-third, consisting of ten tapered fea- 
thers; it exceeds the wid^s from two inches 
and a half to three inches. 


VIII. 

* 

THE PIAYE CUCKOO*. 

I adopt the epithet Piaye, applied to this 
euckoo in the island of Cayenne ; but 1 adopt 

* CHAUACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CucuLUS Cay ANUS. C. cauda cuneiformi, corpora cas*? 
tanco-purpurasocDte subtus cine.reo» roctricibus omnibus 
Hpice albis. — Lati. Ind. Orn. i. p. 221. No. 45. 

— — — — GmcL i. p. 417. 

Cayanensis.— 0m. iv. p. 122. 8. t. 8. f, 2. 

poucou dc Cayenne.— P/. Enl. 211, 
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not the superstition which gave it birth 
signifies devii in the langu/tgte of the natives^ 
and alsopnW — that is, among an idolatrous 
people, minuter or interpreter of the deviL This 
obviously shows that it is looked upon as an 
unlucky bird for this reason the Indians and 
negroes are said to have an abliorrence Of its 
flesh : but may not its- ph'pctual leanness and 
unpalatable quality account for their aversion? 

ThS Piaye is not shy ; it allows a person to 
get very near it, and does not fly away till the 
moment he is abouLto seize it : its flight is 
compared ^.to that ot the kingfisher ; it com* 
monly flrequenta the banks of rivers, and lodges 
beneath the low branches of trees, where it pro* 
bably watches the insects which constitute its 
food; when perched it wags its tail, and perpe* 
tually shifts its place. Persons who have lived 
at Cayenne, and seen this cuckoo several times 
in the fields, have never yet heard its call. It 
is nearly as, large as a blackbird; the upper side 
of its head and^dy is purple>chesnut, includ- 
ing the feathers of the tail, which are black near 
the end, terminated with white, and the<quills 
of the wings, which are terminated with brown; 

Le Covcov Piaye.— pur Smn. IW. p. 115. pi. 163- 
f.l. 

Cayenne Cvckovt,— L ath. Si/h. ii. p. p42. 41. 

* 

HABITAT 

in Cajrana, ad ripas fluviorum. — 15| poIIicSs longus. W. 
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the throat and the fore part of the neck are also 
purple*chesnut, but of a lighter tinge, and which 
varies in different individuals ; the breast and 
all the under side of the body are cinereous ; 
the bill and legs are brown-grey. 

Total length fifteen inches and nine lines; 
the bill fourteen lines ; the tarsus fourteen lines 
and a half; the alar extent fifteen inches and 
one-third ; the tail ten lines, consisting of ten 
tapered and. very unequal quilts; it excels the 
wings about eight inches.— ^iV. B. The speci- 
men in Mauduit’s cabinet is rather larger. 

I have seen two varieties of this species. 
The one nearly of the same size, but of differ- 
ent colours : the bill was red ; the head ciuere* 
ous; the throat and breast rufous; and the 
rest of the under side of the body blackish 
ash-colouF. 

The other variety has nearly the same co- 
lours, only the cinercous of the under side of 
the body is shaded witli brown ; it has also the 
same natural habits, the only difference con- 
sisting ip the size, which is almost equal to 
thattof the redwing. 

Total length ten inches and a quarter; the 
bill eleven lines ; *the tarsus eicveii lines and a 
half; the alar extent eleven inches and a half ; 
the tail nearly six inches, consisting of ten 
equal quills, and excebcling the wings about 
four inches. 
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IX. 


THE BLACK CUCKOO of Cayenne* 

* 

Almost the whole plumage is black, except 
the i*ili and iris, whicit are red, and the upper 
covert of the wings, which are edged with 
white; but the black itself is not uniform, for 
it is lighter below tlian above. 

'I'otal length about eleven inches; the bill 
seventeen lines; the tarsus eight lines; the tail 
eoiiiposed Of ten quills, a little tapered, and ext 
ceeding the wings aboiH: three inches. 

i * CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

Berco Calcaratcs. B. niger subtus cinereis, tectricibui^ 
aiirum albo iDiirginath, flesura spiuula alba. — Lath. Ind. 
On,. I. p. ‘ioCi No. la 

ClNEREVS. — Gmcl. S(f^. i. p. 400. 

CoRVVS Ausxhai.i^— Cwf/. i. p. 377. 

C’ttu ll'sTranqoii.i.us. — Gmil.Svst. i. p. 417. 

Le C.kicow Nojr lie Cayenne.— JV. Bn/. w2. — 
Bw/i par Sunn. liv. p.'llO. pi. 163. f. 2. 

Rku-bieleo Cruw. — l ath. Si/ti. i, p. 4^3. 40. 

C..YCNNE Black Cickow. A>«. ii. p. 543. 42. 

Wax-billed Bakbet. — Lath. S^n. ii. p. 507. 

Sup. p. 06. , 

HABITAT 

io Cayaoa. — llj poUices longus. , W. 
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M. de Sonnini assures me that this bird has 
a tubercle on the fore-part of its wing. It lives 
solitary and tranquil, generally perched upon 
the trees which grow on the sides of creeks, 
and it is by no means so active* as most of the 
cuckoos : in short, it may be regarded as the 
intermediate shade between these and the 
barbets. 


X. 

THE LITTLE BLACK CUCKOO of 

Cayenne*!. 

« 

This cuckoo resembles the preceding, both 
in the colour of its plumage, and in its habits 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CucuLVS Tbnebrosus. C. cauda cuneiformi, corpora 
nigro, dorso iiiBoio uropygio abdumine crisso feiuoribus- 
que albi<, fascia pectorali fulva. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. 
p. 221. No.4G. 

A . Gmel. Sysl. i. p. 417. 

Le Petit Cobcoo Noir de Catennr. — Baf. PL Enl. 

605. — liiiff'.par SonnfWv. p. 121. 

White-romped Black Cockov. — X oM. ii. p. 644. 

43. 

HAKITAT 

in Cayana ; solitaria avis.— polj^es loiigus. W. 

t We are indebted to M. de Sonnini for the account of 
this bird. 
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and economy. It does not frequent the woods, 
yet it is no less, wild ; it remains whole days 
perched upon a detached ^Kanch in a cleared 
spot, without making any exertion beyond 
what is necessary to catch the insects on which 
it feeds ; it nestles in hollow trees, and some- 
times in the ground^ when it finds holes ready 
•formed. »>. ' 

Thia cuckoo is entirely black, except on the 
hind part of the body, which is white, and this 
white, which extends to' the legs, is separated 
from the back ‘ of the fore-part by a sort of 
orange cincture. In the specimen which I saw 
At Mauduit’s, the white did not stretch so far. 

Total lengtli eight inches and a quarter ; the 
bill nine l^res; the tapus very short ; the tail 
is not three inches, it is a little tapered, and 
projects not much beyond the wings. 
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An I w the name which the natives of Brazil 
give to this birdf, and which we retain, though 
the French traveller^ :j: and our modern nomen- * 
clators call it Tobaceo-end% a ridiculous appel- 
lation bestowed on account of the resemblance 
of its plumage to the colour of a tobacco-roll. 
Father Dutertre asserts, indeed, as the reason 
of that denomination, that it seems to articu-^ 
late the words petit oout de petun, which is fals4 
and improbable; especially as the Creoles of 
Cayenne have an appropriated designation for 
its ordinary warble, Camry-boiUr, because it 
resembles the noise of a kettle boiling. It has 
also the name Deoil, and one (Jf the species is 
called the Savanna deoil, and the other the 
Mangrove deoil; the former living constantly 

♦ CROTOPIIAGA. 

t 

CHARACTER GENEKICUS. 

0 

Bastrum compressum, seniiovatunij arcuuluin, dorso cart- 
natum ; mandibula superiore matginc utrinque angulata. 
pervias. 

Lingua compressa, apice subul^. 

ttdts scansorii. 

t Marcgravc. J Dutertre, 

(I Bout de Petun, or Bout de Tabac, 
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f 

in the savannas, and the latter frequenting the 
sea*shores anrj the marjghs of s.alt*n]arshes, 
M'here the mangroves gro|P »’ 

Their generic cljaracters are these: — two 
toes before and two behind, the bill short, hook- 
ed, thicker than broad; the lower mandible 

^ ' ' •»' ijf , , 

straight, the upper one raised into a semicircle 
at its ongin,.. and; this remarkable convexity 
extends dyer aill the upper parr of the bill till 
within a lUtle distance of its extremity, where 
it is hooked ; this convexity is compressed on 
the snlcs, juid.fbriiis a sort of sharp ridge quite 
along the tipper mandible; below and round 
’there rise small ragged tcatlicrs as stift' as hogs’ 
bristles, about half an incli lung, and all point- 
ed forwards ; this singular conforination of the 
bill is auffident to discriminate these birds, and 
seems to constitute a separate genus, though it 
iucludeil only two species. 
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THE SAVANNA ANI*. 

First Species. 

This Ani is as large as a blackbird, but its 
large tail gives it a longer form; for this is 
seven inches, which is more than half the total 
length of the bird: the bill is thirteen lines 
long, and rises hiue lines and a half : it is black, 
and so are the legs, which are seventeen lines 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Crotophaga Ani. C. nigro-violacea, marginibus penna* 
rum cupreo-viriUi micautibus, reraigibus rectricibusque 
concoloribus. — Lalb. hid. Orii. i. p. 148. No. 1. 

— — ... - . Gmel. Si/st. i. p. 362. 

Crotophagus. — Bm. iv. p. 177. 1. 18. f. 2. 

PsiTTAco Congener Ani. — Raii Syn. p. 35. 10. — Id . 
♦ p. 186. iH.—Will. !> 81.— W. {Angl.) p. 120. 
Moneoula Tota Nigra Major.— Jam. p. 298. 
t. 266. 1. 

Le Petit Bout-de-petun. — PI. Enl. 102. f. 2. 

L'Ani des Savanes. — Buff, par Smn.Xh. p. 127. pi. 164. 
f.l. 

Aazor-bi.lled Blackbird.— C ar." Cor. App . t, 3. 

X,S8SER Am.— Lath. Syn. i. p. 360. 1. 1. 13. 


is Amerioi auttrali insulisqua AmericRffl $pectantibas.< 

I<oat!itEdo 13| poUiodb. W. 
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^ in heiglit. The description of its colours shall 
be very short all the body is black, faintly 
shaded with some violel^dections, except a 
small edge pf deep shining green, which borders 
the fclithers on the upper' part of the back and 
the coverts of the wings, and which cannot be 
perceived it i cerjiaiin' distance, for then the 
^ird ap'p^rs entirely blacl6 The female differs 
not from the male; they constantly keep in 
troops, 'and are of so social a disposition that 
they lodge and lay their eggs togetlier in the 
same nest They construct it with dry sticks, 
but use no lining; it is exceedingly wide, often 
a foot in diameter, and its capacity is said to be 
proportioned to the number of fellow-lodgers 
which tl^y intend to admit. The females hatch 
in company,* and five or six are often seen in 
the ‘^same nest. This instinct, which would 
prove usefol* in the cold countries, seems to be 
at leiist^superflvtous, in the southern regions, 
where the ifest 'will easily preserve its heat. It 
priginatey.enj^tely from the impulse of social# 
temper;;, jfer they are constantly together, both 
when they fly and when they repose and settle 
on fbe branches of trees as near as possible to 
each other, tn this situatfon they all warblc 
in concert, and almost through the whole day; 
and their smallest troops consist of eight or ten, 
md they sometimes amount to twenty-live or 
ijrty. ^ T^y fly 1^, and to short distances; 

oftener alight among bushes 
4idi thip^to than upon treesr They, are amtber| 
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timorous nor shy, and never make any remote 
retreat. They are lordly scared by the report 
of fire-arms, and easy to kill many, one 
after another. Biib'tliey ire in do r^uest, for 
their flesh cannot be eaten, .arid the birds have 
an offensive smcji : rficy feed on seeds, and 
small serpents, lizar;!^,' and other reptiles : they 
also alight upon oxen and oows to feed on jhe 
ticks, maggots, and insects, which nestte* iij 
their skin*. * 

* S&nnini re< «>ivcd from VieHlot the fdllowing bb^rdt- 
tiotis on the Savimna Anis. ' X 

The is ratla^r smaller than the male* j^nd tbe.mlet 
r^flectipiiSiO^ the plumage arc less sensible. Its ejg^s ar^ Qtipftj 
as lar^e as those of a blackbird, and are covered with a hiMid 
of white tartar, which is easily scraped oflT, and leaves a blue* 
illi'sbelib^fi^tll.' Their nests touch, and the fem^Eltes cover 
thek'OWiT or their neighbours* eggs indiscrimioately. * ITbehr 
natgra^^atlitide is ver^ i|wkward ; whether on the gmundLor 
a tree, they sit with their neck drawn in, and their head 
pressed against the body, so as to give them the appeai-ance 
of suffering from the cold. They are frequently seen on the 
ihrubs pf;tlie. savannas, near rivulets, and they all perch qi 
Ibe $anie Jimsht if they can find room. W. 
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Secotid i^tedes. 

, ‘ V 

•• ^Tjifii.' bitd » Iar|;er than the preceding; and 
aln^^t equal to ,,the jay ; it is eighteen inches 
long, ’including ^ which occupies the half 
of that extent: its plumage is nearly of the 
same brownish4>lacl: colour as that of the 
former, onlj^ it is somewhat more variegated 
with brilliant igrcen, which terminates the fea> 
thers of the back and the coverts of the wings; 
insomuch tliat if we rested our opinion solely 
on the difference of size and colours, we might 
regard these two birds as varieties only of the 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. 

Cbotophaga Major. C. nigro-vitdaeea aMij|faAai pel^ 
wuruni viridibal, lemigibui obscute viridllHn, eawlt mb* 
eolore .1 — Latk, lad. Ora. i. p. 148. No. S. 

— Bm. iv. p. 180. 1. 18. f. 8.— Ciw*. 

i. p. 808 . t 

1b Obano BooT'DE’Fbtun.— P/. Bal. 108. f. 1. 

1/Aj|1 BBS Pautovibba— fii#. par &MM. liv. p. 188. 
GbbaTBB Km.— Lath. Sj/n. i. p. 882.8. 

• 

. HABITAT 

^ preoedi^^'quo, eerpora 
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Same species. But what proves tliat ti.^ are 
really two distinct species is, ^hat they never 
itHt^niijpglc ; the one kind constantly inhabits 
the open savannas, the other lodges among the 
mangroves only : yet the latter have the same 
natural habits with the former; they likewise 
keep in flocks; they haunt the biiiiks of salt> 
marshes ; they lay and hatch, many of thenr 
together in the same nest, and seem to be only 
a differ^t race accustomed to live in more wet 
situations, wheie the abundance of insects and 
reptiles affords an easier subsistence. 

Since writing the above, I have received a 
letter from the Chevalier Lefebre Deshayes con- 
cerning these St. Domingo buds, and I shall 
here extract what be says with regaid to the 
Mangrove Ani. 

" This bird,” says he, “ is one of the most 

common in the island of St. Domingo 

Tht^knigoes give it different appellations, 7b- 
6a^e»iti^Amangowh Bl^ck Parrot, $c; .... If 
We attentiv^y cotm^lir the structure of the 
wii^i^f t^s bij^s,:ihe shm-tuess of its flight, 

*?wnpared to its 
to conclude that it 
"Hetr^orld: how, with its 

vast 




I^wiitgs; but its motiott-h 
nc^ i^quick. nor so coAtinned as the parrol^s. . , 
it eaunot withstand the violence of the wind, 
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ihd the hurrieiines^ destroy ^numbers jof theiw 
'hirds'. 6 ' 

“ They inhabit the cultivated grounds,, or 
siidi as have once been in the state of cultiva- 
tion, and they are never found in the lofty fo- 
rests. They feed on various sorts of seeds and 
fruits, such as small millet, maize, rice, &c. 
and when reduced to want, they eat caterpillars 
and some other insects. We cannot say that 
they have a song or warble, it is rather a whist- 
ling or chirping : sometimes, however, this be- 
comes more varied, but it is always harsh and 
disagreeable ; it receives different inflections 
according to the passioiis which incite it If 
the bird perceives a cat, or other dangerous 
animal, it informs its companions by.a very dis- 
tinct #crcam, which it prolongs or repeats, until 
its apprehensions are ({uieted : its fears are most 
remarkable v'lieu it has young, for then it flut- 
ters and beats about its nest. These birds live 
in society,, though they do not form into such 
large flocks as the stares; they seldom part 
from one undther .... and even previous ‘,to 
iheir hatching, wcsce several males and, females 
Vofkinig together at the construction of tbc 
hiest, and afterwards the females batch beside 
i»ch other, each sitting on her eg^and rearing 
her young. This harmony is the more adffiiiia- 
ble,. since love commonly diJsolves all .bthiEf 

ties but what it forms Their amour^i cfliiiv- 

mendi early; in February the males ardency 
couf| the females, and in the following month 
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ate biisy* in 

rials for the nest. . . . Theie birds afeVcnffi laV 
divio’us* than eVeri sparrbWs*; and, during' the 
^hble‘ season of their ardour, thhj^ 'are ' nSdcfi 
iriore lively and cheerful than at any other thiife: 
.... They breed in shtubs, cofFee-ftees, bushds; 
and hedges; and they place their nests in the 
Cleft where the steni divides into several 

branches When several females associate 

together, the one readiest to lay does not wait 
^11 the nest be completed, but sits on her ‘eggs 
while the rest are employed in enlarging the 
fabric. They employ a precaution which is un- 
usual with other birds, viz. to cover their eggs 
with ledves and grass-stalks as fast as they lay 
thefti. . . . '. and cluring incubation, they cover 
the eggs in the same manner, if they are^bliged 
to l^vfe them in quest of food. .... The* fe- 
Thales which thus hatch beside each other afe 
not quarrelsome, like hens that breed iti the 
Same crib; they take them stations' in otder: 
some, however; before they lay,' make a parti- 
tibh in thte liest with stalks of herbs, fo cbiitdift 
thieir own CggS ; but if tHe'^gs^’ha'pbeh to b^ 
^inibldd together, ,buC feiniife' hhtchefe^th^ 
dftrcHmln^^fy ; she b61lbct?JtBem|'hbab^ thichf, 
aM CbVfetPfehfe whole wMi -leav^^, ‘Sb'as^to W- 

iftiSte th^ heat jfquaflj", dnd’p'l'evkit‘iti‘'di^?|i^- 
tibri. . . . Yet tacli fbmale fays'l^eral eggs^. 
.IRiesiC''bhtl8 biilld theit feest v'^^Sblid,* mcHij|b 
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leaves that soon wither upon this h^d tftd 
e|gi>aW'4e^it^ j iiife ttesH and 

tnddt^hiisM'it thi^ mlai^gHilf sbmhtlUr^s 
ttitt^fis ihdre thtu ei^t^n belies, bit itsi eiiib 
d^eiids ^'the hiitnTOrbf.fiiihales ^bich^'it? tt 
destined fe receive. ’ It 'w^uld Le difhcuh id 
^ide with accuracy ^vlfetliip atl the femalei 
contain^ in' the . saiiie' nest Iiave each the!# 
bale.; perhaps these birda are polyganuius, in 
yhich eiase it would, In soitie measure, be ue^ 
eessory to enlarge the liwts, aud thua, feVch 
^itholit eny friendly soiplal principles; 
inij^ht be constrained to unite in perlbrmid^ 
the work, i . , The eggs are as large a#llib8e-6f 
i pige^j they afe of an uniform beryls 
haVi none of those little spots on 'the bhde 
'^ich are usual on most of the eggs of wild 
birda. . ; ;'It is probable that the females hatcH 
twice or ’thrice a year, according to ciriuni* 
stances ; if the first succeeds, they do not bake 
another till autumh; rf, oii' the contrary, fhe 
eggs anf robbetf, or eatbn; by anahes' or 
tS^ SMkd a 8ecoiid,' l!ind bwsrdi the end' 
July, -or durioj^* the 'tOiWse’ 'of Ai^Uat,' 
hitCh a third timet eeryiih rt ie;thlfiPhelf ftists 
are found in the moiiths March, 

August . . . They are gentle, ahcl easily tamed; 
and it is said, ^at, if they are taken young, 
they may be educated and taught to spea^ 
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thoitghrtl»ir,lq9gV0is^at,iaii4.tfa»iqa ip^ 
jpipipt,. while that of the parrot is fleshy, :,thic^ 
md rooud. ... : ' 

“ Tfa^ same friendship and concord ,.whieh 
appears dtiring incubation, continues ^Iter ithf 
broods are hatched ; when the jmothers have co^ 
yemd, together, ^ey feed spccessively all the 
little family .... Trie males assist in bringing 
supplies; but when the females hatch separately, 
they rear their young apart, yet without show* 
ing any jealousy or ill temper ; they carry, the 
food by rotation, and the young ones receive 
}t from all the mothers. The nature of the food 
depends upon the season, sometimes consisting 
of caterpillars, maggots, and insects, and 
sometimes of fruits and seeds, suph as mille!^ 
maize, rice, and wild oats, &c. . . . , li^ a few 
weeks the young ones are able to try their 
wings, butjthey do not venture far; soon 
terwards they perch beside their parents among 
the hushes, and .then are exposed to tlie ra« 

yages of the birds of prey 

** The Ani is an innocent bird ; it does not 
jduitder the ripe plantatipns, like.tbe.bl^Hhjrdi 
It does not feed upon, the ^nuts of tl^ .eoppse 
tree, like the woSdpeckexj - nor does,it cojt; 
siMUn the pitches of milletr like, the' parrotAiPt 
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TPE HOUTOU or MOMOT^. 


We rfetain the name Houtou, which has been 
giveti by the natives of Guiana, since it is eH- 

, ♦ MOMOTUS. 

* : •If 

CHARACTER GENERICUS. 

Rosftum validum, incurvatum, lateribiis dentatum. 

Nares tcctae, 

-‘tXiasgrw// pennacea. 

cuntMlurmis, 

Pedes gressorii. 

' ' ' CtlAiiACfEK SI’ECIFICOS. ’ ' 

Mom^vs BRASll^lJS^ia. >M. virniis, fronte caeruleowidi, 
‘lOCcipite violacrd, verticjC ct striga per oculus nigris^ rec- 
(luabua^ iQlermcdus longiovibus. — LalA.Ind, Orn. i. 

li^FHASTOS i; p. 357, 

JM^irrus. - A, 3j ' v' 

M^ot.— p. 298,~I<f, 

;;|i.386. Vi-- ^ .■ 

Ilil'iOjB seu Merow. ^AE '■ '■ 

r li^i 8yn, p. 49. 

p iW. ' ^ 

Le Houtou o« 

Soun, liv. p. 141. pi. 164. f. 2. 


||NIS, MUAJNUMPI.— 
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cr^. NM^rei^vei: the bii’d’ makes 
'it briskly and distinctly articulates 
jSbilsfettiii the tone ia de^, and resembles- a man’s 
voice: ; that character alone sofficii'litly dis- 
eritninates the living bird, wither it be in the 
state bf freedom or of domestication. ' 

- , Berlialidez, who first noticed the Houtou, 
has inadvertently liientioned it. by two different 
names, and this mhfake has been copied by all 
the nomeuclators : Maregrave is the only na- 
t^alist who has not been misled. It would 
sl^ that Fernandez was deceived by the sight 
of a mtitilated specimen, which induced him to 
admits two species; for the single naked quill 
which he observed could not be natural, since 
in nil. birds the feathers grow constantly by 
pairsy 'j^st as other animals have two legs or 
twoarms; 

The Houtou is about the size of the magpie; 
it measures seventeen inches and three lines 
from the point of tlie bill to the cud of the 
great^quills of the tail; its toes are placed as 
in the kingfishers, the manakins,. &c. But it 
is distinguished from these, and even from all 
Other- birdsy? by the form of its bill, which, 
though proportioned to the body, is conical 

BaASILIAN SAW-BILLBO RoiaRR.*-C(fa>. t. 328. 

Sj?». j. p. 338. 1. 10. 

HABITAT 

IpnigHS. W. 
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and.incuFvated, and the edgm jif Ihe ImonneiH 
dibies indented. This chotacter. MTOcdd'^dise 
criminate the.Houtou; .but^ it has«viOther!]noili 
singular one peculiar to itself; to wit^ near the 
ends of the two long quills of the middle of the 
tail there is a space r of about an iocb;. >abr 
solutely bare or shaved» so tliat the shaft is 
naked in that part. This; appearaneeiv hoa^t 
e^ cr, belongs to the adult ; for when, tho bird 
is young these quills are, like the other fbatbt^* 
webbed their whole length. It has been supt 
posed that this naked space is .not a 
production, and that it is perhaps owingmeicl^ 
to the caprice of the bir^, which plitoka the 
feathery -fibres. But it is observed^-tbat in 
young subjects the webs are contthuons and 
entire, and as they grow up tiieae^ecome, 
shorter by degrees, so as. at. last to disappear. 
We shall not stop to describe more particidarly 
the plumage of this bird, for the colours are so 
much intermingled that it.would ho impossible 
by words to convey a distinct idea of. them ; 
they are also affected by age or sex. <; 

They are ditiiciilt to rear, though Pjs.o.a3f 
sorts the contrary ; and as they feed upcm.in* 
sects, ..it is not easy to choose., what wiU: 9 uit 
their taste. Those caught when old cannot be 
preserved; they become melancholy, shy, and re.* 
fuse all sustenance. The Houtou iaawild solitary 
bird, never found but in the gloomy recesses of 
'forests; it associates not in flocks; or even in 
pairs ; it is almost continually on the ground^ 
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orwnOBg lovp' iSmnch^s, for it nevcf pro* 
pM^ 'flies; but' leaps nimbljj^ ^^pronouneiii^ 
sttAftly'fldiirfotfi It i80atly<ih liiotibn/'and its 
Ciy is beard befbre the wdtbioof'tlie other birds. 
Piso was ilUinfonned- wlvsn' he > sbtd*ihat it 
boilds on lofty trees ;‘ foh it sever constructs a 
fteSC, nor does it rise to any OOpsidetable height: 
it is contented with soihe hole Of HasifarmadiUot, 
of the cavies, or of ‘other' small quadrupeds, 
wbiob it finds on the surface of the.grqund ; it 
lines this with dry herb* stalks, and there lays 
its eggs, which are generally two in iyimber. 
The Houtous are common in the interior parts, 
of Gniana; but they seldom frequent the neigh- 
bourhood of plantations. Their flesh is hard 
and unj^latable food. Piso is mistaken too, 
in sayitig that they live upon fruits. As this is 
the third time he has been misled, it is pro- 
bable that he has applied the attributes of an- 
other bird to the- present, which he describes 
only from Marcgrave; and -with which he was 
perhaps unacquainted; for it is certain that the 
Houtou is the same bird with the Guira-guai- 
mmbi of Marcgrave, which is ditiicult to tame, 
which is unfit for eating, and which neither 
perches nor nestles upon trees, nor -feeds on 
firUlts. 
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THE HOOPOES, the PROMEROPS; 
aucl the BEE-EATERS. ^ 


Comparison is the great soui-ce of kuow'; 
ledge. When objects have many common; 
properties, tlieir contrast .throws mutual light; 
it poiig;s out the real ditferences which 'obtain, 
and destroys those false analogies which are np’t 
to be formed wlien tliey are viewed separately. 
For this reason, I have ranged in a single'arti- 
clc the general facts with regard to the' three 
contiguous genera of the Hoopoes, the Bppm&« 
rops, and tlic Hce-eatcrs. . ' ' 

Our Hoopoe is. well known by its beautiful 
double tuft, which is almost unujue in its kind, 
since it rese.mbles no other, except that of the 
cockatoo: its bill is long, slender, and in- 
curvated, and its legs are short. The black-and- 
white floopoe of the Cape tlift’ers from ouVstin 
several . particulars, and especially because its 
bill is shorter, ,aud more pointed, . as Wilf bp 
fhuntl ill the descriptions, lint it ought tddife 
referred to that genus, being more related to it 
than o any other. * 

Tiic *Promcrops re.scmblc the Hoopoes so 
much, that, were wc for a moment to adopt 
IJlie principles of the system-makers, we should ^ 
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say-tlnat they are Hoopoes without the crest*, 
liiit the fact is, that they are jather taller^ and 
their tail is mucli longer, 

Tlie Bee-eaters resemble, in the shortness of 
their legs, the Hoopoe ami kingfisher, more 
especially the latter, by the singular disposi- 
tion of their toes, of which the middle one ad- 
heres to the outer as far as the third phalanx, 
and to the inner one as far as tjie first phalanx 
only. Tlie bill of the Bee-caters, jvhich is 
pretty broad and strong at its base, holds a 
mkidle rank between the slender bill* of the 
Hoopoes and Proraerops on the one hand, and 
the -long, straight, thick, and pointed bills 
of the kingfishers on the other; but, on the 
whole,] it rather inclines to the former, since 
the .Bee.v eaters live upon insects like the 
Hoopoes and the PromeropS, and not upon 
small fish like the kingfishers; audit is well 
fottown how much the force and conformation 
of the bill serve to regulate the choice of the 
food. 

There are also some traces of analogy be- 
pmkn liie genus. ot the Bee-eaters and that of 
the jlobigfishers. lu the first place, the beauti- 
ivi^heryly. ivhich is by no means common in the 
European birds, decorates aiike the plumage of 
o4v kingfisiier, and of our Bee-eater. In the 
Becond place, Ihe greatest number of the species 
fef :Bee-eat(trs have their two middle Quills of 

' ' : • Hupp6s Haas Hupp6« 
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thcf tail piroj^tiDg far bdyond die foteral oner^; 
and t^e genu» of the kingfisher contj^a^ 
some species in which these tiiTo middit <)uUls 
project also. And in the third placid 
some species of kingfishers in which dte bHl 
is a little incurviited, which, in this respect, 
resembles that of the Bee-eaters. ■ 

On the other hand, how close soever the 
Bee-eaters and Promerops be related, Nature, 
ever rich and unexhausted, has still separated 
them ; or rather she has melted them into one 
another hy imperceptible shades. These inter* 
mediate birds incline sometimes more to the 
one genus, and sometimes more to the other; 
1 shall denominate them Merops. 

All these different birds, which resemble each 
other in so many respects, are sin)ilar also in 
point of size. Tiie largest species exceed not 
the thrushes, and the least are scarcely smaller 
than the sparrows and the warblers. The ex* 
ceptions arc few, and obtain equally in the dif* 
ferent genera. 

With regard to climate, a discrimination 
takes place, 'fhe Promerops inhabit Asia, 
Africa, and America; and never occur in 
Europe: if they are natives of the old continent, 
they must, have migrated into the new by thco 
north of Asia. The Hoopoe is peculiar to the 
old woj^d, and 1 may assert the' same thing of 
the fie’o-eaters, through there is a bird termed 
the Caifenne Bee-eater : for ornithologists who 
have frequently visited that island have never 
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bird And -vrith regard to tho two Bee^. 
eattfS' depicted' by Seb^ the ^ne from • Brazil 
and tb#M)tber from Mexico, the authority of 
that compiler is too sucpicioiia ,to have much 
nneight; particularly as : these i, would be the 
only two species of Bee-eaters that are natives 
of tlie new continent. 
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THE HOOPOE*|fe^ 

A RESPECT A in.E 

t]]at this bird has deri\ed*'its its 

* UPUPA. 

CllAKACTER CENERTCUS. 

llosinm Ionium, arcuatiim, subconipiessunii gracile. 
Lingua saifitiata plerisquc. 

Veda ambulatoriL 

CHARACTER SPFXTFICUS. 

* 

Upupa Epops. U. nigricante et rufo-albo variegata, subtus 
ru feseens, crista ruFesceiite apice nigra, cauda uigra ibscia 
alba. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 277. No. 1, 

, Cmvl. Syat, i. p. 466. — haii Spi, p, 48» 

A 6. — H'i//. |5, 100. t. 24 — Bris, ii. p. 455. t. 43. f. 1. 

La fluppE'. — BuJF, VI. Enl. par Sonn. liv. p. 153. 

pi. 165. f. 1. 

Hoopoe. — Br. Zool. i No. 90 t. 39. — Arct^Zool. p. 263. 

A. — Will. (Angl.) p. 145. — Ldv). t. 345 — Lath.Syn.n^ 
p. 687. 1. — Id. Sup. p. 122. — Birds^ i. p. 127. 

HABITAT 

in Europa, Asia, Afrita.— 12 poll, longi, — In Anglia s.|iib-. 
inde invenitur, at rarissiinc uidibcans. Wi, > 

t In Arabic, Al Iludud CareHol : in Egyptian, Cucufa: 
in Hebrew, Kautli, Cos, liakocuz^ /italeph^ Racka, Anapha, 
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large beautiful tuft (hupp6) ; but a little atten- 
^tion wouid have convhiced him that it is really 
formed from the Latin L ^piipa. 

Tills tuft, iu its ordinary position, reclines 
ba(d<.\^<f^, both wlicn the bird flics or feeds; 
ill shor^^heftever it is free from the agitation of 
passion*/ I bad occasion to see a Hoopoe, 
Vvdiicll ivas caught lU a net, and which was old, 
or at least grown up, aad cousc(jaciitIy had ac- 
quired its natural habits. Its attaciuncut for 
its mistress was already stiict atjd ardent; it 
soemed uneasy liuless it<ih>iic enjoyed lier com- 
pany; if straug(;rs happened to break in upon 
its domestic s( ciety, it erected its tuft, through 

Vhas'ula, DuUphit : in Greek, in Liitin, Upupa; 

ilvliicli name, acoonling to Plautus and St, Jerome, was given 
. also to girls of pleasure: in Italia n, Cuba, Upega, Gallo di 
Voradiso^ GalktU) di J/i/ggm, Puppulr, Cmtella, Patta : ii| 
Spanish, Abiildlla : in Portuguese, Vnpa : in German, 

Wcdc-lJuppCf Kath'ian : in rit uiish, Ihtpriup : in 
S^bgntbh, IJtnrim: in Norwegian, jEtfi/pl : in Danisfa, 
^er^ugi: ' in Swedish, Hcer-fogcl: in Scaiiiau, Popp^ 

Vano, lAnguaLat. lib. iv« says, that the Latin name Upvpa 
is\fol;fiied from the cry of the bird, / oo, poo ; and a fable 
tlie origin of this cry. Tereus, king of TJirace, 
ravished Philomela, the .sister of his wife Proghe, the 
In killcS lier sou by him, and served lip tlie 

%$h at trfer husband's table. Upon the discovery of this 

E iphst, changed into a swallow, PlniomeJa 

i^g|f^iig^le| and Tercus into a Hoopoe; who, still 
ng ioars, screams WJ/iro'j, or where, where; 
where, my son, 

* It is said also to seek to get near the fire, and to be fond 
of sleeping before the chimney, 

VOL. VII. 
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surprise or disquietude, and ded to the top of a 
bed which was iii the same room ; sometimes 
it had the resolution to descend from its asylum, 
but then it flew directly to its mistress, who • 
enjoyed exclusively all its regard and adeetion. 
It had two very different kinds of cries ; throne 
soft and tender, flowing from sentiment, and . 
directed to its mistress; tlfc other harsh. and 
shrill, and expressing anger or fear. It was 
never confined in its cage, either by day or 
night, but ran about the house; and, though 
the windows were often open, it never showed 
any desire of effecting its escape. At last, 
happening to be scared, it disappeared sud- 
denly ; it flew but a short distance, and not 
being able to find its way back again, it threw 
itself into a nun’s cell, where the window had 
been left open ; so necessary was human society 
become to its existence and comfort ! It died 
in this retreat, where it could only be fed, and 
where its proper mode of treatment was un- 
known. Yet it lived three or four mouths in 
its first condition, its sole subsistence being a 
little bread and cheese. Another Hoopoe w'as 
fed for eighteen mouths upon raw flesh*; it 
was excessively fond of this, and hastened to^ 
eat it out of the hand ; it rejected, on the con*' 
trary, what had been cooked. This predilec- 

* Gesner fed one with hard eggs : Oiiua with worms, or 
with the hearts of oxen and sheep, cut into little loi^sh « 
shreds, nearly like worms ; but, above all, he advises not to 
shut it up iu a cage. 
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tion for raw flesh seems to indicates dn ana- 
logy to tlie rapacious birds qpd those which 
live upon insects. 

Th§ OflHnaty food of the Hoopoe is insects 
in geHC^l, and especially such as grovel on the 
surfifee*, either their whole life, or during a 
*paft!;^#'iti beetles, ants f, w'orms, wild jjees, 
an<i^ai^^ kinds of caterpillars &c. Hence 
this l^lrd haunts wet grounds §, where its long 
and slender bill can easily penetrate; and 
heiiice^‘.' in i^gypt, it follows the retreat of the 
Nile: for, in proportion as the waters subside||, 

* The Hoopoe seldom ])erchc$ upon trees ; but, when it 
does, it prefers oziers, willows, and probably all such as 
grow ill wet grounds. 

t Frisch says tliat it digs with its long bill into the ant- 
hills, to extract the eggs: and, in fact, the one fed by 
Gesner was very fond of the eggs or nymphs of ants, but 
rejected the ants themselves. 

I Salerne adds that it clears the house of mice ; but this 
is undoubtedly by driving them away, for with a bill so 
jileiider, with claws so weak, and with a throat so narrow, 
it could neither seize nor devour them> still less swallow 
them entire. It also eats vegetable substances, and among 
others, myrtle-berries and grapes. See Olina and the au« 
cients. I found in the gizzard of those which I dissected, 
1)csidc8 insects and worms, sometimes grass, small seeds, 
i||pmd buds, sometimes round grains of an earthy matter, some- 
times small stones, and sometimes nothing at all. . 

^ It is because it runs thus in the nmd that its feet are al- 
most always bedauVed. 

^ II Henee the appearance of the Hoopoe in Egyptannounc- 
ed the retreat of the waters of the Nile, and consequently 
the seed' time: this bird is accordingly tepreseuted often hi 
the Egyptian hieroglypliirs. 

z S 
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the plains are left covered by a coat of slime, 
which, being he/ited by a powerful sun, quickly 
swaims with immense numbers of all kinds of 
insects *. Accordingly, the migratory Hoopoes 
are very fat and delicious. I say the migratory 
Hoopoes, for there are others in the same 
couptry often seen on the date trees, in the. 
neighbourhood of Rosetta,^ which are never 
eaten : the same is the case with those which 
are very frequent in Grand Cairo f, where they 
breed with full security on the house-tops;^. 
It is easy, indeed, to conceive that Hoopoes 
which live remote from man, in forsaken plains, 
are better food than such as haunt the streets 
or the environs of a large city : the former sub- 
sist upon the insects that lodge among the clay 
or mud ; the latter prowl among all sorts of 
filth, which abounds wherever vast numbers of 
men are collected ; a circumstance which can- 
not fail to beget an aversion to the city 
Hoopoes, and even communicate an oftensive 
odour to their flesh §. There is a third inter- 

< Among others a kind of insect peculiar to Egypt, and 
which resembles a wood-louse. The Nile leaves also, in its 
retreat, the young and spawn of frogs, which, in case of 
want, may supply the place of insects, •% 

t They are eaten in Bologna, Genoa, and in some other 
parts of Italy and of France. Some prefer them to quails. 
It is true that all oiir Hoopoes are birds pf passage. 

I These last two notes were communicated to me by M. 
de Sonnini, in two letters, dated from Cairo and Rosetta, the 
4th and Stii of September, 1777. * 

§ It is to these stationary city Hoopoes that we must re- 
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mediate class, which, settling in oiiri gardens, 
live upon caterpillars and eartlj-worms *, It is 
universally agreed that the flesh of the Hoopoe, 
which feeds so nastily, has no tault but tiiat of 
tasting strongly of musk, which ii. perhaps the 
reason that cats, which are generally so fond 

* of bitds, will not touch it f :j:. 

Iti' Egypt the Hoopoes gather, it is said, in 
small flocks, and if one happens to stray, it calls 
on its companions with a very shrill cry of 
t\^o notes, zi\. In most other countries 
they appear either single, or at most in pairs. 
Sometimes in the season of their passage 
numbers are found in the same district; but 
these are solitary individuals, unconnected by 
any social tie, so that when they are hunted, 
one rises after another. Yet as they have 
all the same organization, they must be actu- 

fer what Belon asserts, perhaps with too great latitude, 
“ that their flesh is good for nothing, and that no persoif in 
any country will tasta it." They were also held to he un- 
clean by the Jews. 

* Oliua, UcctUeria. Albin speaks of a Hoopoe that lived 
in a garden in the middle of Eppjijg Fo^t. 
t Several expedients are mentioned for removing this 
H savour of musk ; the utbst general advice is, to cut the head 
from the bird tlie moment it is killed : yet' tlie hind parts 
taste more of musk than the fore parts. 

• t Sonnini says t^at they are frequently eaten in Italy, and 

that they are seen hanging iu the cook-shops, among the best 
kinds of game. They eat them also in the Levant, and even 
in Provence.^ W. 

§ Note commqoicated by M. de Sonnini^ 
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ated by (he same views; hence they dii^ct 
their flight tows^ds the saiiie country, and fol- 
low nearly the same route. They are scattered 
through almost the whole of the ancient' con- 
tinent, from Sweden *, where they inhabit the 
great forests, and even from the Orkneys and 
Lapland f, as far as the Canaries and the Cape 
of Good Hope on the one hand, and the islands 
of Ceylon and Java;}; on the other. They are 
migratory in every part of Europe, and even in 
the delicious climates of Greece and of Italy 
they are sometimes found at seajl; and excellent 
observers ^ class them with those birds which 
pass the isle of Malta twice a year. It must, 
however, be confessed, that they do not con- 
stantly hold the same course ; for it often hap- 
pens, that though they appear numerous in a 
place one year, very few or none of them can 
be found there in the following vear. In some 
countries too, such as England, they are very 

* They are very common in the deserts of Russia and 
Tartary, but grow scarcer beyond the Ob : they are found 
also above lake Baikal. Dr. Latham mentions having seen 
the figure of the Hoopoe in some pictures from China and 
India, from whence he concludes that they arc common in ^ 
both those parts. ^ W. 

t ScfamlFer. J Edwards. § Belon and Pliny* 

II ** On the 18th of March, while we w«;re passing through 
the Canaries, a Hoopoe alighted on our vessel, and fi^w 
towards The west." — Voyage a I* Isle tie France 4’ de Bouriem, 
partin Officterdu Roi. Merlin, 1773, t. i« , 

f Among others. Commander Desmazys* , | . 
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rare, and never nestle*; in others, as in Bugey; 
they never occur at all. And since Bugey is 
mountainous, it follows that they 'are not at* 
tached to mountains, at least not to that degree 
which Aristotle supposed f. But this is not 
the only fact which contradicts the assertion of 
that philosopher; for the Hoopoes settle in the 
midst of our plains, and are frequently seen on 
the straggling trees which grow on sandy 
islands, such as those of Camargue in Pro- 
vence Frisch says that they can creep on the 
bark of trees like the woodpeckers; which is 
perfectly consisteiit with analogy, since, like 
these birds, they nestle in the hollow trunks. 
In these they usually lay their eggs, and also in 
the holes of walls upon the mould or dust which 
is usually collected at the bottoms of such 
cavities, but do not line it with straw, as 
Aristotle says. Yet there are some exceptions, 
at least what are apparently such : of six^ 
hatches that were brought to me, four of them 
had no litter, but the two others luid a very 
soft bedding composed of Icq'^es, moss, wool, 
feathers §, &c. These seeming disparities may 

* Dr. Lat&am is of opiaion that the Hoopoe breeds iu 
En^and oftener than is generally supposed. . In 1783 one of 
these birds ^vas shot at Oxford, in May, aud another sera near 
the same place on the 24th oif June followhig, which he thinks 
had bred there. iBfany were seen in difierent parts of Eng- 
land lA the same year, and some as far north as Scotland. W. 

t Hist. Anim.lib. i. 1. 

t Note cdknmanicated by the Marquis de Piolenc. 

$ In the bottom of one of these nests was more than two 
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be reconciled ; for it is very probable that the 
Hoopoe sometimes lays her eggs in nests that 
were, in the preceding year, occupied by 
woodpeckers, wrynecks, titmice, and other 
birds, which had lined them according to their 
different instincts. 

It has been hjng said and often repeated, that 
the Hoopoe besmears her nest with the excre- 
ments of the wolf, of tile fox, of the horse, of 
the cow, and of all sorts of animals, not ex- 
cepting "man * ; and that she does this with the 
view to defend her young by the loathsome 
stench But the fact is not more true thaq 

litrons of moss (a litron is a measure, llie 16 th part of. a 
bushel), fragments of May>f]ies, and some worms that had no 
doubt dropped from the bill of the mother or of her young. 
The six trees in which these nests were found were three 
black cherries, two oaks, and a pear-tree; the lowest of 
these nests was three or four feet above the ground, the 
highest ten, 

* See Salerne, Gerini, &c. ’ It is pretty singular that the 
ancients, who ifegarded the Hoo]>oe as an inhabitant of the 
TDOuntains, of the forests, and of the deserts, should impute 
to it the employing human excrements for its nest. 'JThis is 
another particular fact injudiciously generalized : the mother, 
in collecting the insects for tier young among filth, might 
dirty herself, and so pollute her uevt ; and superficial oh** 
servers would thence conclude that this was a habit common 
to (he whole species, 

t It has also been said that her object was to dispel the 
charms that might be cast upon her brood ; for the Hoopoe 
was reckoned very skilful in this way. She knew all the 
plants that defeat fascinations, those which give sight to the 
blind, those which open barred gates ; which last is propped 
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the intention; for the Hoopoe never plasters 
the mouth of its nest like the^ nuthatch. At 
the same time, , the nest is indeed very dirty 
and offensive, the necessary consequence of its 
great depth, which is often twelve, fifteen, or 
even eighteen inches : the young ones cannot 
throw out their excrements, and therefore 
grovel a long time among filth Hence un- 
doubtedly the proverb, “ Nasty as a Hoopoe.” 
But it is only in rearing its young that this bird 
can be accused of nastinesi^ ; at other times it 
is very cleanly. The one which I before spoke 
never soiled its mistress, nor the chairs, nor 
pveu the middle of the room, but always re- 


by a fable equally absurd. £iian gravely relates that a man 
having three times in succession closed the nest of a Hoopoe, 
and having remarked the herb with wiiich the bird opened it, 
^he eiiipluyed the same herb with success to charm the locks 
of the strongest coffers. Death even does but heighten its 
virtues, and give them new energy ; its heart, its liver, its 
brain, &c. eaten, with certain magical incantations applied, 
suspended to diilerent parts of the body, occasioned plea- 
sant or frightful dreams, Szc. In England, it was formerly 
held an unlucky bird ; and even at present, the people of 
Sweden regard its appearance as a presage of war. The an- 
cients had bdter reas(U), methinks, to believe that when it 
was beard to sing before the time when they usually began to 
dress the vine, it promised a good vintage : in fact, its early 
song would imply a mild spring and a forward season, which 
is ever favourable Ito the malurily of the vine, and to the 
quality of its fl'uit. 

* When Schwenckfcld was a child, he had his fingers 
djrtcd in taking a brood of Hoopoes out of a hollow oak. 
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tired to the top of the bed, which was the re- 
motest and most concealed place. 

Tlie female lays from two to seven * eggs* 
but more commonly four or five; these eggs 
are greyish, somewhat larger than those of the 
partridge. They do not all hatch at the same 
time ; for three young Hoopoes, taken out of 
the same nest, ditfered very much in size ; in 
the largest one, the quills of the tail had 
sprouted seventeen lines, and in the smallest 
only seven lines. The mother has often been 
seen carrying food to the nestlings, but 1 never 
heard that the father paid them that attention. 
As these birds hardly ever appear in knots, it 
is most likely that the family disperses as soon 
as the brood are fiedged ; and this is the more 
probable, if, as the authors of the Italian Orni- 
thology assert, each pair makes two or three 
hatches in the course of the year, those of the 
first hatch might, fly .as early as the end of 
June. — These are the few facts and conjectures 
that I am able to offer in regard to the incubax 
tion of the Hoopoe and the education of its 
young. 

Tlie cry of the male is bou^ bou, bou ; it is 
most frequent in the spriif^* and may be heard 


* Lionxus and tbe authors of the Briirsh Zoology mention 
only two eggs. But this case is as rare, at least in our 
climates, as that of seven eggs. In the more northern coun- 
tries, such as that of Sweden, the Hoopoe may be less 
prolific. 
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at a great distance *. Those who have listened 
attentively to these birds, pretend to have no* 
ticed different inflections and accents, corre- 
sponding to their different circumstances: some- 
time a hollow moaning, which foreboded rain ; 
sometimes a shriller cry, indicating a fok in 
sight, &c. This character bears some analogy 
to the two voices of the tame Hoopoe mention- 
ed above. That bird seemed fond of music; 
whenever its mistress played on the harpsichord 
or the mandoline, it kept as near the instru- 
ments as possible during the wliole time. 

* It is said that tlfis bird never drinks at 
springs or brooks ; and that, for this reason, it 
is seldom caught in snares. It is true that the 
Hoopoe killed in Epping Forest in England 
shunned the numerous decoys laid for the pur- 
pose of taking it alive ; but the one which I 
have frequently mentioned had been caught in 
a net, and drank from time to time, by plung- 
ing its bill with a brisk motion, and without 
. repeatedly lifting up its head, like many birds : 
it had probably a power of raising the water 
into its gullet by a kind of suction. The 

• Aristophanes thus *eiprcsses tlie cry of these birds : 
tpopoe, popupo, pofxte, jnipoc, to, io, iio, ito, ito, ito. I su- 
spect he inclines to make thena speak Greek. Of all the 
names that have besn given to them, that which imitates their 
song the best is bou, buu ; by which they are known in Lor- 
rahi, and in some other provinces of France. Iljrflroy^av in 
Greek, from sjr«4’, signifies to swg like a Hoopoe. . . 

EIS’ h 0j«f itvnTjasv. — Aratoph, Piut. 781. W. 
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Hoopoes retain that brisk motion of the bill 
even at other t/,nies, when they neither eat nor 
drink; this habit must arise from their mode of 
living in the savage state; catching insects, 
cropping buds, boring into the mud for worms, 
or perhaps for earthy liquor alone, and search- 
ing ants’ nests for the eggs. If they be difficult 
to ensnare, tliey are easy *co shoot; for they 
suffer a person to come very near them *, and, 
though^ they fly with sudden jerks and in ^ 
tortuous course, their motion is slow. They 
flap their wings in launching off, like the lap- 
wing f; and when they alight on the ground 
they walk with an even pace, like common hens. 

They leave our northern climate about the 
end of August, or the beginning of autumn, 
and never stay till the c6ld sets in. But though 
they are birds of passage in Europe, it may hap- 
pen in certain cases that some remain through 
the winter ; such, for instance, as are wounded 
or sick, or too young, or in short too feeble to 
undertake the distant voyage. These Hoopoes* 
which are thus left behind, will continue to 

* Those who have judged of the Hoopoe from mythology, 
have represented it as very shy, as seeking the heart of 
forests and the suihmitt of mountains, to avoid man. Sport^ 
nieu assure me that this bird will not suffer them to get quite 
so near it in autumn; it having then, up doubt, acquired a 
little more experience. 

t Its resemblance, in its flight and in its crest and its size, 
to the lapwing, is certainly the cause why the saine name 
Hoop has been applied to both birds, 
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lodge in tlie i^ame holes where they nestled; 
they will pass the winter in a halt-torpid state, 
requiring little food, and being hardly able to 
repair the loss of feathers occasioned by moult- 
ing. Some imnfers, discovering them iu that 
condition, have iissertcd that all the Hoopoes 
winter in hollow trees, benumbed, and divested 
of plumage*, as has been said of the cuckoo, 
with as little foundation. 

According to some, the Hoopoe was among 

the Egyptians esteemed an emblem of filial 

piety; they took care, it was said, of their 

aged parents, cherished them under their wings, 

and iu case of a tedious moulting, lent them 

assistance iu plucking the old feathers; they 

blew into their sore eyes, and applied healing*" 

lierbs, and iu a word repaid all the endearments 

they had received iu their tender infancy. 

Something of this kind has been aUeged of the 

stork. Would to God that we could give the 

same amiable character of all other species of 

animals ! 

♦ 

The Hoopoe lives only three years, accord- 
ing toOlina; but this must be iu the domestic 
state, where the term of life is abridged by inir 
proper food. It w«qld be difficult to determine 
the extreme age of the free wild Hoopoe, par- 
ticularly as it is a bird of passage. 

As it has a great abundance of feathers, it 

• Albertus, and Sdiwcnckfeld. It is for this reason, says 
Agricola, that they are seen ia the spring almost feathcrless. 
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appears (bicker than in reality, f. It is about a$ 
large as a tbrus|;), and it weighs'from two ounces 
and a half to three or four, more or less, ac- 
cording to its plumpness *. 

Its crest is longitudinal, consisting of two 
rows of equal and parallel feathers; those in 
tlie middle of each row are longer than the rest, 
so that when they are erect fney form a kind of 
semicircle of two inches and a half in height f* 
All these feathers are rufous, terminated with 
black ; the middle ones, and those next them, 
have a shade of white between these two co- 
lours. There are also six or eight feathers be- 
hind, which belong to the crest, and which 
are entirely rufous, and are shorter than the 
others. 

The rest of the crest, and all the fore part of 
the bird, are grey, verging sometimes on wine 
colour, and sometimes on rufousj the fore-part 
of the back is grey, and the hind- part is striped 
transversely with dirty-white on a dark ground; 
(here is a white spot ou the rump; the superior 
coverts of the .tail are blackish ; the belly and 
the rest of the under side of the body are tawny- 
white; the w'ings and tail are black, striped 
with white ; the ground of the feathers is slate- 
coloured. 

* " With all its feathers," says 361011, " It looks like a 
vei;y large pigeon, but when plucked it appears scarcely 
bigger than a stare." ' 

t Pliny, lib. x. 29. , 
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AU these different colours, thus spiead over 
the plumage, form together a sort of regular 
picture, which has a good effect when the bird 
erects its crest, expands its wings, and raises 
and display s its tail ; the part of the wings next 
the body then shows on each side a black and 
white cross-stripe, perpendicular to the axis of 
the body; the higliest of these stripes has a 
rusty cast, and joins a horse-shoe of the same 
colour traced on the back, the convex part of 
which approaches the white spot on the’ rump;.' 
the lowest, which hems onc-lialf of the circum- 
ference of tlie wing, runs into another broader 
bar, which crosses the same wing two inches 
from its tip, and parallel to the axis of the 
body ; this last white stripe corresponds also to 
a crescent* of the same colour that intersects 
the tail at an equal distance from the end, and 
forms the frame of the picture: lastly, if we 
conceive the whole crowned by a raiserl tuft of 
gold colour edged with black, we sha,ll, Inivc a 
much better idea of the plumage than could be 
got by describing each feather vseparately. 

All the white bars which appear on the upj)er 
face of the wing aj)pear also on tlie lower face, 
so that the bird ha« the same aspect when seen 
flying over head, except that the white is less 
tarnished or mixed with rusty. 

I have seen a female, discovered to be, such 

• When the tail is entirely spread, this crescent changes 
into a straight bar. 
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by dissettion, which had all th^ same colours, 
and those equally distinct ; ]>erhaps it was of 
an advanced age. It was rather larger than 
the male, though the authors of the Italian 
Ornithology assert the contrary. 

Total length about eleven inches; the bill 
two inches and a quarter (more or less accord- 
ing to the age of the bird) siightly arched ; the 
tip of the upper mandible ])rojccts a little be- 
yond that of the lower mandible, and they are 
both pretty soft ; the nostrils are oblong, and 
hardly shaded ; the tongue is very short, almost 
lost in the gizzard, and forming a sort of equi- 
lateral triangle, whose sides arc not three lines 
in length ; the ears are placed five lines 1 rom 
the opening of the bill, and in the same conti- 
nuation ; the tarsus is ten lines ; the middle toe 
is joined to the outer toe by the first phalanx ; 
the hind toe is longer and straighter, especially 
in old subjects; the alar extent above seventeen 
inches ; the tail neaifty Four inches, consisting of 
ten equal quills (and not twelve, as Belon as- 
serts), and projecting twenty lines beyond the 
wings, which have nineteen quills, the first be- 
ing the shortest, and the nineteenth the longest. 

The intestinal tube, from the gizzard to the 
anus, is twelve ot eighteen inches; the gizzard 
is muscular, lined with a loose membrane, which 
projects like a scabbard into the duodenum; the 
great diameter of the gizzard is from nine to 
fourteen lines, the smaller diameter from seven 
to tw clve lines, and these parts arc larger in the 
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young birds tfian in the old ones. Yhey have 
all a gull bladfier, though but sjight vestiges of 
a ccecum; at the angle of the bifurcation of the 
trachea arteria, there are two holes covered by 
a very fine membrane; the two branches of 
the trachea arteria are formed behind by a simi- 
lar membrane, and before by cartilaginous se- 
micircular rings; the elevator muscle of the 
crest is implanted between the crown of the 
head and the base of the bill; when it is drawn 
back, the tuft rises, and when drawn towards 
the bill it collapses. 

In the female which I opened on the .5th of 
.Tune, there were eggs of different sizes, the 
largest of which was a line in diameter. 


VARIETIES of the HOOPOE. 

The ancients said that this bird was liable to 
change its colour in different seasons, which 
might be occasionfid by moulting. But people 
who have reared Hoopoes have not perceived 
this alteration. 

Belon mentfons his knowing two species, 
though he does not assign their discriminating 
qualities ; unless, pcrhap,s, the handsome collar 
partly black and partly white, and the reverted 
vot. vn. A A 
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neck, which tlo not belong to ou^ species, were 
intemied to mark the distiuctioi}. 

Comnierson and Sonncrat liave brought a 
Hoopoe from the Cape of Good Hope very like 
ours, and which the traveller Kolben had found 
long before in the neighbourhood of the Cape. 
It has, upon the whole, the same plumage, the 
same shape, the same cry, the same gait, and 
eats nearly the same food ; hut on a closer in- 
spection it will be perceived that it is rather 
smaller, its legs longer, its bill shorter in pro- 
portion, its tuft lower, and that there is no 
trace of white on the feathers that form the 
tuft; and, in general, there is less variety in 
its plumage. 

In another sul^ect brought from the same 
country, the top of the back was of a pretty 
deep brown, and the belly variegated with 
white and brown; it was certainly a young 
one, for it was smaller than the rest, and its 
bill five lines short^. 

Lastly, the Marquis Gcrini^saw at Florence, 
and ?gain on the Alps, near the town of Ronta, 
a very beautiful variety, whose tuft was edged 
with sky-blue. 
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FOREIGN BIRD 

^HICII IS RELATED TO THE HOOPOE, 


THE BLACK-AND-WHITE HOOPOE 

/ of the Cape of Good Hope *4'. 

This bird is distinguished from our Hoopoe, 
and its varieties, by its size; by its short and 
pointed bill; by its crest, of which the fear 
thers are lower in proportion, and also loose, 
as in the tufted cuckoo of Madagascar ; by the 
number of quills in its tail, of which there are 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICOS. 

Upupa Capensis. U. fusco-ndtolosa, crista corpore sub- 
tus maculaque alarum albis. — Lath. Ind. Drh. i. p. 

No. 3. 

— . Gmel. Syst. i. p. 4G0. 

La Huppe' Noir et Blanche du Cap de B. Esp. — 
Buff, PL F.nl. 097 — par Honn. liv. p. 186. 
Madagascar Hoopoe. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 680. 2. 

HABITAT 

in Madagascaria, ad Cap. Bon® Spei. — 16 poll. lon^. W. 

• 

+ The bird of Madagascar, which Placourt names Tioouch, 
seems to have some affinity to this : its head is ornamented 
with a beautiful crest, and its plumage consists of two co- 
lours, black and grey ; we may suppose that this is lights 
grey. 


A A S 
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twelve; Ly the shape of its tojigue, whicli is 
pretty broad, and the extremity divided into 
many threads ; and lastly, by the colonrs of its 
plumage. The crest, the throat, and all the 
under side of the body, are white, without any 
spots ; the upper side of the body, from the 
crest exclusively to the end of the tail, is brown, 
whose shades vary, and are "much less intense 
on the fore-parts; there is a ndiite spot on the 
wing ; the iris is of a blueish-brown ; the bill, 
the legs, and even the nails, are yellowish. 

This bird inhabits the great forests of Mada- 
gascaf, of the Isle of Bourbon, and of the Cape 
of Good Hope. In its stomach are found the 
seeds and berries of the pseudo-btixus ; its weight 
is four ounces, but varies much, and must be 
more considerable in the months of June and’ 
July, at which time the bird is very fat. 

Total length sixteen inches ; the bill twenty 
lines, very pointed, the upper mandible having 
its edges- scalloped near the tip, and its ridge 
very obtuse ; it is longer than the lower man- 
dible, which is as broad ; on the palate, which 
in other respects is very smooth, there are small 
tuberosities varying in number; the nostrils 
are like tho.se of the ordinal y hoopoe ; and so 
arc the feet, except that the hind nail, which 
is the largest of all, is very hooked ; the alar 
extent is eighteen inches ; the tail four inches 
six lines, cou.sisting of nearly equal quills, but 
the two middle ones are rather shorter; it pro- 
jects about two inches and a half beyond tJic 
Aviiigs, Avhich have eighteen quills. 
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This species naturally assumes a place be- 
tween the hoopoes nud the promerops, since it 
bears on its head a tuft of long feathers reclin- 
ed, but which seem capable of being erected 
like those of the hoopoe ; while, on tile other 
hand, the excessive length of its tail marks an 
affinity with the promerops. » 

Seba says that it comes from the eastern part 
of our continent, and that it is very rare ; its 
throat, its neck, its head, and^its beautiful large 
crest, are of a fine black ; its wings and its tail 
are of a light bay colour; its belly light cine- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Upupa Paradisea. U. cristata spadicca, siilrtus ciiieras- 
cens, capite colloque iiigris, rectricibus dualius intenuc- 
diis loiigissimis. — Lath. £nd. Ora. i. p. ^78. No. 3. 

■'I " . Gmel. Syst. i. p. 467. 

Promerops Indicus Crist atos. — Jirk. ii. p. 464. 3. 

Avis Paradisiaca Cristata, Orientalis, Raris- 
SIMA. — Seb, i. p. 48.1. 30. f. 5. 

Le Prombkupe. — Biif. par Sonn,. Uv. p. 188. 

^rested Promerops.— L« r a. Syn. ii. p. 691. 3. 


HABITAT 

iu lu^ia; rarissiimi. — ^19 pollices lonjia. W. 
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reous; its bill and legs lead-cilour: and the 
bird is nearly aj large as a stare/ , 

Total length nineteen inches ; the bill thir- 
teen lines, a little arched, and very sharp ; the 
tarsus about nine lines ; the wings short ; the 
tail fourteen inches and a quarter, consisting of 
very unequal quills, the two middle ones ex- 
ceeding the lateral ones by feleven inches, and 
the wings by thirteen. 
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The BLUjE-WINGED PRDMEROPS*. 

This Promerops is attached to lofty moun- 
tains: it feeds on caterpillars, flies, beetles, and 
other insects. The prevailing colour of the 
upper part of its body is dull-grey, changing 
into sea-green and purplish-red ; the tail is of 
the same colour, but of a deeper shade, and 
having fine gold reflections ; the quills of the 
wings are of a light brilliant blue ; the belly 
light-yellow ; the bill blackish, edged wij:h yel- 
low. The bird is of the size of a thrush. 

Total length eighteen inches and three quar- 
ters j the bill twenty lines, somewhat arclicd ; 
the tarsus eight lines and a half; the wings 
short ; the tail twelve inches and a half, con- 
sisting of very uuccpial quills, the four middle 
ones being longer tliau the lateral ones ; it ex- 
ceeds the wings eleven inches. 

* CHAllACTEil SPECIFICIJS. 

Upupa Mexicana. U. grisea, viridi oxrulou piirpurcoque 
variegatj, abdor.iiiiti flavescente, rectricibus quatuor ia- 
k'rniediis longbsimh:. — hid. Urn. i. p. 27a. No. 4. 

. Gwd. i. p. 4157. 

Promekops Mexicanus. — lirh. ii. p. 4(53. 2. 

Avis dni Mexicana, Cacoa Lonuissima — &eb, i. p. 73. 
t. 45. f. 3. 

Le Promerops'^ Ailes Bleues. — pur Sonn, liv. 
p. 100. 

Mexican Promerops. — Loti. .%M..ii. p. 691. 4. 
HABITAT 

in Mexico. — 18| pollices longa. W. 
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THE BROWN PROMEllOPS 

M'itli a Spotted Belly *. 

The belly is spotted with brown upon 4 
whitish ground, and the bitast spotted with 
brown upon an orauge-brown ground ; the 
throat is dirty-white, having on each side a 
brow'n line, which rises t'roin the opening of 
the bill, [)asses under the eye, and descends 
upon tlic neck ; the crown of the head is bi’own, 
variegated with rusty-grey; the rump and the 
superior coverts of the tail are olive-green ; tlie 
rest of tlie upper side of the body, including the 
quills of the tail and of the wings, are brown ; 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

% 

Upi'PA Promerops. U. fusca, subtus alba, pectorc ru- 
fescente, iirony^io viridi-olivaccb, cribso luteo, rectricibus 
6 iiitorniediis loiigissimis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. i. p. 278, 
>i‘o. 5. 

— , Gmd. SifsJ, i. p. 407. 

Merops Cafeh. — Gmcl, Sj/st. i. p. 402. 

Promerops. -Bris, ii. p, 401. 1, t. 43. f. 2. — IV. Enl. 037. 
Le Geepikr Gris iI’Ethiopie.— vi. p. 402. 

Le Pr.»mehops Brijn"^ Ventre Tachete'. — Buff, par 
Sonn. liv. p. 102. 

Cape Promerops.— Syn. H. p. 602. 5. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonse Spei.— 17 poUices longa. 
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the thighs ar''>; brown; the inferior reverts of 
the tail are ot’^ i fine yellow ; the bill and legs 
black. 

The one^^figured, No. 637, Planches Enlumi~ 
rdes, appears to be the male, since it is more 
spotted, and its colours better contrasted; tliere 
is a very narrow grey stripe on the wings, 
formed by a succession of small spots that ter- 
minate the upper coverts. The subject dcserib- 
eil by Brisson wants this stripe, its colours are 
feebler, and the under side of its body is less 
spotted ; 1 suppose it to be a female ; it was an 
eighteenth part less than, the male, and was 
scarcely larger than a lark. 

Total length of the male eighteen inches ; 
the bill sixteen lines ; the tarsus teu lines and 
two-thirds; the wings short; the alar extent 
thirteen inches; the tail thirteen inches, con- 
sisting of twelve (piills, of which tlic six mid- 
dle ones arc much longer than the six lateral 
ones, which arc tapered ; it exceeds .the wings 
eleven inches *. 

• 

* This species is said b;y Labillardiere to inhabit the island 
of Vaygiou, one of the Moluccas. W. 
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THE STRIPED-BELLIED feROWN 
PROMEROPS * 


This bird was brought from New Guinea by 
Sonberat. In the male, the throat, the neck,, 
and the. head, are of a fine black; that on the 
head gh^jied^Iike burnished steel ; all the uppei'* 
^rt of Ibe bd^ is brown, with a tinge ofdeep- 
the neck, back, and wings; the tail is, 
il^re uniform and lighter-brown, except 
|hp',f4k of the, lateral quills, which is black ori 

under side of 
rJ&Vf^d tfanSvet&fdy with black-j 
^inl legs are'bhipk. ! 

^ 'TSviejIARACTElSpPECIFICUS. 

U^^A fAPfl’kifilS. lJ>’1ftf»^',subtus albo nigroque fascia* 

duabus iutermedii^ 
Iml, p. 27U* No. 6. i 

^ ■ ■■ Yi:. 


I 






arto*xaw'.:ojrilAiWL'BA.art~o>5iii a>iT 

.in Nova Guinea.— 22 polliccs longa, W 






THE STRIP! iBEILIED BROWX PROilEROPS. S6S 

I . * 

I have seen'bjie. which had a rufou3 sHade on 

I 

the head. IHythc female, the throat, the neck, 
Bnd tUe head, are of the same brown with the 
upper side of the body, and without any reflec- 
tions ; in every other respect it resembles the 
male. 

Total length twenty-two inches; the bill 
two inches and a half, sfraight, round, and very 
much arched,; the tail- is thirteen inches, con- 
sisting of twelve tapered quills, very unequal, 
the shortest being four inches, and the longest 
exceeding the wings nine lines. 
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THE GREAT PROMEROPS, 
with iVi;izled Flounces * f. 

The frizzled flounce* vvhici) at once decorate 
and characterise this species consist of two 
thick tufts of frizzled soft feathers, painted 
with the-niost beautiful colours, which project 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Upupa Superb a. U. atro-violacea, vertice cervice abdo- 
miuc(|uo superiors viridi-iiitentibus, pcimis scapularibua^ 
lateraliliusquc cuudic falciformibus, caii||a longissima,— 
Laf/i, Lai, Ora, i. p. 279. No. 7. 

Magna . — Gwtl Si/st, i. p. 468, 

L; Grand Prom erg; s de la Nouvelle Guinb'e. — Son. 
p. 166. t. U)l.—PL EnL 639. 

^ Paremens Prise's. — Buff , far 

Sonn, liv. p. 197. 

Grand Proj^rops J. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 695. t, 32. 

. HABITAT 

in Nova Guinea. — 4 fere pedes loiiga. W. 

t Paremens, i. c. Protuberant decorations in general, 
t Voyage d la Nbuvellc^'Gtunec, p. 166. —The name of four- 
uiiigvd, which has been given by voyagers to an African bird 
of prey, would agree very well with this piomerops. . 

§ The whistler, described in a former part of this work, 
has also a sort of flounces, but neither their form, nor the 
feathers of which they consist, are the same ; and those of 
the superb paradise bird have a contrary direction. 
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Oh either side^of the body, and give the bird a 
<listii]guished jfigure. Tliese hunches of plum- 
age are composed of the long coverts of the 
wings, which are nine in number, that rise 
bending on their uj)pcr side, where the feathery 
fibres are very short, and display with more ad- 
vantage the long fibres of the under side, which 
now becomes the convex side; the middle co- 
verts of the wings, of which there are fifteen, 
and even some of the scapular feathersj partake 
of this singular arrangement, and rise into a 
fan-shape, their extremity ornamented with an 
edging of brilliant green, changing into blue 
and violet, which forms a kind of garland on 
the wings, spreading somewhat as it rises to 
the back. 

In all the rest of the plumage, the prevailing 
colour is glossy black, enriched with blue and 
violet reflections; and all the feathers, says 
Sonnerat, have the softness of velvet, not only 
to the eye, but to the touch : he adds that the 
body, though of a long shape, appears short 
and exceedingly little, compared with the great 
extent of its tail ; the bill and legs arc black. 
Sonnerat brought this bird from New Guinea. 

Total length three feet and a haI*'(four ac- 
cording to Sonnerat) ; the* bill nearly three 
inches; the wings short; the tail twenty -six or 
twenty-seven Inches, consisting of twelve ta- 
pered quills, which are broad and pointed, the 
shortest being six or seveh inches, the longest 
exceeding the wings about twenty inches. 
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THE ORANGE PROMEROPS* 

The prevailing colour is orange, which re- 
ceives (lifFerent tints in clifterent parts; a gold 
tint on the throat, the neck, the head, and the 
bill ; a reddish tint on the quills of the tail and 
on the great quills of the wings ; and, lastly, a 
yellow tint nil all the rest of the plumage; the 
base of the bill is surrounded with small red 
feathers. 

Such I conceive to be the male of this spe- 
cies, which is nearly as large as the stare ; I 
reckon the cochitototlf of Fernallbez to be the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Upupa Aurantia^ U. flavo-aurantia, capite colloquy 
aureis, remigibus primoribus aurantio-rubro contaoiinatis. 
Ik^. Om. i. p. 379. No'. 8. 

. Gmel. Sj/sl. i. p. 468. 

^ROMEROPS Barbadensis. — Bru. ii. p. 466. 4. 

— — Orange'. — Buff, par Sonn. liv, p. 200. 

Avis Paradisiaca, Americana, Eleoantissima.— ' 
i. p. 102. t. 66. f. 3. 

Orange P,'^omebops. — Latfi. Sj/n. ii. p. 697. 8. 

HABITAT 

ia insulis Berbicensibus. — 0^ pollices longus. W/ 

t Upupa AurantiOi — ^Var. Gmel. 

Promerops Mcxicanus Luteus. — Bfit. 
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female, wbich^ is of the same size, inhabits the 
same country, jaucl whose pluijiage dilFers-not 
more from the Orange Promerops than in many 
species the plumage of the male differs from 
tliat of the female. The throat, the neck, the 
head, and the wings, are variegated, without 
any regularity, with cinereous and black ; all 
the rest of the pl'umage is yellow ; the iris is 
pale-yellow ; the bill is black, slender, arched, 
very pointed ; and the legs are cinereous. The 
bird lives upon seeds and insects, and is found 
in the hottest parts of Mexico, where it is nei- 
ther esteemed for the beauty of its song nor the 
delicacy of its flesh. Tlie Orange Promerops, 
which I suppose to be the male of the same 
species, occult in the north of Guiana, in the 
small islands formed at the mouth of the river 
Berbice *. 

Total length of the bird about nine inches 
and a half; the bill thirteen lines; the tarsus 
ten ; the tail nearly four inches, consisting of 
equal quills, and exceeds the wings about an 
inch. 


* Seba says, in insuiis Barbicensibus, *which I think should 
be translated the islancki of Berbice, and not the .islands of 
Barbadoes. 
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THE BAKER* 

This is the name which Coinmerson has 
given to this American bird, which forms tlie 
shade between tlie promerops and the bee-eaters. 
It differs from the promcrofps, as its toes arc 
longer and its tail shorter : it differs from th6 
bee-eaters, because it has not, like them, its 
outer toe joined and as it were soldered into the 
middle toe almost its whole length. This bird 
is found in Buenos Ayres. 

Rufous is the prevailing colour of its plum- 
age, which is deeper on tlie upper parts, much 
lighter and verging on pale yellow on the lower 
parts; the quills of the wing are brown, with 
some rufous tints, more or less intense, on the 
outer edge. 

Total length eight inches and a half ; the 
bill twelve or thirteen lin^s; the tarsus sixteen 
lines ; the hind nail the strongest; the tail 
rather less than three inches, and exceeds the 
wings about an inch. 

* CHARACTKR SPECIFICUS. 

f) 

Merops Ri7fi;s. M^nifus, subtus riifo-flavicans, remigi- 
bus fuscis extus rubs. — LntA, Ind, Orn. i. p. 276. No. 22. 

. (hmi, Hpt, i. p, 465. 

Lb Fournier de Buenos Ayres. — Ff. EnL 730. 

1 — Buff, par Sonn. liv. p. 208. pi.' 166. f. 1. 

UUFOUS Brk-eater.— 6>/i. ii. p. 083. J9. 

HABITAT 

* : !!}sulis Bonariis, — 8} pollices longus. W. 
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THE PaL0CHl6N*t- 

PoLocaiON is the name, and the incessant 
cry, of this Molucca bird ; it sits on th^.high- 
est branches and continually repeats it,, and 
this word, in the language of those islands,' in- 
vites to love and pleasure. I range it between 
the families of the promerops and of 4:he bee- 
eaters, because it has the bill of the latter and 
the feet of the former. ’ 

All its plumage is grey, but this colour is 
deeper on the upper parts, and lighter on the 
under ; the cl^eks black ; the bill blackish ; the 
eyes encircled by a naked skin ; the back of the 
head variegated with white ; the feathers of the 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

M.BBops Moluccensis. M. griseos, genis nigris, orbitis 

Qudu.— laril. I»d. Orn. i. pi 276. No. 28. 

— ^ Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 465. 

L* PoLocHiON.— Bti^.'par Som. liv. p. 210. 

Molucca Beb-eatbr.— S^ n. Av. ii. p. 684. 

• habitAt 

In Mdiiccis, praesertim in Bonro. — ^14 poll, longus. W. 

t Till* word, iif the language of the Moluccas, signifies 
fttus tAu : and M. Commerson therefore proposes to call it 
fhiltmon, ot PAihdim, or Deosculator. Iltthink it better to 
retain the original name, especially as it expresses the cry of 
the bird, 

yot, VIT. • 1 . S B 
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tuft makifi a re<entrant angle on the front, and 
ti^ose at the oi;igin' of the nectf terminate in a 
kind of 'I'ho aubject urhich Gotnmerson 

described came from the island of Bouro, one 
of the Moluccas belonging to the Du^eh; it 
weighed 6v« ounces, and ^as nearly as large 
as the cuckoo. ‘ 

Total length fourteen indues ; the bill very 
pointed, two inches long, five lines broad at 
its base, two lines at its middle, and seven lines 
thick at its base, three and a half at*the mid* 
die, its edges scallopped near the point; the 
nostrils oval and open, invested by a mepi" 
brane behind, and placed nearer to the miiddlb 
of. the bill tlian to its base; the tongue e<)ual 
to the bill, terminated by a pencil of hair ; the. 
middle toe joined at its base to the outer toe < 
the hind one strongest ; the alar extent eighteen 
inches ; the tail five lines and two-thirds, con- 
sisting of twelve quills, which are equal, except 
that the outer pair are rather shorter than the 
rest ; it projects three inches beyond the wings, 
which consist of eighteen quills; the outer one 
is one-half shorter than the three following, 
which are the lonarest of all. 
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THE RED-AND-BLUE MEROPS * 

Sz»At from whom we borrow the account of 
this bird, seems to have been charmed with its 
plumage. Ritby-colour sparkles on its head, 
on its throat, and on all the under side of the 
body ; it also appears on the upper coverts of 
the wings, but of a deeper hue; a light brilliant 
blue is s] 41 ead on the quills of the wings and 
on tliose of the tail ; the lustre of these fine co- 
lours is heightened by the contrast of darker 
shades, and by black-and-white spaces scattered 
on the upper surface ; the bill and legs are yel- 
low, and the wings are lined with the same co- 
lour ; the red feathers of the under side of the 
body are of a silky nature, as soft to the feel as 
they are brilliant to the eye. 

♦cHARACTEK SVECIFICUS. 

Mbrovs Brasiliemsis.. M. fusco nigroque varius, capite 
gula tectricibus alarum minoribus corpdreque subtus ru- 
bris, remigibus caudaque caeruleis. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. 
p. 272. No. 8. 

^ Gmel. ifUst. i. p. 462. 

Apiastbr Brasiliensis. — fir». iv.j>. 540. 4. 

Pica Brasiliensis.— S ei. Mas. i. 1 66. f. 1. 

Le Mbrops Rovoe et Bleu. — Buf. par Sonn. liv. p. 218. 
Brasilian BEE-EitTEB. — Lath. Spn. ii. p. 676. 8. 

HABITAT » 

in Brasilia.— 41 pollices longua. ' W . 


BBS 
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. , vTUis bird is a native of believb 

Seba, who in matters of this fcibd can hard!/ 
ever be re^ on. It is nearly as large as the 
bee-eater; its legs, too, are as shorty butl 'can 
perceive nothing either i^ the descri^im or 
figure that shows the toesHo be placed itt|^ 
same way : its Bill is more analogous to 
the promerops, for which reason I niiil^ 
intermediate species. 
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THE BEE-EATER' 

^This biid feeds not only upon commdtl bees | 
and wasps, but also upon humble-bees, locusts, J 

MEROPS. 

IHAUACriR GENLRICUS. 

JlM^nMiM^ttadrangulare, t>abuicurvatum, subolatimir 
jMgua (flM lacmiau plensque. 

Petki gressoni. 


CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Mbrops Api ASTER. M. dorso ferrut'in<>o, abdflttfne caiiP'j, 
daqae Tiridi-caeralescente, rectiuibu» duabus’|^giorib^> 
gala lutea.— Lath. Ind 0r«. t p- 269. A 

— — . Gwrf. i. p. 460.>«^<i» t||iu 


p. 49. 3.— rri//. p 94.— It, ^3 6997 

QAIALMVS.—Bamiq. 240^lif i<d. , 


ii.l98. M 

Lb Qde'pier.— PL Ent. 938.<<i-B^» |Br ^InaJ^lihr 


p. 916. pi 166. f. 2. , • / 

Bbr-BATEB.— ■ {AngD p. 147.— Lath. j|pi. 

Ihf—ld. p. 119. 


HABITAT 







I Beb-eateinilejSoirf, wWcfilniiiy write 
io Ttoman chaiac^i^-jli^r^,. ^ Mpaws, 

i>Mp9f, cootracted for MsAiffo^ayo; (honey 

cater), and in Latin Jfmttr, from Apts, a bee. In Italy it 
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gnats^ flies, and other insects, which it catches 
like the awallqws ou the wii^. Such are 
the prey to which it is most attached, and 
which serve the boys of the island of Can- 
dia as baits for lines to fish it in the air ::'tliey 
pass a bent pin through the body of a living 
cust, and fasten ^o it a long thread ; the fiec' 
eater flies at it, and swallows^’ it with the hook. 
When insects fail, it contents itself with small 
seeds, and even wheat * ; and, in collating that 
food on the ground, it seems ^ther 

small pebbles, like all the granivorow birds, 
and with the same view. Ray suspects, from 
many analogies, both internal and external, 
that the Bee-eater, as well as the kingfisher, 
feeds sometimes on flesh. 

The Bee-eaters are very common in the island 
of Candia, insomuch that Belon, who was an 
•eye-witness, says that they are 'seen flying in 
every part of it. He adds that the Greeks on 
the main* land are unacquainted with it, which 
he could accurately learn from his travelling in 
that country ; but he asserts, on too slight foun- 

has the appellations, Dardo, Dardare, Barharo^ Gauhj Jevolop 
* Lupo deiV Jpi (bee-wolf) : hi Sicily, Piccia Ferro (iron-bill) : 
in Spain, Juritco ; in Germany, BSnen-Fresser (bee*cater) ; 
Seu-Vogel (hay.bird) ; *an(i Gelber Bitnen-Wolf (the yellow , 
bee-wolf): in Austria, Metr-schwaWe sea-Swallow): in 
Poland, Zotna, Zotcawa, o 

* The only one I had occasion to open With Dr. Remond 
ted five large drones Jn its throat r Belon fbiind, in the sto^ 
itecli of those which he opened, rape, parsle;^' 4ild^o6Iewoiiri 
p«eds,wtieat,&c. ' 
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datiotis, Tiev^ scei.jtiijJt%^?^for 

AldrofM4U8,;prlH> yas a iM9$pa,-^ 

iijSit they Vere cwnnjjwitji ive^hbour- ' 

ho^ of that 

flswgljtibdth writh, Wil* 

lyghby saw them ^^uepj^y at ft<»ie, exposed 
to aWe iin the publfe marketijIiQr.is it. probable 
that they are strsferger^ to the rest t)f.rtaly,4ince 
they a*« found in the south of France, whefe 
they ard. UQt*regarded even as bhds of passage** 
'Piefice|iey sometimes penetrate, in small flocks 
of tetThnwelve, into the more northers pro- 
yipcesj and tye saw one of these flocks , that had 
ai^ed in the vale of Sainte-Reine, in feurgun- 
.dy,;oft the 8th of May, 1776 : they , kept con^ 
stantiy together, and called incessantly on each 
odieat their cry was very noisy but agreeablcj 
and resembled somewhat the whistling tliat One 
pai^t make wRhabored nut 'I"; they emitted 


* Jtetea doubts whether they remain the whole winter in 
tb«i'isle ofCandia, but he had no observation on that bead. 
^at :I have said of those of Provence was communicated by 
dif hfSntuis dc Pioleuc. I know not vby Frisch says that 


these birds are fond of deserts. 

Beion compares ijt to the sound that a roan woul4 
piake by contracting liis month into a round aperture and 
|rhistll|ig grwferartfrtt/ aa loud as an oriole." Others pretend 
t)iatit to say crou^ crou^ crow, ^he author of the poem 
J^ilo^ela reprcseifts its song as resenibling miich that pf thp 
|old-pre8ted wren gpd of the swallow, 


iiimUi mpdttlp ilhzibidetei * ■ i 

‘;^^rei|ioqa of ti|e.,paet. . 





it bolli vpercb^ dnd^twlKBit^ttjflie 
illey: prdttSRed (be friitb-treeab' 
in blossom, and coi£se<)uentIy fi^aonted tke 
bees- bnd «iv^aspa j ^hey; often' ' dived ^ frdmAti^ 
branch to cnti^. the little winged prey ^.they 
appeared altirays^ very -tihmrous, and -soartesly 
suffered, .a person to^ get! near tbc^ : howdver 
one was shot separate from the others, ^perdhid 
upon a dr ; the rest of the dock, which, were in 
a neighbouring vineyard, frighted* atft^ re* 
port^ ’flW away all screaming tO[^«liie»j hnd 
took shelter among some chesnuts that were'dt 
a little ' distance ; they continued to harbour 
among the vineyards, but in a few days fh)^ 
took their final departure. 

• Another flock was seen in June 1777, in , die 
Ticinity of Anspach *. Lottinger infornip i& 
that these birds seldom appear in Lorraine thdt 
there are never more than two together, diai 
they sit on the longest branches of treeaand 
shrubs, and seem to feel embarrassed, as if dd^ 
had strayed.' They appear still seldomer in Swe- 
den, where they haunt the sea-coast BUt 

* La Gazette d’Agrieulture, No. 55, ettnie Vfn, 

t Fauna Suecica. 

} They are common in several <rf'\he Russtail 
Tiiillas eaw them arrive^* at the end of A^ril; Id the- 
ivatered by the Samara aitd the Wotga., They' hJIliifte' 
high and sandy banks, of the great rivers, v We IMy jodgr; 
>by tbs mmliier ^ thesr oestsv' how they 
tiy, the hilfirbn the ^tmi bank of the Wotga befof^^ 

Idetely^stfidded witb them. ' 

Cosiweks' coibiti^s do 
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tlieyjiiMS visit^£ig^dfid,^^ilg^ so 

£» ttorA ail Su'^eden^' add doi ; v^ici^Ki^: cd^ 
«a*i^ pain^#pin^Oalau^*4 
^fdad tdrdttgh' the datnperdi^ zo^ from Indiaf 
tO'Sengal {{:; and uttd^bt^d}^^'&rther^ thou^;. 
tbeiri course has n^ heed laraced^^ / 

• ^ThesP birds nesde^ Uk§ shore<>8Wi>.llo«^ and 
-the kingfisher, iif the bottom of hol^ which 
fhey-form with their^short 'and strong feet 
their iron bill, as tlid Sicilians term it,' invlbtie.: 
hiHocfcailwhere the soil is. loose, and s6dietimtf <> 
in- the shelving sandy brinks of large rivers |j ; 
these holes are made more than six inches deep,- 
vahid as wide. The female deposits, ouia bedding 
of moss, four or five, or even; six or sdVeii, white 
-e^gSj rather smaller than those of the blackbird, 
fintldieir economy in these dark caverns cannot 
■be observed j we know only that the young fai- 
-miiy does not disperse ; indeed- several familii^ 
mustunite toform those numerous flocks which 
Bebn sawin the island of Candia settled among 
'tire ridges of the mountains, whefe the abund- 
ance of thyme affords rich pasture to the bees ■ 
and wasps. . 

>^|ther Qortb, and are unknown in Siberia. When the; ar- 
too earl; in tliese nortbem c'duntries, they are 

food..- 

Ctarletoto and Willugfab;^^ ^ 

8ay» that they ^occur tij?‘itllh^.:;wjeods ajii 
Naawtb; 

»' QwiDef\ Batbary,' -Egy)^*' ' Ai^^^>'"aibid 
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The flight, of the Bt(e<eateFr ha8 been . oeikif 
pared to ^t'ojfthe ^wallow, whieh wh ban^e 
seen to resemble it in many otliefirespects j it is 
also analogous to' the kingfisher, particularly , 14 
the beautiful colours of its plumage, and in- tlie. 
singular conformation, of its feet; and, lastly^. 
Dr. Lottbiger, who is a close and accurate ob* 
sei^ver, finds that, in some particulars, it is akin 
to the goat-sucker. 

A property which, were it well ascertained^ 
would distinguish this bird from everyj^theiv is 
the habit ascribed to it of flying backwards. 
.dElian mightily admires this * ; but he had,bet>r 
ter called it in question, for ‘it is an error arising 
from some oversight. Such, too, is the filia| 
piety that has been so liberally bestowed on 
birds, but most remarkably on the Dee-qpet{ 
since, if we believe Aristotle, Pliny, iElian, aud. 
those who have copied them, the young one^i 
do not wait till the parents need their assisih 
ance; as soon as they are flown they give s| 
cheerful attendance, and carry provisions, .-.tft 
their holes. It. is easy to see that these are 
hies, but the moral at least is good. 

The male has smdl eyes, though of a vivid, 
red, and which derive additio^ai lustre frqi^ . 
black bar; the fiOBft is, of a sea-green; the up- 
per side of the head is chesn.ut tinged witlj^i 
green; the hind part of the head and of the 
neck is chesnut, without any admixture^ bnir 

* De Nat. AaiiB.liii. i. 40. 
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wKkih grows cotitmually inove dilatp asiut ap*^ 
proaches the ; the upper |ide 4f the body 
ia ofa pale fal^dtis, with gre$n and dhesnut re> 
flections, which are more or less apparent, acr 
cording to the position ; the throat » of a shin- ' 
ing gold-yellow, terminated iq some subjects by 
a blackish collar; the fore-part of the oedk, the 
breast, and the uilder side of the body, are. of a* 
blue beryl, which grows lighter on the bind:;^ 
parts; the same colour is spread over. the. tail 
with a light rufous tinge, and on the outenedge^" 
of the wing without any admixture; it runs in-* 
to green, and receives a shade of rufous on the ‘ 
part of the wings next the back; almost all the 
quills are tipt with biack,^ their small superior^ 
coverts are tinged with dull-green, the middled 
on ed||tith rufous, and the great ones shaded , 
with green and rufous : the bill is black, and 
the legs reddisb-hrown (black according to A1-. 
drovandus); the shafts of the quills of .the taif’ 
are brown above and white below.- Besides, -all 
these different colours are very varifible,- both in 
tbeir tint and their distribution;, and hence the 
difference among descriptions. 

Tliiabird is very nearly* as large as the red- 
wing, its shape longer, and its back rather more 
convex. Belon says that nature has made it; 
hunch-backed. 

Total length ten or twelve inches; the bill 
twentpr-two lines, broad its base,i a : little- 
arched ; the tongue thin, terminated by ;bug 
threads, the nostrils shadedtby.q sort of^msty 
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hairs; the tarsus' five or six lines, and pret^ 
thick in proportion to its length ; the outer toe 
adheres- to : t|ie; middle ^one almost j^vhole 
length, and to the . inner one by its first pha- 
lanx only, as in the kingfisher; the hind nail 
is the .sitortest of all, and the most hooked ; ,the 
alar extent sixteen or.seventeen inches ; the tail 
four inches and a half, consisting of six pairs 
quills, of which the five lateral ones are equal; 
the. middle pair projects nine or ten lines be- 
yond them, and about eighteen lines beyond 
the wings, which consist of twenty-four quills, 
according to some, and of twenty-two* accord- 
ing to others: the one I observed contained 
twenty-one quills. 

Tlie oesophagus is three inches long, and dilates 
at its base into a glandulous bag ; the stq||ac;h 
is ratlier membranous than muscular, and of 
the size of an ordinary nut ; the gall-bladder is 
large and of aii emerald colour ; the liver i^ 
pale-yellow : there aie two c(eca, the one fifteen 
lines, the otiier sixteen and a half; the intes- 
tinal tube could not be measured, being too 
much injured by the shot. 
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THE YELLOW-AND-WHITE 
BEE-EAT5|1*.; 

AiLDKOVANDus SEW s'i)ecife^ at Roihe ; it 
is remarkable for the leirgth of the two middle 
quills of its tail, and the proportional shbrttless 
of its bill ; its head is white, variegated witli 
yellow and gold colour; its eyes yellow; Its^ 
eye-bfows red ; its breast reddish ; its'neck, itS' 
t>elly, and the under side of its wing^, ate 
whitish; its back yellow; its rdmp, its tail, 
and its wings, are of a bright rufous; its hill is 
greenish-yellow, somewhat arched, two inches 
long; and its tongue is long, and pointed 
nearly like that of woodpeckers. 

« 

' * CHARACTER SFECIFICUS. ’ > 

Merofs Flavicars. M. flavus, subtus albidus, capita 
atbo flavo aiireoque vario, pe^ore rubro, a)is uropvgio 
Modaqae rufi#. — Lath. I«d. Orn. i. p. 272.*No. 7. 

— '■ Omel. Si/st. i. p. 402. 

Manucodiata Seccnda ALDR.--l{aii St/n. p. 21. 2. — 
fFill. p. 56. 1. 11. 

AfiASTER FtAVICANS.— Br«. iv. p. 539. 3. 

Lb Gvb'fier b Tet* Jaune et Blanche. — Huff , par 
Som. liv. p. 229. •* 

Aldrovanovs's Second Bird of Paradise. — 
{Angl.) p, 91. t,^l. 

Yellow Bjbe-eateb. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 676. 7. 

* 

HABITAT 

in Asia 1— .20 pollices longus. 


W. 
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This bird was much larger than the ordinary 
bee-eater, and ' its alar extent was twenty 
inches ; the two middle quills projected eight 
lines beyond the lateral ones. The Signior 
Cavalieri, to whom it belonged, was uncertain 
what country it commonly inhabits. 
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THEGUEyIhEADED BEE-EATER*. 

Perhaps this bird has nothing else Ameri- 
can but the Mexican npptic qmuhicilui, which 
Seba has beeii pleased to bestow upon it. It is 
as large as the sp*arrt>w of Europe, and is in- 
cluded in the genus of the Bee-catcrs on ac- 
count of the length and shape of its bill, the 
length of tlm tx'/o middle quills of tlie tail, and 
by the thickness and shortness of its legs. 
It probably resembles also in the disposition of 
its toes. 

Its head is of a fine grey ; the upper side of 
its body the same, variegated with red and yel- 
low ;Hhe two long middle quills of its tail are 
pure red ; its breast and all the under side of 
its body' are orange-yellow, and the bill is of a 
handsome green. 

Total length nine or teilrochcs ; the bill and 
tail occupy the one-half of it. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Merops ClNEREVS. M. rubro flavoque varicgatiis, sub* 
tus flavo-rubescens, capite grisescente, rectricibus duabus 
longissimis rubris. — iMth. Ind. Orn, i. p. 272. No. 6. 

— ■ . Gmel. Syst. 1.’ p . 462. 

Apiaster Mexicanus.— £ m. iv. p. 541. 5. 

Aticcla de Qv;y;HciLUi. — Set, Mus. i. p. 50. t. 31. 

f. 10. 

Ls Gub'PIBR bTETE Qs.JSB.—Buff. par Smin. liv. p, 231. 
CmBREOVS Beb-batbr. — Lat&, Syn. ii. p. 675. 6. 

HABITAT 

in Mittiao.— 0| j^Uices loagas. 


W. 



irtife'fiiiEy. Bsi^SATEli of 
EriftoMA*. 


. LiNNiEus is the only naturalist 'who fatfs 
;take& notice of this species, which he does from 
.a' drawing of Burmann. His indication; ; to 
rwhich I can add nothing, is, that die plumage 
‘is gprey; that there is a yellow spot near die 
anus ; and that its tail is very long. 

* Hih bird is the same as the Ufupa Prommpt. 
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THE CHESNITT-AND-BLUE 
BEE-EATER*. 

Cheskut predominates on the anterior parts 
t)f the upper side of the body, including the 
top of the back, and beryl on the rest of the 
upper side of the body, and on all the lowdr 
part, but which is much more beautiful and 
more conspicuous on the throaty the fore-part 
of the neck, and the breast, .than any where 
else ; the wings are green above, fulvous below, 
terminated with blackish ; the tail is. of a pure 
blue ; the bill black ; and the legs reddish. 

This bird is found in the Isle of France ; it is 
hardly larger than the crested lark, but much 
longer. 

Total length nearly eleven inches ; the bill 

* CHARACTER Sl^^CIPICUS. 

Mbrots CasT ARBUS. M. viridi-cieruleus,'’ vertice cervice 
' penoisque srapularibus castancis, taenia suboculari ad 
nucham fasca. — LatA, Ihd, Orn. i. p. 273. No. 10. 

. BaoIUS. — Gmd, Sysf. i. p. 462. 

AvtASTBR ex FKANCiiE lNsui>A. — JJf». hr. p. 543. 6. 
t 44. f. 2. * 

Lb Qub'pibb de llsuB db FrarctJ . — PL Enl. 252. 

— Mabbon ET par^.Sotm, liv. 

p.284. 

Chbsmvt BBB-BATBB.->l<a/L Syn. u. p. 677. 3. 

■ f 

HABITAT. 

io Fume!* fauttla.~21 fci« peliices losgus. . W. 

VOji,;ViL. , CC 
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nineteen Hnes ; the tarsus five and a half ; the 
hind toe tlie shortest of all ; the alar extent 
fourteen inches ; the tail five inches and a half» 
consisting of twelve quills, of which the two 
middle ones project two inches and two lines 
beyond the lateral ones, and three inches and a 
half beyond the wings; these consist of twenty** 
four quills, of which the first is-the shortest, 
and the third the longest. 
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VARIBTyu. 

This Chesnut-and-blue Bee-eater of Senegal is 
a variety produced by climate. No more than 
these two colovirs are found in the whole of its 
pluniage, but their distribution is different 
from that of the preceding. The chesnut is 
spread on the coverts and the quills of the 
wiHgs, except the quills next the back^ and on 
the quills of the tail, except the projecting part 
of the two middle ones, which is blackish. 

This bee-eater is found in Senegal, whence 
it was brought by Adanson. Its total length is 
about a foot, and^ it has nearly the same pro- 
portions as that from the Isle of France. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

A. Lb Gub'pier k Longue Queue da Senegau'. — PL 
Enl. 3|4. — Lath. p. 678l A. 

■ Markon et Bleu da S.snegal. — Buff. 

par Smn. liv. p. 236. 

« 

HABITAT 

ia Sencgala. W. 


c C S 
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. ■ THE PATIRICd*. 

. ’I'he natives of Madagascar call this bird 
Patirich, tirich, which is manifestly formed 
from its. cry, and which I have shortened and 
retained. The principal colour of its plumage 
is dull green, changing into brilliant chesnut 
on the bead, not so dark on the upper side of 
the body, growing more dilute on the hind 
parts, still lighter on the lower parts, and con- 
tinually melting away towards the tail : the 
wings are terminated with blackish ; the tail is 
dull green ; the throat is yellowish-white at its 
origin, and tine chesnut at its lower part. 
But what best characterizes this bird and gives 
it a singular aspect, is a broad blackish bar, 
edged round its whole circumference with 
greenish-white; this border bends about the 

•.CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Merops Superciliosus. M^viridia, liuea fronttt supra 
infraque oculos alba, gula flavicante, reciridbaa duabu^ 
eloo^dtis. — Lati. InrLOm. i.p. 271. No, 4. 

' GmeL Sj/st. 1. p. 4fft. 

API ASTER MADAGASCAR1£N51S.-« firus. iv. p. 

t. : 

Le Gue'pier de Madagascar ,— Enk 26p,: - 
Le Patirich, — Buff, par Sonn, liv. p. 2^7. pi. 167. No. 1. 
Supercilious Bek-bater. — Lath, Sj/n, ii. p. 673* 4. 

HABITAT 

in Madagascaria. — pollices longns. W* 
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base of the bill and grasps the origin of the 
neck, assuming a yellowish tinge, as I have 
before said; ttie bill is black, and the legs are 
brown. , This bird is found in Madagascar ; it 
is rather larger than the chesnut- and -blue 
bee-eater. 

Total length eleven inches -and third ; 

the bill twenty-ofte lines ; the tarsus live lines ; 
the hind toe the shortest; die alar extent fifteen 
inches and two-thirds ; the tail five inches and 
a half; consisting of twelve quills ;'*the twd 
middle ones project more than two iiiches be- 
yond the lateral ones, and two inches and tluee- 
quarters beyond the wings, which consist of 
twenty-four quills, of which the first is very 
short, and the twelfth is the longest. 

I have seen another bee-eater from Mada- 
gascar, much like this in regard to the size, the 
colours of the plumage, and their distribution, 
though less contrasted; the bill was weaker, 
and the two middle quills of the tail exceeded 
not the lateral ones. It was ufidoubtedly a 
variety occasioned by age or sex ; its bar was 
edged with beryl, and the rump and tail were of 
the same colour as in the subject brought home 
by Sonnerat ; biU in the latter, the two middle 
quills of the tail were very* narrow and much 
longer than the lateral ones. 
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THE GREEN BLtrE-THROA'fEb 
. BEE-EATER*. j 

A LITTLE accident which happened to a bird 
of this species, long after it avas dead, affords 
an instance of the mistakes which are apt to 
embarrass the nomenclator. It belonged tQ 
Mr. Daudridge, and was described, delineatedi 
engraved, and coloured by two English natu- 
ralists, Edwards and Albin: a Frenchman, well 
skilled in ornithology, aAd though he had a 
specimen beside him, has supposed that thej« 
two figures have represented two distinct spie- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mebops Viridis. M. virens, fascia pectorali nigra, gula 
candaque caetuleis, rectricibus duabus intermediis, elon* 
gatis. — Lath, Ind. Orn. i. p. 269. No. 2. 

I , , O'mel. Sytf, i. p. 460. 

^ IspiDA Viridis supra Ferruginea.— 0<(. It. p : 90.~ 
'—Id. fed. Jugi.y i. p. 147. 

APIASTER MadAGASCARIEMSIS ToRQUATUS.’*-vBrir<dV. 

p. 540. 8. t 42. f. 2. , , f, 

Lb Gue'pibr & CoBLiER'de Madagascar.— P/.^/. 740. 

— Vert k Gorge BEsft'B.— ear 

p.240. *’ - ’ ; ' 

Indian Bee-eater.— E do. t 188.— Geif. Birdie ' 
t. 7.— Lath, Syn, ii. p, 672. 2. c ‘ , 

HABITAT 

in B«q;ala.— 8| poUites lon^. .> :■ j-i: 
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ciea, and has iu consequence described them 
separately and under different denominations. 

;5h,G'hird of*Mr. Dandridge observed by Ed- 
wards was one-third smaller than the European 
bee-eater, and the two middle' quills of its tail 
were much longer and narrower; the front was 
blue, there was a great spot of the saine colour 
bn the throat, included in a sort of black frame 
formed below .by a half-collar like a reversed 
crescent, and above by a bar which passed over 
the eyes and descended on both sides of the 
neck, stretching towards the two extremities 
of tlie half-collar; the upper surface of the head 
and neck was orange ; the back, the small co- 
urts, arid the last quills of the wings, were 
green, like the plumage of the parrot ; the su- 
perior coverts of the tail were beryl-blue ; the 
breast and belly were light green ; the thighs 
reddish-brown ; the inferior coverts of the tail 
dull green; the wings variegated with green 
and orange, and terminated with black; the 
tajl of a fine green above and dark green below; 
the two middle quills exceeding the lateral ones" 
by more tlian two inches, and the projecting 
part deep brown and very narrow; the shafts 
of the quills oj the tail very brown, and so 
were the legs ; the bill,, black above, and 
wlbitish below at its base. 

In the subject described by Brisson, which 
is also delineated in the Planches Enluminies, 
there was i^blue on the front, and the green 
of the under side of the body partook of the 
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beryl cast^; the upper side of the head and of 
the neck was the same gold-^een as the. 
back ; in general, there was a tint of gold-yel- 
low thrown loosely on the whole of the plum- 
age, except on ^e quills of the wings and the 
superior coverts of the tail; the black bar did 
not extetid across the eyes, but below them« 
Brisson has remarked besides; that the wings 
were lined with fulvous, and that the shafts of. 
the tail, which were brown above, as in Ed- 
wards’s i)ird, were whitish beneath, Lastly,: 
there were several quills and coverts of the 
wings, and many quills of the tail, edged near 
the end and tipped with go^d-yellow. But it is 
obvious that all these minute diderences are not 
more than might be expected in individuals of 
even the same species, but only diversided by 
age or sex; the slight variation of size may 
be imputed to the same causes. 

The bird called by Brisson the little Philippint 
Bee-eater, is of the same size and plumage with 
the collared bee-eater of Madagascar; the chief 
^ditference remarked between them is, that in 
the former the two middle quills of the 
tail, instead of being longer than the lateral 
ones, are, on the contrary, rather shorter. 
But Brisson himself suspects that these middle 
quills were not yet fully grown, and that in 
those subjects where they were complete they 
projected far beyond the lateral ones : this is 
the more probable, as these two ^'middle quills 
appear, in the present cas^ to be different from 
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the lateral ones, anq even nearly akin to the 
projecting part of the middle qinlls in the Blue* 
throated Green' Bee-eater. The other differences 
are these ; that the bar was not black, but of a 
dull green, and that the legs were brown-red; 
but still it ought to be referred to the same 
species. This bird is spread from the coast of 
Atnca to the idost eastern of the Asiatic 
islands ; it is nearly as large as our sparrow. 

Total length six inches and a half (probably 
it would be about eight inches and three quar- 
ters, as in the Blue- throated Green Bee-eater, if 
the two middle quills had been fully grown), the 
bill fifteen lines; the tarsus four lines and a 
half; the alar extent ten inches; the ten lateral 
quills of the tail two inches and a half, ex* 
Ceding the wings fourteen lines. 
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THE GREEN -AND- BLUE YEL- 
LOW-THROATEU BEE-EATER*. 

, . * I , . » . 

- >. * 

' Tins is a new specws introduced by Sonnerat. 
it is distinguished from thp preifediug in' its 
plumage, its proportions, and, above all, in tlie 
length of the middle quills of the tail ; its throat 
is of a fine vellow, which extends on the neck 
under the eyes, and e\eu farther, and is ter- 
minated with blue in its lower part; the fron^ 
the eye-brows, and all the under part of the 
body, are glaucous ; the quills of the wings are 
green, edged with glaucous from their middle; 
their small superior coverts arc dun-green, some 
snuff-coloured, the. longest next the body are 
of a light yellow; the upper side of the head 
and neck is snuft’-colourcd ; all the upper side 

* CUAKACTER SPECIFICUS. 

% 

: Merops Chrysockfhalvs. M. viridi-aurcus, gula lutea* 
sincijiite sapcr£Uii$ corporeque subtus viridi>cterulei8, 
vertice cerviccque aureo riibris. — Ijith. Ind. Orv. i. p. 378. 
No. 11. 

Cmef. S^st. i. p. 463. 

Lb (jRand Gde'piep, Vert et Bleu ^ Gorge Jaune. 
par Bonn, liv. p. 248. 

Yellow-throated Bee-eater,— Lot//. Syn. ii. p. fl7ft. 

10 . " 

HABITAT 


in Asia t-~ 10 pollices loogus. 


W. 
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of the body gold-gr^ a ; the superior coverts of 
the tail green. 

«Tot^l length , ten . inches; the bill ttyenty 
lines; the tarsus six lines; the hind nail the 
shortest and most hooked ; the tail four inches 
and a quarter, consisting of twelve quills, the 
ten lateral ^es nearly equal to each other ; the 
two middle onesT exceed the lateral ones by 
aevenor eight lines, and the wings by eighteem 
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THE LITl’LE GREEN -AND -BLUE 
TAPER-TAILED BEE-EATER*. 

Its smallness is not the only property that 
distinguishes this from the prcced^; it differs 
also in the colour of its head, in its proportions, 
and, above all, by the conformation of its tail, 
which is tapered, and of which the two mid- 
dle quills do not project much. With regard 
to its plumage, the upper surface is gold-green, 
the under beryl-blue ; the throat is yellow ; the 
fore-part of the neck, chesnut ; there is, across 
the eyes, a zone dotted with black; the wings 
and tail are of the same green as the back ; the 
iris is red ; the bill black, and the legs cinere- 
ous these are the chief colours of this bird, 
which is the smallest of the bee-eaters. It is 

. • CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Merofs Angolensis. M. Tiridi-niteiu, subtm viridi- 
CKnileis, gula hitea, jugulo castanco, per oculos fascia 
cinerea nigro maculata.-— Ind. Om, i. p. 273. No. 12. 

- — . GmtL Syst i. p. 463. 

Apiaster Angolensis.— Bris, W. p. 658. 11. t. 44. f.,1. 
A.— Id, Bvo. ii. p. 200. 

Le Petit Gue^fier Vert et Bleu k Queur E^age'a. 

— Buff, par Bonn, liv, p, 2B0. 

Angola Bee-eater.— la^A. Spn. ii. p. 679. 11. 

HABITAT 

fn AEgoJa.-^5| pollices longus, W* 
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found in the kingclojn of Angola in Africa; it 
is tlie only one of tl:l|e genus th&t has a tapered 
taih - I : 

Total length about five indhes and a half ; 
the bill nine lines ; the tarsus four lines and a 
half; the hind toe the shortest; tail two inches 
and more, |^onsisting of twelve quilU ; it ex- 
ceeds the wmgs about an inch. 



THE AZURE-TAILEl!) GREEN 
■ BEEFEATER*. 


All th^upper surface of the head and body 
is of a dull green colour, changing into rose^ 
copper; the wings are of th^ same colour, ter- 
minated with blackish, lined with light fulV'i> 
Ous ; the niueteenth and twentieth quills 
marked'with glaucous on the outside, and the 
twenty-second and tw'enty-third on the inside* 
All the quills and coverts of the tail are of a 
beryl-blue, which is lighter on the inferior co- 
verts; there is a blackish bar on the eyes ; the 
throat is yellowish, verging on green and fulv- 
ous; this last tint is more intense below; the 
under side of the body and the thighs are of a 
yellowish-green changing into fulvous ; the bill 

. * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS, 

MeROPS PHiL'iPPtNUS. M. vlridis, subtus flavescens, 
uropygio caerulep, cauda sequali. — Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 271* 

— — — Cmel. Syit. i. p. 461. 

Apiaster Philiffensis Major.— B rw. it, p. 660. lil!. 

t.43.f. 1. • 

La Grand GuE'PiEit 6es Pbilipfines, — PI, Enl. 67. 

Lb Gub'pier Vert b Queub d'Azurb. — Bvf. par Scm. 
liv. p. 252. 

Philippine Bee-eater.— IoiA Syn. ii. p. 674. 6. 
HABITAT 

ia PbilippiiHs.— polliceaiongus. W, 
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is black, and the leL'S brown. Tliis bird is 
ibnnd in the Philippes, and Is larger than 
the common be^teij 

Total length eight inches and terriines ; the ' 
bill twen^’-five lines ; the angle of its aperture 
at a considerable dist^ce trom the eye ; the 

tarsus live lines and a half; the hind toe the 

|| 

shortest; the alar Extent fourteen inches and 
ten lines ; the tail three inches and eight lines, 
consisting of twelve quills nearly equal, and 
it projects eleven lines beyond the -’wings, 
which have only twenty-four quills, the first 
being the shortest, and the second the longest 
of all. 
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THE BLUE-HEilDEb RED 
BEE-EATER* 

A FINE beryl glows on the head and on the 
throat, ^here it becomes deeper, and also on 
the rump and on all the coverts of the tail ; the 
neck, and all tlie rest of the under side of the 
.body, as far as the legs, are crimson, shaded 
with rufous ; the back, the tail, and the wings, 
are brick colour, which is dunner on the co* 
verts of the wings ; the three or four quills of 
the Avings nearest the back are of a brown> 
green, with blueish reflections ; the great quills 
terminated with blueish-grey, melted with red ; 
the middle ones are of a blackish>brown ; the 
bill black, and the legs light cinereous. This is 
a new species found in Nubia, where it was de- 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Mesofs C^rvleocephalus. M. ruber, capite gnia 
uropygioque cscruleo-riridibus, cauda aubforcipata.-^ 
Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 274. No. 14. 

-■ ' ' - Nubicus.— G wei Sytt. i. p.-4e4. 

Le Gue'pier de Nvbie. — PI. Enl.p4&. 

.... Rou6E..b Tbts Bleue.— par Som, 

Ur. p. 254. 

Blue-headed Beb-bateb. — Lath. Syn, ii. p. 680. 19» 
HABITAT 

io Nubia.— 10 poUices longus. W. 
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lineated by Mr. Bru ^ 'pi it is not quite so large 
as the European spqnes. « 

Tot^ dpigtiri ; about ten > inches ; the bill 
twenty-one lines; we tarsus .six lines; the 
hind toe the shortest; the' tail, about four 
inches, a little forked, and ,it ^Rceeds the 
wings about twen^-one lines. 
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■: THE REb-ANl>' JREEN BEE- 
EATER of S NEOAL*t* 

Th£ up|>i)r suriace of the head and body, 
including the superior coverts of the Wings 
and those of the tail, is dun-green, browner on 
the head and back, Jighter on the rump and 
the superior coverts of the tail ; there is a dark 
spot behind the eye ; the quills of the tail and 
of the wings are red, terminated with black ; 
the throat is yellow ; all the under surface of 
the body is dirty-white; the bill and legs black. 

Total length about six inches ; the bill one 
inch ; the tarsus three lines and a half ; the tail 
two inches, and it exceeds the wings about 
one inch. 

. * CHARACT£B SVECIFICUS. 

Mekofs Ertthsovtbkits. M. fusco-Tiridis, subtos al- 
.. .bidtu, remigibns rectricibttsque rabris apicemgris, gtda 
lutea.-*-I<<UA. Ind. Orn. i. p. 274. No. 16. 

— Gmel. Sytt. i. p. 464; 

Lb Gve'pier IIovoe bt Vert du Senegal.— 

818. — Bvff. par Stmt. liv. p. 276. 

REn*wiN6ED Bee-eater.— L atA.SjrR. ti. p.681. 14. a8L 

HABITAT 

m Senegala.— 6 pollices longns. W. 

t We owe .tbn.specieB to M. Adansob, The descriptioD 
and figure are a» acenrate as they could be madf. 
skin of the bird dried and prepared betwcw two IcEVba W 
paper. 



THE REE.HE43ED BfiE-EATEE*. 

If the name cardinai can ever be applied to 
any of the bee-eaters, it certainly belongs to 
the present ; for it has a sort of nhod that co- 
vers, not only the head, but also a part of the 
neck : it has also*a black bar on the eyes ; the 
upper side of the body is of a fine green ; the 
throat yellow; the under side of the body 
light orange; the inferior coverts of'the tail 
yellowish, edged with light green ; the tail is 
green above, cinereous below ; the iris red, the 
bill black, and the legs cinereous. 

This bird is found in the East Indies^ and is 
nearly as large as the blue-throated green bee- 
eater. 

Total length six inches; the bill sixteen 
lines ; the tarsus five lines ; the hind toe the 
shortest ; the tail twenty-one lines, consisting 
of twelve equal quills, and exceeding the wings 
by ten lines. 

* CHARACTER SPECIF’ICUS. 

Merops Ertthrocephalus. M. viridis, subtus rubeo- 
' ItttetEetu, capite rabro, gula lutea, per oculos vitta nigra. 
—LatA, lad. Ora. i.f. 274 No. 13. 

— — Gael. Sj/st. i. p. 463. 

Apiaster Inoicvs Ertthrocephalus.^ — Bris. iv.p. 563. 
18. t. 44. f. 3. A. 

LR Qub'piER a 'Fetb Rouge.— par Soon. liv. p. 268. 

REl>*ttiADBl> Bee-eater. — Lath. Syn. ii. p. 679. 12. 

. , . ... ' • 

HABITAT 

ii iadk;— Bpollices loogui. ' W» . 



The deooi^^ination which we have bestowed 
on this s(>ecies almost describes it: we need 
only to add, that the green 'is deeper on the 
upper part of the body and lighter below the 
throat than on any other part ; that the quills 
of the tVings are white at their origin; that 
their shafts as well as those of the tail-quills are 
blackish; tliat the first arc of a yellowish- 
brown, and rather longer than usual in this 
genus of birds, and the bill black. 

This bee-eater resembles much the yellow 
and white-headed one in the colour of its tail 
and wings ; but the rest of its plumage is en- 
tirely different. It is besides much smaller, 
and the two middle quills of the tail do not 
project. • 

I am assured that it is not found in Cayenne; 

• CHARACTER 8PEC1FICU8. 

Mbrops Cayanensis. M. viridis, alis caudaque lufis, 
remigibus basi albis. — Lath. Lid. Orp. i, p. 274. No. 16. 

■ '■ - — — *», Gike/. Sytt. i. p. 464. 

Le Gve'pibr Vert b Ailes st Queue Rousses.— 

PI. Enl. 454.— 'JB^. par Smn. liv. p. 266. 

Cayenne Bee-eater.— {aTA. Syn. ii. p^681. 

HABITAT 


in Cayana. 
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and am the more in [lined to think that this is 
really the ca;e, as'C e genus (ff the bee-eaters 
appears to m4 pec^W to the ancient con* 
titient^ as 1 have already said. But M. dela 
Borde, who is at present in Cayenne, will soon 
send me the solution of this little ^blem. 
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THE ICTEROCEPfALE, br tnth 
LO W-HBADED BEE-EATER ♦ f, 

/' . 

The yellow colour of the head is only Ih- 

terruptecf by a black bar, and extends on the 
throat and all the under side of the body ; the 
back is of a fine chesnut ; the rest of the upper 
side of, the body is variegated with yellow 
and green; the small superior coverts of the 
win^s are blue; the middle ones variegated 
with yellow and blue, and the great ones en- 
tirely yellow; the quills of the wings are black, 

* CHARACTER SPECTFICUS. 

Mbrops Congener. M. flavescens, uropygio viresceote, 
refnigibus apice rubris, recUicibus ba«i luteis. — La/A. Ini, 
Om. \. p. 270 . fjo. 3. 

Gml . SyiU L p. 461. — Raii Sjfn . 

p. 49. A }— WUl . p. 103. 

API ASTER ICT^ROCEPHALVS. — Brit. IT. p. 637. 3. 
^L’Icterocephale, ou Gue'pier k Tete Jaune, 

The Other Qeb-eater of Aldboyandus. — > IFiW, 

Yellow-headej) bee-eater« — L dfA. Syn , it p. 678< 3* 

♦ * 

in Eoropa aiutrali. W. " 

t In Gennan it u eHM See^thwa^i or saa'fwallpiit ] 
which name^is, in.paitspf ] 
nor ii thisaurprising, wheifll w 
l^t bi|d and the ^-eaters. 
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terminated with redl the tail has both colours, 
black at its base aid green sit its extremity ; 
the bill is blaclc, anJ the legs yellow. 

This bird is rather larger than the ordinary 
bee-eater, and its bill is more looked. It is 
seen very seldom near Strasbur^ according 
to Gesner. 
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Eti'ilOPEAN GOfvT-S0CKER» 

The Goat-sucker feeds chiefly ou nocturnat 
insects J. begins to wheel only a little 

* CAPRIMULGTJS. 


CHARACTER GENEIUCUS. 
jRoj^n/m modice incurvain, minimum^ subulatum. baside* 


pressum. 

Vibrmcc ad os sene ciliari* 

Rictus amplissimoSf 
Lingua SLcntB, mte|:en*iiiia« 

Cauda integra, rectricibus deem. 

Pedes breves^ ungue mediQ latiosculo^ pterisque serrss iii4 
star iotus dentato^ * * , 

CBAEACTEit iPEeiiStCUS. 

Caprimulgvs EVROPiEUS. ' C. ai^r (inereo Aisco hfsfls 
gineo et albo varius, snbtui alixPS^RMea^fasciis 
Lalh. Ittd. Oru. f, &Qi. 'Sb4’k‘ ;• <’ y V 

I i> >ii«irdLRii8 


SgH. p. 86. A. p. 10*4' 4SfO.‘i 

» t. 44. \ . 

CRAPAOn-VOLAKT/qrPl'^J&if.^^V V ' 
UBWOOPtBVBNT^fti^W 


Jpgwut*^^ Latk sj/». iv. pllitsiO 
L p, 373. / j* 






HABITAT ' ’ ' ' 

.T’- t/.'M.lUT ^ ^ 

iqEuropa, Asia, Africa; nemoribus Angliae summa aeitate 
frequeus.— lOi poUices longus, W. 
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*!• 

before sun-set*, apB it never takes wing in the 
middle of the day, cjKcept in dgrk cloudy w^- 

t Aristotle calls it from a goat, and 

to milk. The name mrhich Pliny bestom is a literal 
translation of this, Caprimulgus. Hence, atoo, are derived 
many of its designations in the modern langii* : In Italian^ 
Succhia^Capre ; in French, Tette-Chevre ; in *«^rniaii, Gem^ 
Meicher, Mtlch-Ztegen Suger, Kmder-Mekher ; and in Nor** 
ivegian, Gede-Malcher. As it never appears but in the twi* 
light, this circumstance has also procured it a class of names. 
In Greek, VvKrutopa ^ ; in Latin, Fur Notturnus ; in English, 
NiglU-Raven ; in Italian, Nottola ; in German, Ndikt-Schade^ 
Nacht-Raeblifi, Nachi^Vogel ; in Danish, Nat-Roun^ ^at- 
Shade; in Swedbh, Nattskracfwa, Kattsharra^ It is also 
called Corn-Terra (ground-batcher), in Italian; Chasse^Cra- 
paud (hunter-toad), in French; (night-swaU 

low), and Gross-Bar tige Schwalbe (grey-bearded bwallow), in 
German. 

M. de Montbeillard, author of this article, remarks with 
great justice, that the names Goatsucker*, Flj/ing-toadf, 
Great Blackbird t. Night-crow^, and Square-tailed Swallow\\, 
ought to be rejected as founded on prejudice and inaccurate 
observation. The first of these appellations, though ancient 
and generally admitted, is highly Improbable, , and contra- 
dicted^by iket; for Schwenckfeld made particular enquiries 
in a country where numerous flocks of goats are kept in folds, 
but could never discover that they were sucked by any bird 
wbamven The other names ought equally to be rejected ; it 
is enrely nqt a toad, or a blackbird, or a crow, or an owl. 
Nor j$ it ev^ a swallow, though much a-kin to it ; for its 
external figure and it^habits are different : its legs are short, 
its bill smalli^ its throat wide; its food too, and its iqode of 
preyin^^, fire ni^> the same. M. de Montbeillard adopts the 
appeIlatiori3)^<i^<r^// given in some provinces of 
France,' vrhich> though vulgar, conveys a distinct idea of the 

t ^V!kls*Chem; tCmysad Kolont; f Groiul Itfirki fCorlravge jVidf; 
I Hbwuhge a QueiiS « 
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ther, or when obliged to make its escape. ' {ts 
eyes are so delioate as to |>e dazzled and over? 
powered by the meridian mffulgrnce, and they 
perform their office only iu a weak li^ht, But 
we must not, suppose that it can distinguish 
objects antUny in total darkness; the proper 
time for it^ excursions, and indeed for those of 
all the other nocturnal birds, jjs the dusk of the 
evening. 

The Goat-sucker needs not shut its bill to se* 
cure the winged insects ; for a sort of glue oozes 
from the palate, which entangles them f . 

The Goat-suckers are widely scattered, yet 
in no place are they commdn. They are tbund 
in almost all the countries of our continent, 
from Sweden, and even the more northern 
tracts, to Greece and Africa, on the one hand ; 
and to India, and, no doubt, still farther, on 
the other. Sonnerat has sent a specimen for 
the Royal Cabinet, from the coast of Coroman- 
del ; which is certainly either a young one or 
a female, since it, in no respect, differs from 
the common kukI, e.xccpt that it wants those 
white spots on the head and wings, which Lin- 
naeus regartls as the peculiar character of the 

bird in its state of activity ; its wings .spread, its look hag- 
gard, its throat extended^ to its utmost width, and wheeling 
with a hoarse buzzing noise in pursuit of insects, which it 
seems to guttle fntgou/er^ by drawing in its breath. ' 
t Such as moths, gnats, dorrs or chaffers, beettes,^ dMy- 
bugs, and no' doubt night-flies. 

* Hence Aristotle <mUs it a lazy 
t Note communicateililb^ M. Hebeltt. 
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A^ult male. The ^mmander de Godeheu in- 
farms' us, that, inj the mon^h of April, the 
south-west wind briiigs these birds to. Malta * ; 
and the Chevalier jDesmazii, an excellent ob- 
server, writes to me that they repjass in as great 
plenty in autumn. They occur bt^h in flat and 
in mountainous countries ; in Brie, iS; Bugey, in 
Sicily f, and in* Holland, and almost always 
under a bush, or in young copses, or about 
vineyards; they seem to prefer the dry stony 
tracts, the heaths, &c. In the cold ’countries 
they arrive later, and retire earlier J. They 
breed on their progress, as the situations in- 
vite §; sometimes more southerly, at other 
^mes more northerly. They are at little trou- 
ble in forming their nest ; they are content with 
any small hole which they happen to find in the 
earth, or among small stones, at the foot of a 
tree or the bottom of a rock. The female lays 
two or three eggs, larger than those of the 
* See Savons EtrangerSp t, iii. 91. 

I A weliwformed traveller informs me, that on the moun« 
tains of Sicily these birds appear an hour liefore sun set^ and 
jspread in. search of food in company with the bee-caters« and 
tbt sometimes 6ve or six fly toj^tber. 

t In England they appear about the end of May, and retire 
aboirttlie middle o^ugust, according to the Britibh Zoology. 
Ill Ftance M. Hebert saw them ip^tbe month of November ; 
and a sportsman assured me that he has met with them iu 
winter. i 

, fowllfrs whom I have consulted, affifin that they 

in the cantbn ^o^Buirgundy ^ich 1 inhabit 
(i'Auxc^s), .an(d(:thi^ only In the time of 
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blackbird, and of a darker colour*; and though 
the affection of* parents isf in general propor- 
tioned to the care bestofyed in<providing for 
their accommodation, the ^ Goat-sucker is not 
wanting in te,nder attentions : on the contrary, 

I am assureeVthat she hatches with the greatest 
solicitude, i^nd, when she perceives the threats 
or keen observation of an enemy, she changes 
her site, pushing the eggs dexterously, it is said, 
with her wings, and rolling them into another 
hole, which, though not better fashioned, will, 
she imagines, afford a safer concealment 

The season when these birds appear most 
frequently is autumn ; they fly nearly like the 
woodcock, and they have the gestures of the 
owl. Sometimes they tease and disturb sports- 
men who are on the watch. Tliey have an odd 
sort of habit, which is peculiar to them ; they 
wheel a hundred times in succession round 
some large naked tree, with a very irregular 
and rapid motion ; at intervals they dive brisk- 
ly, as if to catch their prey, and then rise as 
suddenly. In 'sjuch cases they are undoubtedly 
engaged in pursuit of the insects that flutter 
about the aged trunks ; but it is then difficult 
to get within gun-shot of them, for they quickly 
disappear, nor can tl^ir retreat be discovered. 

As the Goat-sucker flies with its bill open,^ 

* They ate oblong, whitish, and spotted with brown, sojfs 
M. Salerne; marbled with brown and purple on a w^it^'. 
ground, says tire Count Ginahni, in the Italian Omitbolt^ 
the latter adds, that the shell is extrmnely thin. ' ; ; v* 
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and with considerable rapidity, the a'r continu- 
ally strikes against the sides of its throat, a.nd 
occasions a 80 i% of buzzing, like the noise of a 
spinning-wheel: thil whirring infallibly takes 
place whenever the bird is on the wing, but it 
varies according to the celerity of. the flight. 
Hence the name of wheel-bird, by ^hich it is 
known in some bounties of England *. But is 
this noise generally regarded unlucky, as Belon, 
Klein, and others who have copied them, as- 
sert? Gr is it not rather a mistake occasioned 
by confounding the Goat-sucker with the white 
owl ? When it sits, it utters its true cry, which 
is a plaintive tone repeated three or four times 
in succession; but we arc not quite certain 
whether this is ever heard while the bird is on 
the wing. 

It seldom perches, and when it does, it is said 
not to cling across the branch, like most other 
birds, but to sit lengthwise, resembling the 
posture of the cock in treadins, (cochmt or cho- 
chant) the hen; and hence the name cAaiicAe- 
hranche. It is a solitary bird, and is, for the 
most part, single; seldom two are found to- 
gether, and, even then, they are ten or twelve 
paces from one syiother. 

I have said that the Goat'^sucker flies like the 
woodcock; their plumage also is similar, for 
all the upper«ide of the neck, of the head, and 
of titb body, and even the/un)der side, is gaily 

tiih bird is called Aie- 
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variegated with grey and blackish; with; 
dr less of a rusty cast on the neck, the scapiulai* 
feathers,, the cheeks, the tfvroat,* the belly; the 
coverts, , and the quills of the tail and wihgs; 
but the deepest shades appear on the uppCrisur- 
face of th^head, of the throat, of the breas^ 
on the for^pSrt of the wings, and bn their tips 
there is such variety that the ideas WohM bh 
lost in the minutia of description ; I shall theife* 
fore only, add the characteristic propdrtiesi 
TheloweV jaw is edged with a white Stripe that, 
extends behind the head; there is a spot of the 
same colour on the inside of the first three 
quills of the wing, and at the ends of the two 
or three outmost quills of the tail; but these 
spots are peculiar to the male, according to 
Linnasus*: the head is large; the eyes very 
protuberant; the hole of the ears pretty consi- 
derable; the aperture of the throat ten times 
wider than that of the bill ; the bill small, flat, 
and somewhat hooked ; the tongue short, point- 
e<l, not divided at the tip ; the nostrils round, 
and their edge projecting towards the bill; the 
skull transparent ; the nail of the mid-toe in- 
dented, as in the heron ; and lastly, the three 
fore-toes are connected by a tpepibrane as far 
as the first phalanx."" It is said that the fi'esh of 

* Willughby observed an individual in ^ich these spoft 
were of a pale yellow, tinged with purple, and ob^)ii|t^ 
marked: I perceived tfie same thing in two subjecto; 
are probably females, tind the one, wbicb'ui smetier ll^'^ 
ojtlicr, Iju^etobeyounger, ; 
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the y Qhng Goait-sud’i^i^ is tolerable fqod^ though 
it leaves a taste: of ants. . • 

Total lehgtH’ tett inches and a half ; the biU 
fourteen lines; the.tirsus seven lines, feathered 
almost to the *8016; the middle toe nine lines ; 
the hind toe the shortest of ^d it can be 
turned forwards, and often has wat position ; 
the alar extent tiwenty*ohe inches and a half ; 
the tail five inches, square, and composed of 
ten quills only; it exceeds the. wings fifteen 
lines*.; 

* The Goat-sucker lives on insects, which it catches fly- 
ing ; frequents moors, end wild heathy tracts aboundmg 
with fern. When perched, generally sits^ on a bare twig, 
with its head lower than its tail, and in this attitude utters 
its jarring note. W. 
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WHICH ARE4ltEI.AT£D TO THE 0OAT>SVCX;ES., 

There only ori^e species of this genus- 
settled in the three divisions* of the old con*' 
tinent ; but ten or twelve are found in the new. 
We might therefore regard America as their 
original 'and chief abode, from which the £u> 
ropean Goat-sucker has been expelled by some 
fortuitous event : and as the colony ought ever 
to be subordinate to the mother-state, the order 
of nature ■ would require that the America 
species should precede those of Europe. This 
arrangement we would have followed ; but a 
more cogent reason recommends a different 
plan. The order of the understanding is to 
proceed from what is well ascertained to what 
is more obscure : we therefore begin with tlte 
European birds, which are best known to us, 
and which whktend to illustrate those <Sf other 
climates ; leaving to the American philosophers 
to begin their natural history (and would' tO 
God that they wduld composq one ! ) with 
productions 6f America. 

The principal attributes of the Goat-suckers 
are these ; the bill ' is flat' at its base, - the point 
being slightly ' hooked, apparently SmiUj^ ’ 'hut 
having s gape Wider than- the - head, ^ aoobr#ngr 
to some authors';' lar^ protuberant •yesjl^^lW' 
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thosu. of nocturnkl birds ; and long black 
whiskers about th^ bill: the effect of the whole 
gives it a duU^istugid aspect^ and declares it a 
slothful, igiioble ra^H allied to the martins and 
the nocturnal birds, and yet so lijcely charac- 
teristic, that it is easy at theiSrst sight to dis- 
tingubh the Goat-sucker froid^i every other 
bird: their wing% and tail are longV: the latter 
seldom forked, and then in- a very slight de- 
gree and is composed of ten quills only ; their 
legs are short, and, for the most part,- rough ; 
the three fore-toes are connected together by a 
membrane as far as the first joint : the hind toe 
is moveable, and turns forward Sometimes ; the 
nail of the middle toe is commonly indented on 
the inner edge : the tongue is pointed, and not 
divided at the end : the nostrils are tubulated, 
that is, the projecting brims form on the bill 
the beginning of a small cylinder : the opening 
of the ear is wide, and probably its hearing is 
very acute ; and we might even expect this to 
be the case in a bird which has a weak sight 
and hairdly any smell, for, the ^rir being thus 
alone capable of intimating . what passes at a 
dtstanccj the bird will naturally be led to im- 
prove that organ. The properties now enumer- 
ated are not, however, foUnd.in all, the specips ; 
some there are which have no whiskers ; others 
that have moife than ten quills in the tail; others 
in winch the middle nail is not indented; in 
abinii;it ir-indented, not onr th^^dner edge, but 
QuC^; in others ^ postrUs are not tu- 
, -voL. iru. E B 
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bulated; itt^oth^rs the hind nail seems incapable 
of being turned forwards. But, what is com* 
nion to all the species, their organs of sight are. 
too delicate to support thd light of day ; and 
from this single property are derived the chief 
circumstances which discriminate the Goat- 
suckers from the swallows. Hence they appear 
not till sun-set in the evening, and retire in 
the morning a little after sun-rise ; hence they 
live solitary, disquieted by gloomy apprehen- 
sions; hence the difference of their cry; 
hence, too, in my opinion, is owing their 
not buildmg a nest, for the weakness of 
their sight does not permit them to choose and 
arrange, and interweave, the materials. . In 
fact; I know not of any bird that builds during 
the night, and the Goat-sucker can, in our la- 
titudes, have only three hours of twilight, 
which is entirely consumed in pursuing their 
humble fugacious prey. Of all the owls the 
eagle one iis said alone to make a nest ; and it 
the least deserves the appellation of nocturnal 
bird, since it tij^n fly to considerable distances 
in broad day-light. The little owl, which hunts 
and catches small birds before the setting and 
after the rising of the sun, gatliers only a few. 
leaves, or stalks of ^rbs, and upon these drops 
the eggs in the holes of rocks or of old walls. 
Lastly, the long-eared, the white, t^e aluco, and 
the brown owls, which of all the nocturnal 
birds are the least capable of supporting the 
light of tlie sun, lay also in similar crevices, or 
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in l ollow trees, bat without any lining, or 
sometimes in the nests of other birds which 
they find ready formed. And ! might assert 
the same thing in general of all birds whose 
eye is excessively delicate. t 

Another consequence resulting from the too 
exquisite mechanism of the organ of- sight, is 
that the Goat-sugkers, like the other nocturnal 
birds, have no brilliant colour in their plumage, 
and are denied even the rich varying gloss 
which glistens on the sober attire of the swal- 
low : black, and white, and grey, arising from 
the mixture of these, and rufous, form the 
whole garb of the Goat-suckers ; and these are 
so intermingled that the general complexion is 
dusky and confused. They shun the light, and . 
light is the source of all the fine colours. Lin- 
nets, kept in the cage, Jose that charming red 
which glow ed in all its beauty when in free air 
they imbibed the direct influence of the solar 
beam.s. It is not in the frozen tracts of Nor- 
way, or ill Cimmerian shades of Lapland, that 
we find the birds of paradise, the cotingas, the 
flamingos, the humming-birds, and the pea- 
cocks ; those dreary neglected climates never 
produce the ruby, the sapphire, or the topaz. 
And, lastly, those flowers .)vbich are forced at 
great expense in the hot-house acquire but a 
sickly hue tljat cannot compare with the bril- 
liant colours w'hicU a vernal sun sheds on. the 
^oiitaneous growtli of th&paii^ed meadow. . - 
The night-flies, it is true, are ;$ometimes deck- 

EE S 
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fA ehartning* tints; but this appuenif^ex* 
Mptkfn seems even to corroborate my idea ; for 
intelligent observers * remark, Mhat those of 
ftem which flutter someltmes iu the day are 
more gaudilyMttired than such as app«ir not 
tmtil evening. I have myself perceived, that 
m those insect tribes which issue forth at sun> 
sel^ the colours resemble the dusky cast of the 
Goat'Suckers; and if among the vast number 
there be some with dazzling wings, we may 
suppose 'that the tints were already formed in 
their laro^B, which enjoy the enlivening influ- 
ence of the sun-beams in an equal degree ^ 
those of the diurnal flies. Lastly, the chrysa^ 
lids V of these, which are constantly disclosed 
and exposed to the open air, shine for the most 
part with brilUimi colours, and some of them 
^pear decorated with scales of gold and of sil- 
ver, which we should in vain expect to find in 
the chrysalids of the nocturnal flies, enveloped, 
as they ate, with shells, or buried in the earth. 
I dOnceive, therefore, that I am warranted to 
ihfer^ that^ if h series of observations were made 
upon the plumage of birds, the wings insets, 
and perhaps the hair^of quadrupeds f , those Spe- 
cies would be disdoveted to jisve the ticli^t 


^Rdesel. Intecten bebutigtmg, i.i.' VwbtrUU m der 
Ssefcr vofgcl'.crfteJf 

» f 

t The plumage of the kin|[fisber is much more biillu^t .1^ 
tveen ’tbe‘ tropics Hmii lib the teUaperate zdlis, ai W fon* 
ftoauj^Mstei^ in Gt^tahi Cook's second vo^agd. 
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and inost brilliant c^loura, which, 

stances being alik^ were exposed to jdto 

action of the light. . . .. • 

If my conjecturesthisive some foundation, the 
intelligent reader will not be surprised.that di^ 
ferent degrees of sensibility in the same organ 
may produce considerable diHerenceStin the nar 
tural habits of an animal, and in its pr<H>ertie8 
both external and internal. • ; . ; r 


I. ' 

#■ 

THE CAROLINA *GOAT.SUCKER< 

If, as in all probability, Europe oWes its 
goat-suckers to America, this undoubtedly is 
the species which crossed the northern straits '4b 
found a colony in the ancient continent. lt>in> 

•character SPECIFICUS. > 

Cafbimulgus Carolinensis. C. griseo-iiigticsateqRe 
undvlstut, sttbtus grUeo-rufescens Jbneolis, Qigncaatibns, 
rectricibus tribus exterioribus latere iuteiiqre all)i^ — Lati, 
/ad, Om. ii. p. 684. No. 4. « 

1 — I — -• ' Bru-. a, piri’J6^ 9.-^6itul. 

i. p. 1028. ., • •• ; ^ ! 

L*£Naoui.BTKKT de la Caborikb.— liv. 

P*8a*- . * 

Carolina Goatsucker. — Cat ’Car. i. t. 8. 
RaiN'BIRD.— B roim. Jam. p. 487. 

SBoRT-wiNonD Goatsucker.— 'AT irf. Slooii ii. No. 386. 
J1.18. 

Carolina Goatsuck be.— <%«. iv, p. 693. 4. 

W ■ . ■ habitat ■■■* 
in CaroIinsB SMutibiis.— 11| polliccs hagtu* W. 
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habits America, and its size and pjfium 

ari^ Similar to ttose of the European kind : 
its louver jaw is ^ged with white, and tliere is 
a spot of the sanie colourlon the margin of the 
wing. The chief difference consists jn this, 
that the under part of the body is variegated, 
not with small cross Hues, but with small lon- 
gitudinal ones, and that the bill is longer. And 
would not the great change of climate be suffi- 
cient to produce such change in the shape and 
plumage of the bird ? 

Of the habits of this bird, we learn the fol- 
lowing particulars from Catesby : it appears in 
the evening, butnever»so frequently as in dark 
cloudy weather, whence it derives the appella- 
tion of Rain- bird : it pursues with open jaws 
the insects on which it feeds, and it flies with 
a whirring noise ; lastly, it lays on the ground, 
and its eggs arc like those of the lapwing. This 
account corresponds exactly with the history of 
the European species. 

Total length eleven inches and a quarter; 
the bill niuct^cu lines, beset with black bristles; 
the tarsus eigtit liqes; the middle uaij|^indented 
on the iifside ; the three fore-toes connected by 
a membrane which dues not extend beyond the 
first joint; the tail 4s four iuc{ics, ana exceeds 
the wings sixteen lines *. 

* In Carolina it is usually called Chucks cktek IVtU'i 
It seems to have the same habits with the Whip 'poor Will of 
Yirj^iiiia. Its e^g is olive, with blackish spots* * 

The Indians consider it as a bird of ill ome^and are very 
jmelancholy if one lights on their house, being persuaded that 
ode of the family will die in consequeuce. W. 
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THE WHIP-POOR WILL* 

These birds arrive in Virginia about the mid- 
<lle of April, pi^rticularly in the back parts of 
the country. There they cry the whole night 
in a voice so shrill and so loud, and repeated 
and increased to such a degree by the echoes 
of the mountains, that one can hardly sleep in 
their neighbourhood. They begin a few mi- 
nutes after sun-set, and continue till dawn. 
They seldom appear near the coast, and still 
•seldomer during the day. They lay two eggs 
of a dirty-green,' variegated with small spots, 

CHARACTEE SPEClFICUp. 

Caprimulgos Virginianus. C. fusco-nigricante rufes- 
ceiites cinereoque varius, subtus albidus iasciis nigricaoti- 
bus, gula lunula alba. — lath. lad. On. ii. p. 6^. No. 6. 

— - ' Brit. ii;. p. 477. 3. — Gtnd. 

’ Si/st. i. p, 1028. 

•J*— Minor Americanus. — IMin._S^.i. p.846. 
1. 8.—Kalm. It. iii. p. 93. 

Lt Whip-Foor Will. — Buf. par Sonn. liv. p. 826. 
WHIP;.POOR*WILL.^-Caf. Car. iii,.p 16.— Kdw. t. 68. 
Lono-wingeo Goatsucker. — Jrct.Zool. ii. No. 8,^7. 
yiRGTNiA Goatsucker.— L aM. ISifn. iv. p. 695. (?• — 
Sup. p. 194. • 

HABITAT 

in Anuerica ; Europno minor.— 9® pollices longus, W, 
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and aiBidl, bteckish streaks; the fanmte 
tbein cateleiisly in the middle df a pathi with- 
hut Ibrmihlf any' nest, without gathering mou 
or straw, and even withoutiscraping the grbnnd ; 
and when she hatches, one may approach very 
near before she takes to flight. 

Many believe the Whip-poor Will to be of ill 
omen. The savages are persuaded that the souls 
of such of their ancestors as were massacred 
by the English have passed into the bodies of 
these birds, and allege, as a proof, their being 
never seen prior to the settlement of the colony. 
But this fact shows only that the strangers in* 
troduced new species of cultivation, which in- 
vited new tribes of birds. 

The upper side of the head and of all the 
body, as far as the superior coverts and quills 
of the tail inclusively, and even the middle 
quills of the wings, are of a deep-brown, ra- 
diated transversely with a lighter brown, and 
sprinkled, with small spots of the same colour, 
with a very irregular mixture of cinereous : the 
superior cuveHa of the wings are the same, only 
sprinkled with a few spots of light-brown ; the 
great quilis of the wings are black, the 
five mai'ked with a'white spot near the middle 
of their length; aud4he two outer pairs of the 
tail are marked similarly near the end ; the cir- 
cle of the eye is light-brown, verging on cine- 
reous i there is a series of orange spots, which 
begins at the base of the bill, passes above *tho 
eyes,,<tand descenda npon the sid^s df'lb^ 
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ybrwi i» povergd with a i>ii^fis^^j^cre8?^^ 
^yhite at Jha top, an^ ti}tji^li^th oraoga 
at the bottom* ,an4 whose hj^riip point, oii bol^ 
sides to the ears ; al^ the rest pf the lower ^r.t 
is: %liite, tinged with orange, and striped acroaa 
with blackish ; the bill is black, and the lega 
desh'Coloured. This goat>suc.ker ia a.-,,i^ird 
smaller than the, European, arid its. wings .mie 
longer in proportion. 

Total length eight inches; the bill nine lines 
and a half, its base beset with black bristles ; 
die tarsus five lines; the nail of the.niid-toe is 
indented on its inner edge; the tail three inches 
and a quarter, and does not project at all be- 
yond the wings *. • , . r> . 

* It received the name of Whip^or WUl oti.afxottnt^f its 
note ; but it really sounds mppi^mp, iayingy^he stress on^tfae 
last syllables s^nd sliding lightly over the second*^ It sits . pn 
the bushes, the fence-rails, or tiie steps of houses, where the 
insects are most abundant ; it makes a spring at' them as th^ 
pass, and settles again to renew its song, tn the state 'bf 
New Yojr|^ it appears in May, and retires in Afignst, ! u : . 


III. 

: . THE eUIRA-QUEREA \ 

'i^ough Brilson make^jiDO distinction b»> 
tween the guira described by Sloane and the 

••character specificus. 

CAPRIMU1.GU8 Jamaicknsis. ,C. ferruginctts nigto stria- 
tiu, alis ali}a variegatia, remigibus fuscis maculis albis, rec* 
trirlbua fiisciis nigrh. — Ldtk, Ind. Orn, i. p. 681> No. 2. , 
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one described by Marcgrave, I conceiv^ tha* 
they ought to be discriminated and regarded 

at least varieties of climate : f shall state my 
reasons when I treat of Afaregrave’s guira. ^ In 
that of SloanV; the head and neck are variegated 
•with the colour of Spanish tobacco, and with 
black; the belly and the superior coverts of the 
tail and of the wings variegated with whitish ; 
the quills of the tail and of the wings variegated 
with deep brown and white ; the lower jaw al- 
most feStherless ; the head, on the contrary, is 
overcharged with them; the eyeballs protrude 
from the socket about three lines; the pupil is 
whitish, and the iris orange. 

This bird is found in Brazil ; it inhabits the 
woods, lives upon insects, and flies only in the 
night. 

Total length sixteen inches; the bill two 
inches, and of a triangular shape ; its base is 
three inches, somewhat hooked, and edged with 
long whiskers ; the nostrils arc placed in a pret- 
ty large groove ; the throat is wide ; the tarsus 
three lines; fhe alar extent thirty inches; the 
tail eight inches ; the tongue small and trian- 

Cafrimvlcus Jamaicbnsis. — Gmel . Syst, i. p. 1029. 
Guira Querea, — kau Syu. p. 180. — BuJ '. vi. p, fiiOO. — 

. Sloan. Jam. ii. p. 295. 

Mountain Owl. — Brown. Jam. p. 473. 

Jamaica Goatsucker. — Lath, Syn. iv. pf’591. 2. t. 57. 

HABITAT 


in Jamaicie s^'Ivis. — 16 poUices longus. 


W. 
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y 

gula^; ; the stomach whitish, slightly, muscular, 
containing half-digested beetles ; the liver red, 
divided into two lobes, the one on the right, 
and the other on the left; the intestines are 
roued into many circumvolutions'. 

The guira of JMaregrave has two very obvi- 
ous characters which are not found in the de- 
cription of S^ase, but which could not have 
escaped so accurate an observer. These are 
the gold collar, and the two middle quills of 
the tail, which are much longer than the lateral 
ones: besides, it is smaller, for Maregrave 
reckons it not to exceed the lark ; and it is 
diilicult to suppose that such a bird would 
me<asure thirty inches across the wings, as 
Sloane states it. There are also some dilFer- 
cnces in the plumage, which conspire to show 
that it is a variety from climate. Its head is 
broad, flat, and large; its eyes large; its bill 
is small, with a wide aperture; its body is 
round; its plumage is ash-brown, variegated 
with yellow and whitish ; it has a gold collar 
tinged with brown ; the edges of the bill, near 
its base, are beset with long black whiskers; 
the fore-toes are connected by a short mem- 
brane ; the nail of the mid-toe is indented ; tlie 
w.ipgs have six quills; theJrail eight, including 
the two middle ones, which project beyond 
the rest. • 
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THE 1BI,TATJ‘^ 

This Brasilian bird has all the efaaractei^ of 
the goat-suckers : its head is broad and flat, its 
eyes large, its bill small, its throat wide; its 
legs shorty the mid-toe inden^ on its inner 
edge, &c.; . but what is peculiar to it, is the 
habit of expanding its tail from time to time. 
Its head and all the upper side of its body are 
blackish, sprinkled with small spots, mostly 
white, some of them tinged with yellow ; the 
under side of its body white, variegated with 
black, as in the sparrow-hawk, and its legs are 
white. 

It is nearly as large as the swallow; its 
tongue very small ; its nostrils open ; the tairstis 
six lines ; the tail two inches, and exceeds not 
the wings. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICVS. 
CAFBt9|pLovs Brasilianus. C. ttigiicans flaveseente 
variiis puoctuHb albis, subtos albo oigroqve variiis, area 
oculorum flavescente-alba.< 7 -La<& Jnd. On, ii. p. 680. 
No. 10. 

■ - — . Gmtk Syti. i. p. 

Brasiliensis NiEviOs.-.-Bm. ii. p. ^.0* 

■ — AmeriC'ands (minor).— J bitt Syn, p. 87. 9^ 

—WUl. p. 70. 1. 14. 

L'Ibijad. — Biiff", par Sotm, liY. p. 939, 

Brasilian Goatsucker.— X a/S. Sy». iv. p. 690. 10. 

HABITAT 

,in Brasilia. 
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VARIETIES of the IBIJAU. 

If The Little Shotted GoAT'SircKE;R or 
C ATEN ME*. It bears a Strong resemblance to 
the ibyau in its size, in the length of wings, 
and in the pronor^tions of its other, dimensions, 
and in the bla^ish cast of its plumage spotted 
with a lighter colour ; these spots are rufous 
or grey, except on the neck, whose ^re-part 
has a sort of white collar, not mentioned by 
Maregrave in his description of the ibijau, and 
which chiefly distinguishes this variety; the 
under side of the body is also darker. . 

Total length eight inches ; the bill .fifteen 
lines, black, beset with small brisdes ; the tail 
two inches and a hdf. 

IL The Great Ibijau The difference 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Capsimdigus SEMiTOBgVATUS. C. nigricans rufo gri> 
seoque maculatus, collo inferiore Uhula alba. — ImH. Ind^ 
Om. ii. p. 586. No. 11. . 

■■■ ' " — — - Gmel. Syst, i. p. 1031. 

Le Petit Engoclkvent de Cayenne. — Buff. PL Enl. 

704, par Sutm. liv. p. 333. 

WRPrB>COLLAESO ^GOATSUCKEIJ,— iati. Syn. iv. p. 699. 

li- 

HABITAT 

in C^oa.-.^.a.pollicei iongtts. W. 

t Caprimuloos OraNDIS. C. nigricante albo flavescen* 
teque yariegatus, subtus albo nigroque variua, area oculo* 
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of bulk very considerable, it being as prge’ 
as an owl, and its bill so wide as to admit, the 
hand ; in other respects the colours and propor- 
tions are the same us in tlif5 little ibijau. Marc- 
grave does nert inform us whether it also spreads 
its tail; nor does he mention that there is a 
born on the fore-part of the head, and behind 
it a small tuft, as his figure seems to represent. 
But it is well known that Maresjrave’s fisjurcs 
are inaccurate, and that more reliance ouglit to 
be had On the text. 

With this species we should also range the 
Great Goat-sucker of Cayenne, both on account 
of its bulk, and of its plumage, which is spotted 
with black, with fulvous, and wdth Avhite, 
principally on the back, the wings, and the 
tail: the upper side of the head and of the 
neck, and the under side of the body, are striped 
transversely with dift’erent shades of the same 

rum flavescente, pedibus albus. — Lath, Ind, Orn, i. p. 583* 
Nu.l. 

Caphimijlgus Grandis. — OmeLSyst. i. p. 

]bijau, Caprimulgus Amekicanus Cmae^ff. Noctua),-^ 
Raii Sj/n. p. 27. p. 70.- Id, (Jngl.j p. 108. 1. 14. 
f. mula. 

Caprimulgus Brasiliensis Major NiEVXus. — Bris, ii. 

p. 485. 70. 7. ^ 

Le Grand Crapaud .Volant dc Cayeni^e.—- P/. 

325. 

Ibijau, — Buff, par Sonn, liv. p, 336. 

Grand Goatsucker. — Lath, iv. p. 590. 1. 

HABITAT 

in Cayana ; loiigitudine fere 2 pedum. W* 
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col6)}ys ; but the general cast of the breast is 
browi^r, and forms a sort of cincture. M. de 
Sonnini saw oi^e whose plumage was darker, 
and which had been fjpund in the hollow of an 
exceedingly large tree; this is its ordinary 
abode, but it prefers those trees which grow 
near water. It is at once the largest of the 
goat-suckers known in Cayenne, and the most 
solitary. 

Total length twenty-one inches; the bill 
three inches long, and as broad ; the* upper 
mandible has a deep scalloping on both sides 
near the point; the lower mandible fits into 
these scallops, and its edges are reflected out- 
wards ; the nostrils are flat and shaded by the 
feathers of the base of the bill, which grow for- 
wards ; the tarsus is eleven lines, feathered al- 
most to the toes ; the nails are hooked, hollow- 
ed below by a furrow, which is partetl into two 
by a longitudinal ridge : the mid-toe is not in- 
dented, but is very large, and appears even 
more so on account of a membranous ledge on 
each side ; the tail nine inches, a little tapered; 
the wings project some lines beyond it. 
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V. t 

THE SPECTACLE boAT^UCKER, 
OB THE HALEUR*. 

The > protuberant nostrils of this bird have 
some resemblance to a pair df spectacles, and 
hence its name of Spectacle Goat-iucher ( engm- 
Jeoent h lunettes): tliat of Hateur evidently al- 
ludes to its cry. 

This goat-sucker lives upon insects, like all 
the others ; and, in its internal conformation, it 
resembles the guira of Sloane, with which it 
consorts: it inhabits both Jamaica and Guiana; 
its plumage is variegated with grey, with black, 
and with the colour of withered leaves ; its bill 
is black ; its legs brown ; and there is abund- 
ance of feathers on the head and under the 
throat. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Capeimviods Americanus. C. toto coipore griseo nigro 
xenunpelino variegatu>, nadbus cyfintffacds.— 

Ini. Om. ii. p. 587. No. 14. 

— — * ' . Gtntf^-Syrt, i. p. 103S. 

— Jamaicensis. — B m.^l p. 480. 4. -rite’* 

Syn. p. 180. 4. — Shan. Jam. p. 298. 4. t. 256. f. 1. 
L'Enooolevent 5 Lunettes.— B i#. par Som. Up. p. 848. 
American Goatsucker.— I xiM. Syn. hr} p. 800. 14. 

HABITAT 

iaiamaica, Guian^.— 7 polUces loDgus. W. 
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'ilho length, according to Sloane, is seven 
jnch^ ; the bill is siorU but wide ; the upper 
mandible somewhat hooked, three lines long 
(reckoning, no doubt, from the root of the fea- 
thers on the front), edged with Hack whiskers; 
the tarsus, together with the foot, eighteen 
lines ; the alar extent ten inches. 


THE VARIEGATED GOAT-SUCKER 

of Cayenne *. 

All the birds of this genus are variegated, 
but this is more so than the rest; it is the most 
common in Cayenne ; it frequents the planta- 
tions, the roads, and other cleared parts. W hen 
on the ground it utters a teeble cry, attended 
constantly with a shivering of the wings, and 
resembling the croaking of the toad: it has 

f- CHARACTER SPECIflCUS. 

Caprimulous Cay anus. C. rufo griseoque varius nigro 
undulato-liiieatus, gula fasciaque alarum alba, teoiporibvs 
rufis slrijs 5 uigris. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 587. No. 12. 

1 CAYifNENSis . — GmcU Sj/st, i. p. 1031. 

L’Enooulevent Varir' de Ca^^enne. — Buff. PI. Enl. 

760. ^Buff. par Hotin. liv. p. 343. 

White-nbckeb Goatsucker:— Sj/n. iv, p. 699.12. 

. HABITAT 

» 

in Cayana. — 7^ poUices lopgus. Yf* 

VOL. VII. F F 
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also another cry like the barking of a do« It 
is not shy, and when scared, it never fifes to 
any great distance. , 

The head is delicately , striped with black on 
a grey ground, with some shades of rufous ; 
the upper side of the neck is striped with the 
same colours, but not so nicely : on each side 
of the head are five parallel bars, striped with 
black on a rufous ground ; the throat is white, 
and also the fore-part of the neck ; the back is 
striped across with blackish on a rufous ground; 
-the breast and belly are striped also, but less 
regularly, and sprinkled with a few white 
spots; the lower belly and the thighs are 
whitish, spotted with black ; the small and 
middle coverts of the wings are variegatetl 
with rufous and black, so that rufous predo- 
minates on the small ones, and black on the 
middle ones ; the great ones are terminated 
with white, which forms a cross-bar of that 
colour; the quills of the wings are black; the 
first five marked with white two-thirds or 
three-fourths of their length; -the superior co- 
verts and the two middle quills of the tail are 
striped across with blackish on a grey ground, 
clouded with black; the lateral quills etlged 
with white; and /his edging'" is broader as the 
quill is more exterior; the iris is yellow, the 
bill black, and the legs yellowisl,v-brown. 

Total length about seven inches and a half; 
the bill ten lines, beset with bristles ; the tarsus 
five lines ; the tail three inches and a halfi and 
projecting about au inch beyond the wings. 
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HE 

SHARP-TAILED GOAT-SCJCKER* 

This bird diflfers from the preceding not 
only in its dimensions, but in the shape of its 
tail leathers, which arc pointed. It is distin- 
guisheti' also by the colours of its plumage. 
The upper surface of the head and •neck is 
striped transversely, but not delicately, with 
tawny-brown and black; the sides of the head 
are variegated with the same colours, only ruf- 
ous pretlominates ; the back is striped with 
black on a grey ground, and the under surface 
of the body on a rufous ground ; the wings are 
nearly as in the preceding species ; the quills 
of the tail are striped across with brown on a 
pale cloudy rufous, terminated with black, but 
a little white precedes this black tip ; tlie bill 
and legs are black. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFtCUS. 

Caprimclgus Acutus. C. iiigricaute fasciatiis supra 
griseus subtus rufus, capite colloque rufo-ftiscis, rectrici- 
' bus apiee subulatis. — Lath. Ind. Orii, ii. p. 587. No. 13. 

■ — — . i. p.1031. 

JL’Engoulevknt Acutipenne de la Guiane. — 

PI. £nl. 732. — Bu^. par Som. liv. p. 84Q. pi. 168. f. 1. 
Sharp-tailed^oatsucker. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 600. 13. — 
Id. Sup. p. 195. 

HABITAT 

in Guiana.— 7| pollices lougus. W. 


FF S 
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It is said that these birds sometimes assc^;;iate 
with the bats ; which is not very extraordyiiaiy, 
since they leave their retreats at ^he same hours, 
and pursue the same prey.^ Probably these are 
the same with the small species mentioned by 
M. de la Borde, which nestle like the wood- 
pigeons, the turtles, See. in October and No- 
vember, that is, two or three months before 
the rainy season, which begins about the fif- 
teenth of December, and during which most 
of the birds b^eed. 

Total lengtii about seven inches and a half ; 
the tail three inches, consisting of ten equal 
quills, and projecting a few lines beyond the 
wings. 


, VIII. 

THE GREY GOAT-SUCKER* 

I saw in Mauduit’s cabinet a Goat-sucker 
from Cayenne much larger than the preceding; 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

CAPRIMVT.GUS Gaisnes. C. griscus, aUs nigricantibas 
griseo fascialis, rcctricibus fasciis fuscis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. 
ii. p. 584. No. 3. ' . 

— Gmel. Spf. i. p. 1029. 

L’Engoulevent Gris. — B« y. par Sonn. liv. p. 34Q. 

Grey Goatsucker. — Lath.,Si/n. iv. p. 580. 8. 

HABITAT 

in Cayana. — ^13 pollices longue. W* 
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it bf)K more grey in its plumage, and its pro- 
portions were somewhat different, and the quills 
of the tail werq not pointed. The quills of the 
wings were not so jplack as in tlie preceding 
specie's, and were striped across with grey; 
those of the tail Avere striped with brown on a 
grey ground variegated with brown, without 
any white spots; the bill was brown above, 
and yellowish below. 

Total length thirteen inches ; the bill twenty 
lines ; the tail live lines and a quarter, and pro- 
jecting a little beyond the wings. 


IX. 

THE MONTVOYAU of Guiana* 

Mmtvoyau is the cry of this bird, which 
pronounces distinctly the three syllables, and 

* CHARACTER Sl'EClFICUS. 

Caprimolgus Guianensis. C. fulvus maculis difformi- 
bus striisque rufis notatus, sub gula lunula alba. — LeUL 
Jnd. Om. i*. p. 686. No. 8. 

- ' — — . Gmel, Si/st. i. p. 1030. 

Lr Tette-chevr^Roux de la Guiane.— PI. Enl. 733. 
Le Montvoyau de la Guianb* — Bujf. par Soon. lir. 
p. 349. 

Guiana Goatsucker.— IuM. Spn, iv. p. 698 . 9 . 

HABITAT 

in Guiana. — 9 poliices longus. W. 
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repeats them very often in the evening among 
the bushes. Like the European Goat-siyiker, 
it has a white spot on each c^f the first five 
quills of the wing, of Y^hich the ground is 
black, and another white spot or bar which 
rises from the corner of the bill, and stretches 
forwards, but extends also under the neck, in 
which circumstance it differs; and besides it 
has in general more of the fulvous and rusty 
colours in its plumage, which is almost wholly 
variegated with these two colours; yet these 
assume different shades and modifications in 
different parts ; cross stripes on the lower re- 
gion of the body, and the middle quills of the 
wings ; longitudinal stripes on the upper side 
of the head and neck ; oblique stripes on the 
top of the back ; and, lastly, there are irregular 
spots on the rest of the upper side of the body, 
where the fulvous assumes a grey cast. 

Total length nine inches ; the bill nine lines 
and a half, beset with bristles; the tarsus naked; 
middle- nail indented on its outside, the tail 
three inches, exceeding the wings one inch. 
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THE RUFOUS GOAT-SUCKER OF 
CAYENNE* 

Rufous clouded u ith blackish forms almost 
all the ground of the plumage; and black va- 
riously intense constitutes its whole oriuineut: 
it is disposed in longitudinal, oblique, irregular 
bars on the head and the upper sidd of the 
body ; it makes a fine, irregular, transverse 
striping on the thrqat, a little broader on the 
fore-part of the neck, the under side of the 
body, and of tiie legs ; then a little broader on 
the superior coverts and on the inner edge of 
the wing near its extremity ; lastly, broadest 
of all on the quills of the tail. Some spots are 
scattered here and there on the body, both above 

* CIIARACTEtt SPKCIFICUS. 

Caprimulous Rufus. C. rufus nigro varius, t^ctricibus 
alarum corporeque siibtus fasciis nigAcantibiis, remigibus 
rufo nigroque, rectricibus nigro iasciatis. — Lath. Ind. Orn. 
ii. p. 586. No. 9. 

— ■ . Gtucl. Si/st. i. p. 1030. 

Le Crapaud-volant, ou Tette-ciievbk de Cayenne. 
—Pl.EnLrtZb. * 

L'Engoulevent Roux de CayEaVNE. — Buff, par Sonn. liv. 
p. 3*1. 

Rufous Goa'Aucker. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 6D7. 8. 
HABITAT 

in Cayana. — 10}^ pollices longus . — Irides flays. 


W. 
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and below. In general, blackish predominates 
on the top* of the belly ; rufous on ,the I^)wer 
belly, and still more on the inferior coverts of 
the tail ; the middle part of the great quills of 
the tvin^s presents small squares alternately ruf- 
ous and black, checquered almost as regularly 
as spots on a chess-board ; the iris is yellow, 
the bill light-brown, and the lep flesh-coloured. 

Total length ten inches and a half; the bill 
twenty-one lines; the tail four inches and two- 
thirds, exceeding the wings six lines. 

I have seen at M. Mauduit’s a goat-sucker, 
from Louisiana, of the same size with this, and 
very similar, only the cross stripes had more 
intervening spaces, and the rufous was lighter, 
which formed a kind of collar ; the rest of the 
under side of the body was striped as in the 
preceding ; the bill black at the point, and yel- 
lowish at the base. 

Total length eleven inches; the bill two 
inches, edged with eight or ten stiff bristles, 
bending forward ; the tail five inches, and pro- 
jecting a very Httle beyond the wings. 
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' "the swallows*. 

I 

We have seen tlAt the goat-suckers may 
be reckoned night swallows, and that the only 
essential difference between them and the real 
Swallows consists in the excessive delicacy of 
their ej-es, and it% influence on their structure 
and habits. In both tribes of birds the bill is 
small, and the throat wide ; the legs short, and 
the wings long; the head flat, and tlie neck 
scarcely visible; and both live upon insects 
which they catch in the air. But, I. The 
Swallows have no bristles about the bill ; the 
nail of the mid-toe is not indented; their tail 
contains two more quills, and, in most of the 
species, it is forked ; and they are in general 
smaller than the goat-suckers. 

* In Hebrew, ^^ur, Sus, Chauraf, Thartaf, Chatas, Chataf : 
in Greek, the Swallow is denomiiicited Xe^iScvv,, derived per** 
haps from yjsiXog, the cheek, and to whirl; alluding to 
their rapid flutter, and the continual Aotion of their bill. 
It had the epilhets chatterer; oXo^vyov, moaner ; 

auKvirrspri, hwfjt winged. The Latin, Jlirmi/o, was first 
written helunda, and evidently borrowed from yjXihv, In 
Italian it is termed liund/na, Jiondhielln, Ccsila : in Spanish, 
Golondrina, Andnrliiha: in Genua ii, Schwutbe : in Swiss, 
Schwahn: in Flemish, ; in Swedish, iSwr//4E; in Polish, 

Jaskofka, The English word Swallow perhaps comes from 
the verb, but •more probably from the German Schwalbe, 
which is softened in the parent Saxon into Swale, The 
French HirondcUe is evidently formed from the Latin 
Uifundo. 
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2. Though tlie colours arc nearly tlie sani'^ 
in both, consisting of black, of browq.. of 

of white, and of rufous, they are disposed in 
large spots o>i the Swallows, and better con- 
trasted ; and tlie pluiuage lias a bright varying 
gloss. 

3. The goat-suckers entangle the night-flies 
Avith tlie viscous saliva that trickles within 
their mouth; but the Swallows, and also the 
martins, snap the winged insects, and tlie sud- 
den closing of their bill occasions a sort of 
cracking noise. 

4. The Swallows are more social than the 
goat-suckers ; they often gather in numerous 
flocks; and in certain circumstances they lend 
mutual assistance, as in building their nests. 

5. In this construction they generally dis- 
play much attention and art; and if a few spe- 
cies lay in the holes of walls, or in such as 
they form in the ground, they choose excava- 
tious of a sulTicient depth to afford protection 
for their young, and they provide whatever will 
contribute to convenience, warmth, and ease, 

5. The manner in which tlie Swallows fly 
differs in two principal points from that of the 
goat-suckers. It is not attended with that 
whirring noise which 1 have before mentioned, 
because tlie bill is not kept open : and though 
their wings seem not better calculated for mo- 
tion, they wheel with much greater boldness, 
celerity, and continuance; because the dis- 
tinctness of their vision permits them to exert 
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all their force. They live habitually in the air, 
and i)erfQ.*’m their various functions in that 
element. The^ flight of the Swallow is perhaps 
less rapid than that^ of the falcon, but it is 
easier and more uni’estrained; the one darts for- 
ward with vigour, the other glides smoothly 
through the air : she shoots in every direction 
to survey, as it were, her aerial domain ; and 
her shrill slender notes express the cheerfulness 
of her condition : sometimes she pursues the 
fluttering insects, and nimbly follows .their de- 
vious winding tracks, or leaves one to hunt 
another, and snaps a tlrird as it passes : some- 
times she escapes the impetuosity of the bird of 
prey by the quick flexures of her course. She 
can always command her swiftest motion, and 
in an instant change its direction ; and she de- 
scribes lines so mutable, so varied, so inter- 
woven, and so confused, that they can hardly 
be pictured by words. 

7. The Swallows seem not to be peculiar to 
either continent, and as many species nearly 
are diffused through the old as through the 
new. They are found in Norway and in Japan 
on the coasts of Egypt and those of Guinea, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope '|'. What coun- 
try is inacces^ble to theiy easy swift course? 
But seldom they remain the whole year in the 
same clima^ ; those of Europe continue only 
during the summer mouths, appearing at the 


Ksempfer. 


t Villaut and Kolben. 
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vernal equinox, and retiring at the autumnait. 
Aristotle, who wrote in Greece, and Pliny^'who 
copied him in Italy, assert that the Swallows 
pass into the milder climates to winter, when 
these are not very distant ; but that, in other 
cases, they seek a lodgment in the warm shel- 
tered dales. Aristotle adds that many of them 
have been found thus concealed with not a 
single feather on their body This opinion, 
countenanced by the authority of great names, 
and supported by facts, became popular, in- 
somuch that even poets drew their comparisons 
from it f. Several modern observations seemed 
to confirm it J ; and, with some modifications, 
it might have been brought to the truth. But 
a bishop of Upsal, Olaus Magnus, and a Jesuit, 
named Kirchir, amplifying the assertion of 
Aristotle, already too general, have asserted 
that, in the northern countries, tlie fishermen 
often find in their nets heaps of Swallows 
grouped together and closely entangled with 
each other, bill to bill, feet to feet, and wings 
to wings that when these birds are carried to 

* Arist. Hist. Anini. lib. viii. 13 and 16. Plim Hist. Nat. 
lib. X. 24. 

t Vei qualis gelidis, pluma Iabente,'V>ruinis 
Arboris inunoritur trunco bramalis hirando. 

Claud. 

t Albertus, Augustinus Nyphus, Caspar ' Heldelin, and 
some others, aver that they frequently found during winter, 
in Germany, Swallows torpid in hollow trees, and eved ia 
their nests, which is not absolutely impossible. 
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stoves they quickly recover from their torpor, 
but (^ie soon after ; and that none survive the 
renovation of their vital powers, except such 
as gently feel Aic growing warmth of the sea- 
son, and, rising slo\^y from the bottom of the 
lakes, are, with all the successive gradations, 
restored by nature to their true element. This 
assertion has been repeated, embellished, and 
loaded with mord extraordinary circumstances ; 
and, as if it were not sufficiently marvellous, 
some have added that, about the begipning of 
autumn, these birds plunge in crowds into the 
wells and cisterns*. I must confess, that 
many authop and other persons, respectable by 
their character or rank, have believed in this 
phaenomcnon. Liuuasus himself has given a sort 
of sanction to it by his authority ; only he re- 
stricts it to the chimney swallow and the com- 
mon martin, but does not impute it to the sand 
martin, which was more natural. On the other 
hand, the number of naturalists who reject 
the opinion is fully as great j' ; and their proofs 
seem to be much more cogent. I know that 
it is sometimes imprudent to judge of a pjir- 
ticular fact by what are caljtd the general laws 
of nature ; because these being founded on ob- 
servation, are Mue only so far as they compro- 


* P. Ant. Tc^entinus. 

t Marsigli, Kay, Willugliby, Catesby, Collinson, Wager, 
•Edwards, Reaumur, Adauson, Frisch, Tesdorf, Lottinger, 
Vallisnicri, the authors oHhe Italian Ornithology, &c. 
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hend all the facts : but the submersion of SwaK 

I 

lows appears by no means ascertained ; ^.nd I 
shall here state niy reasons. 

Most of those who attest this mar\’ellous 
tale particularly Hevelius and Schajffcr, who 
were appointed by the Royal Society of Loudon 
to examine and weigh the proots, adduce no- 
thing but vague reports 'I', and a suspicious 
tradition, to which the work of Olaus Magnus 
might have given origin. Even those who 
assert their ha\ ing seen the phacnomenon, as 
‘Etmullcr, Wallcrius, and some others if, only 
repeat the words of the bishop of IJpsal, without 
joining any circumstautiaf remarks which give 
probability to a relat^u. 

If it were true that all the Swallows which 

s 

• Schoeffer, Hevelius, Aldrovaiidiis, Neander and Bar- 
tius, Gerard, Schwenckfeld, Rzaezyuski, Derbain, Klein, 
Kegnard, Ellis, Linnaus, &c, Wc might enlarge the list, 
but the number of partisans in reality weakens the opinion 
which they niaintain ; since among so many observers not one 
can produce a single circumstantial and authentic fiict. 

t See Philosophical Transactions, No. 10, and judge if 
the Royal Society ever verified the fact, as asserted by the 
journalists of Trevoux, the Abbe Pluclie, and some others. 

I Cl]aiiiber.s cites Dr. i'olas, who says that he saw sixteen 
Swallows taken out of the Samerotb, thirty taken out of 
the royal pool at Rosiiieiicn, and two othe!*s at Schledeiteu, tiuj 
luoment they came out of the water : he adds that they were 
very wet and feeble, and tHht he had observed that these 
birds are usually very weak on their first ajlpcarance. But 
this is contrary to daily observation ; besides Dr. Colas men- 
tions neitiier the species, nor thg date, nor the circum** 
stances, &c. 
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inhabit a country plunge into the water or 
niu<l’^auni'ally in October, and rise from their 
subaqueous bed in tlie following April, there 
must have beem frefjucut opportunities of ob- 
serving them, either in the instant of their im- 
mersion, or, what is much more curious, 
iu the moment of their emersion, or during 
their long repose at the bottom of the pool. 
These would have been notorious facts, con- 
firmed by the united testimony of persons of 
all conditions, by iishermen, hunters,, farmers, 
travellers, shepherds, mariners, &C. No one 
douhts that the marmots, the dormice, and the 
hedge-hogs, sleep benumbed during the winter 
iu their holes ; no one dopbts that the bats pass 
that cold season in the same torpid state, cling- 
ing tp the roofs of subterraneous caves, and 
inufiled in their wings. Hut it is hard to be- 
lieve that Swallows can live six months with- 
out breathing, and all that time under water. 
Their emersion has never been observed *, 
though, if it were true, it must happen fre- 
quently in the season when the pools are fished. 
The account is suspected even on the shores of 
the Baltic : Dr. Halmann, A Russian, and M. 
Bi’own, a Norwegian, who were at Florence, 
assured the aufhors of niq Italian Ornithologif 
that, iu their northern ^limates, the Swallows 

# 

• I know that Hcerkcus, in his poem entitled Hinmdo^ has 
described in Latin verses tin's cniersiou ; but at present we 
have nothing to do with poetical descriptions. 
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appeared and retired at the same times as it) 
Italy,, an^ that their pretended spbm^rsion 
under water was a fable current only among 
the vulgar. ^ 

M. Tesdorf of Lubec, a man who joins much 
philosophy to extensive and various informa- 
tion, has written to the Count de Buffon, that, 


notwithstanding forty years’ attention to the 
subject, he could never sec a single Swallow 
drawn out of the water. 


]M. Klein, who has been at such pains in supr 
porting the opinion of iniinersion and emersion 
of Swallows, \:onfcsscs that he was never foc- 
tunate enough to catch them in the fact *. 

M. Hermann, a learned professor of natural 
history at Strasburgh, and who seems even to 
lean to Klein's idea, owns to me in his letters, 
that he was never gratified with a sight of the 
supposed phajnomcuou. 

• Two otlicr observers of the most undoubted 


authority, M. Hebert and the \'^iscount Quer- 
hoent, assure me that they knew the submer- 
sion of Swallows only from hearsay, and could 
never verify it by their own observations. 

Dr. Lottinger, tsho has much studied the 
economy of birds, a^ who does not always 
coincide with me in pinion, ffcgards this sub- 
mersion as an iacrcdib|e paradox. 

In Germany, a reward of an eq^al weight of 


• In Niveraois, Morvand, Lorraine, and many othar pr;^ 
vinccs where pools abound, the people have no idea of the 
immersion of the Swallows. 
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tiWet was offered publicly to whoever Ihould 
proditpe l^jiitallows found under Vater; yet nb 
|j«rson ever clawed the prize*. 

Many persons of lefrning or rank f, who be* 
lieved in this strange phscnomen'bn, and wished 
to persuade others, offered to exhibit clusters 
of Swallows fished up in winter, but never ful- 
filled their promise. 

Klein produces certificates ; but klmost all of 
them are signed by a single person, .and refer 
only to one occurrence, which happened long 
prior, and either founded upon mere ‘report, or' 
seen when the observer was a'^liUd. Th^ 
seem to be servilely copied from the "text of 
Olaus, and want those little minute incidents 
which mark an original relation ; and this un- 
certainty alone is sufficient to overturn the as- 
sertion 

But it is not eiiou^i that we invalidate the 
proofs on which this paradox rests, we must 
show that they are inconsistent with the known 
laws of animal economy. When any quadru- 
ped or bird has once breathed, and the foramen 
omle, which in the foetus formed the communi- 
cation between the. two ven^icles of the heart, 


* Frisch': ^ It 

t A grand marshal of Poland, and an ambassador of Sar- 
dinia, had promised them to M. Reaumur ; the governor 
t>f R. and many j>thers had promised them to M. de Buffon. 

t The periodical publications have also recorded observa- 
tions -^iMburable to the hypothesis of Klein : but the least 
exam^ation of them will convince us that they are incom- 
plete and indecisive. 

VOX. VII., 


« 


G O 
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is shut, respiration becomes ever after necessary 
to the continuance of life. Swallow; ke/>t un- 
der water, with all the due prec^.utions, die in a 
few minutes *, and even, when shut up in an 
ice-house t, ‘do not survive many days: how 
then could they live six months at the bot- 
tom of a la,ke ? I know that in some animals 
this may be possible ; but shajl we, as Klein has 
done, compare the Swallows to insects to 
frogs, or to fishes, which have their internal 
structuTe so diflerent? Shall ‘we infer that, if 
marmots, dormice, hedgehogs, and bats, conti- 
‘llyfe, as we h^ve just said,^ torpid in winter, the 
Swallows will also in a similar, state outlive tlie 
rigours of the season.^ But, not to mention 
that these quadrupeds can be supported by re- 
absorption of the superabundant fat with which 
they are provided in the autumn, and which is 
wanting to the Swallows ; not to mention the 
low temperature of their bodies, as observed by 
the Count de Bufibn, in which respect they dif- 


* See . the Italian Ornithology, t. Hi. p. 6. The authors 
assert positively that ^11 the Swallows which they plunged 
into water, even at the \inie of their disappearance, expired 
in a few minutes ; and though these recent-drowned Swallows 
might have been recovered; yet if thi^ had lain some days, 
and still more, several weeks, or months, they would have 
been totally past recovery. 

t This experiment was made by the Couftt de Bpiffoik 
t Caterpillars die in water after a certain time, •• de 
Reaumur proved ; and the same is probably the ease with 
other insects that have trachece. 
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ter from the Swallow*; not to meiltioij that 
they ^^ften*;,j>erisli^in their holes when the ri- 
gours of the season are of uncommon duration, 
and that the heJgeho^s arc also torpid in Sene- 
gal, where the winter is hotter than our finest 
summers, but where the Swallows are perpetu- 
ally active f: I shall only observ’e, that these 
quadrupeds arc in air, and not under water ; that 
they' can still hrea*the, though numbed; and that 
the circulation of the blood and of other fluids, 
though more sluggish than usual, - goes on, in 
the same mafiuer. Nay, accortliug, to the ob- 
servations of Vallisnieri, these ibnctiqns "f" 
performed in frogvS, which sleep thfdfegh .the 
winter in the bottom of marshes. But circula- 
tion is effected by a different mechanism in am- 
pliibious animals from that in quadrupeds or iu 
birds 111 tliese, respiration is essential to Ji^e. 

* Dr.. Martin found the heat of birds, and particularly that 
of Swallows, to exceed two or three degrees that of the warm- 
est quadrupeds. — See his Essay on Thermometers. • 
t Consult A(larts*m*s Foyage to SefiegaL 
t The circulation of the blood in quadrupeds and in birds 
is nothing but.^he perpetual motion of that fluid, determined 
by the systole (of'contraction) of heart]) to pass from its 
right ventricle, through tlie pulmonary artery, into the left 
ventricle ; to pass fi^m this ventricle, which has also its sy> 
stole, through the trunk of the aorta and its branches, into 
all the rest of the body ; to return by the branches of their 
veins into their common trunk, which is the vena cava ; and, 
finally, into the right auricle of the heart, where it again 
t)egiiijp <41 repeat its round. From this mechanism it follows 
<ha.t, in quadrupeds and ia birds, respiration is necessary to 
open for the blood the passage through the breast^ and con- 

GGg 
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There is a well-known experiment of Df. 
i^ok’s : — having strangled a dog, Vad having 
made incisions in the ribs, in^ the diaphragm, 
in the pericarclium, and ifi the top of the wind- 
J>ipe, he renewed or stopped, as often as he 
pleased, tlje vital action, by blowing into the 
lungs or closing the passage. It is impossible, 
therefore, that Swallows or storks, for they also 
have been ranked among the diver-birds*, could 
live six months under water without any com- 
munication with the external air ; the more so 

f i this seems to be necessary eveiJfor fishes and 
Ogs, which is evinced by several experiments 
that I have lately made. , 

Of ten frogs, which were found beneath the 
ice on the second of February, I put three of 

ssquently is necessary to circulation ; whereas in the ani]Hii> 
bious animals, as the heart has only a single ventricle, or se- 
veral ventricles which, communicating with each otlier, per- 
form the function of one, the lungs afford not a passage to 
the whole -mass of blood, but only receive a quantity suffi- 
cient for their nourishment ; and by consequence their mo- 
tion, which is tliat of respiration, is much less necessary to 
;that of circulation. This inference is confirmed by experi- 
ment : a tortoisf, whAi^ bad the trunk ol^its pulmonary ai> 
tery tied, lived, and its blood continued to circulate for the 
space of fiiur d lys, though its lungs w»e open and cut in se* 
vera] places. - See Aniyuiux dc l^errault, part ii p. 196. 

• See Schwenckfeld, Aviarium Silf$i(e, p. 181. Klein, 
Ordo Avium, pp. 217, 226, 228, & 229. St. Cyprian, eontra 
Bodinum, p. 1459. Luther, Commeut. ad Genii, cap.-i. ■ Blit 
Hassdqiiist, when in the neighbourhood of Sm^niaj^ sasr 
about the beginning of March the storks p^s* in their 
the north. 
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liveliest into three glass vessels full of water, 
wher^ could move freely, but not risil'to 
tlie surface, though a part of. this even was im* 
mediately in (Contact with the external air. 
Three others were thrown, at tljfe same time, 
each into an earthen pot half h lied with water, 
and permitted to breathe at tlie surface; and 
the four remaining ones were placed together at 
the bottom of a large, open, empty;vesMl. 

1 had previously noticed theirV respiration, 
both in air and in water, and found it;'tp«.be very 
irregular*. *When suffered to swini about ^t 
will, they often rose to the surface, and ev^ 
protruded their nostrils : I could then* perceive 
a vibratory motion in the throat corresponding 
nearly to the alternate dilatation and contraction 
of the nostrils. As soon as they plunged again 
into the water, both motions suddenly ceased. 
If hastily forced to descend, they showed a ma- 
nifest uue|siness, and allowed a number of air- 
bubbles to escape. The vessel was filled with 
water to the brim, and covered by a weight of 
twelve ounce? ; yet the frog, to get air, pushed 
oflf the cower. The three frogs which were 
kept Under witer constantji/ struggled hard to 
gain the surface, and they all died, the one in 
twenty-four hotfrs, and the ojthers in the course 


, * F|rp|;8t tortoises, and salamanders, sometimes swell 
themsplyes su<)tfeiily, and remain in that state .... a full 
of so hour : sometimes they suddenly make an entire 
OXfpimtion, apd jremain very long in that state/' — 

TerrauU, part ii, p. 272 
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of two days*. Bttt of thfc seven others, five 
e^ped, and the remaining two, •^^hicjp had 
been allowed both air and wat^r, are male and 
female, and at present (gSd April, 177y) more 
lively than ever; since the sixth the female has 
layed, about oiie thousand three hundred eggSi 

The sam'd-experiments were made with'equal 
attention on nine small fishes of seven different 
species, viz. the gudgeon ti hleak :j:, the 
barliel §, the minow ||, the bull-head the dog- 
fish * *,»and another known by the name of bou- 
ziere in Burgundy. Eight of the first six spe- 
<des havinar been held under water tiled in less 
than twenty-four hoursf f; but those which 

* It is proper to remark that frogs are very vivacious, that 
they can endure a month's abstinence, and that* they show 
motion and hfe several hours after their heart and bowels are 
detached from their body. See Collection Acadimique. Iltst,. 
Nat. t. i. p. 320, 

t Cyprinu^ Gobio. — Linn* X Cyprinus Alburnns. 

§ Cyprinus Barbus* || Cyprinus Vhoxinus. 

V Cottu5 Gobio« ♦ Sqiialus Canicula. 

i t The bleak died in three hours, the two little barbels in 
six hours and a half, one of the gudgeons in seveh hours, the 
other in twelve hours, the minow in seve^Oi*irs and a half; 
the bull- head in fifteen\iours, the dog*fim in twenty-three 
hours, and the bovzicre in nearly four days. The same fishes, 
kept in air, die in this order: the blq^ks in thirty-five or 
forty-four minutes, the bauziere in forty-four, the dog-fish in 
fifty or fifty-two, the barbels in fifty or sixty, one of the mi- 
110W.S in two hours and forty-eight minutes, \he other iir three 
hours, one of the gudgeons in an hour and forty-nine liilndtes, 
the other in six hours and twenty-two minutes. The Id^jgfcst 
of these fish did not measure twenty lines ffbm the eye^to the 
tail. 
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wfre kept iia similar bottles, and permitted to 
rise *0 ^be surface, lived, and reta,incd llieir 
usual vivacity. The bouziere indeed lived longer 
under water thin the rest, and I found that the 
one which was not confined appeared seldom 
at the surface ; and it is probable that tliese fishes 
reside more constantly than the others at the 
bottom of brooks, which implies some difter- 
ence of structure**. However, it often tried to 
reach the surface, and, on the second day, it 
seerned uneasy and oppressed, its respiration 
grew laborious, and its scales pale and whit' 
ishf. ■ 

But it will appear more extraordinary, that, 
of two carps J equal in size, the one which 
was kept constantly under water lived a third 
shorter time than the other, which was not put 
into water, though in its fiouncing^it had fallen 

* This fish was smaller than a little bleak ; it had seven 
fins, the scales on the upper side of the body yellowish, 
edged with brown, and those of the under side resembling 
mother-of-pearl. 

t Such is the general appearance of fishes dying under 
water ; but it is greatly inferior to those singular changes of 
colour exhibited at the death of a tpSh, known formerly to the 
Romans by the name oiMulius (dittllet), whose hues afforded^ 
.enteitainment to the gluttons of those days fprocetrs gulcej. 
See Pliny, lib-ix. 17 ,, and Seneca, Qiuest^Nat. 

lib. iii. 18 . [Nothing can be more beautiful than the succes- 
sive changing tints that appear on the surface of the expiring 
dolphin, an^he gradual progress of the final livid hue, from 
th^-extremities to the head ; a spectacle which I have fre- 
iquently witnessed*, T.] 

t Cyprinus Carpio. — Linn, 
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from a ohimney<-piece fotir feet to- the ground . 
And in two other experiments cotij^par^ to* 
gether and made on larger barbels xhan em- 
ployed before, those kept in* the air lived 
longer, and some twice as long as those oon-' 
fined under water f. 

It may be objected, that, as frogs are found 
beneath ice, they may subsist a considerable 
time without air. But it is well know-n that, 
when water freezes, the air usually contained 
«< 

* The first lived eighteen hours under water, the second 
twenty-seven hours in the air. 

t Of the two barbels that wehe left to die out of the 
water in a room without a fire, the thermometer being seven 
degrees above nought (about 4B^ of Farenheit), the one was 
a foot long, iveiohed thirty-three ounces, and lived eight 
hours ; the other measured a little more than nine inches and 
a half, weighed seventeen ounces, and Lived four hours a^d 
seventeen minutes; whereas the two fishes of the same 
species lived under water, the one only three hours and forty- 
six minutes, and the other but three hours and a quarter. But 
such was not the case with the dog-fish, for the largest, 
which was five inches and nine lines long, lived only tiiree 
hours in the air ; and the other, which was four inches nine 
lines, lived three hours and three-quarters under water* 
During the course of t^se observations, L thought that I 
\ould perceive the agony the fish marked by the cessation 
of the regular motion of the gills, and by a periodical con- 
Tulsiou in these organs, wjiich returned (Wice or thrice in a 
quarter of an hour: the large barbel had thirteen of these ia 
seventy-seven minutes, and the last seemed to denote the in^ 
stant of its death. In one of the small ones, thfr final moment 
was markf^d by a convulsion of the ventral fin^ ; but, inmost 
of them, that, of all the external and regular motions, wHich 
lasted longest, was the motion of the lower jaw. 
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iniit i$ disengaged, and gathers below the super- 
ficial crc^t ; so that frogs may still inhale the 
vital breath. s 

If, therefore* the^ foregoing experiments 
evince that frogs and fish cannot exist without 
air, and if the experience of all ages and na- 
tions proves that, at certain intervals, at least, 
every amphibious animal* whatever requires 
respiration ; how could Swallows, those daugh- 
ters of the air, which seem destiniad to circle 
in that subtile fluid, live six months' 'without 
breathing ? 

An ariimal which has been suffocated^ V 
drowning, may frequently indeed be 'recovered 
by stimulating tlic lungs, and apply iiig’ gentle 
warmth f ; but the experiment never succeeds 
unless the immersion is recent. And such in- 
stances are not at all analogous to t(pe supposed 
resuscitation of Swallows from the bottoms of 

* Beavers, tortoises, salamanders, lizards, crocodiles, 
hippopotamuses, whales, as well as frogs, rise often out of 
the water im order to respire. Even shell-fish, which arc, of 
all, th^ most aquatic, seem to require air, and mount from 
time to time ‘to the surface, as in ^ the pool-muscle. See 
Mery in the Memoirs of the Acadej^y of Sciences for 1710* i 

t I have thought it proper to insert this sentence, and 
omit the long detaiif>^'hich M, dc Montbeillard gives of his 
rci^overing, by the simple application of heat, a Swallow' 
that had fallen into a basin of w'ater and was taken out stiff 
and appareuU)i4lead. The methods used in this country for 
the recovery of drowned persons are well known : waniilii, 
gcntih motion, and friction ; the application of stimulants to 
the nostrils; the inflation of the lungs, &c. T. 
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lakes. TJieir appearance or disappearance has 
no relatioh to the quality of the sea^pn f they 
leave us in autuuui, when the yeather is gene^ 
rally warmer than in sprii^g, the period of their 
return. In ‘ the memorable year 1740* the 
Swallows made, their appearance during the 
severe frosts, and many perished for want of 
food ; and in the mild, and eyen warm, spring 
of 1774,. they arrived no earlier tlian usual. 

The opinion that Swallows pass the winter 
under Water seems to have originated in this 
way : among the number which flock together 
at night among the rusliQS and aquatic plants, 
on their arrival and previous to their retreat, 
some may have been drowned by accident t; 
and the fishermen finding them in their nets, 
would carry them to a stove, and thus restore 
them to life. And a passage in Aristotle in- 
tluced the learned to ascribe this submersion to 
those of the northern countries only:};, as if 
the distance of four or five hundred leagues 
would prove any bar to birds which can fly 
through the space of two hundred leagues in a 
day, and which, by advancing farther south, 
may always find a^mildev temperature, and a 
more abundant provision of their insect food. 
That .philosopher indeed believed that tire Swal- 
lows and some other birds lay hid during the 

* Coll. Acad. Part; Etran. t. xi. Acad, of Stock, p. 51. 

t In Slimmer they are sometimes found drowned ki the 
iiiccrs. 

t Hist. Anim. lib. viii. 12 & IG. 
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W'lintei’; but his assertion was to,o general, 
Ther'? are- instances, however, of chimney -swal- 
lows, sand-martins, &c. being seen in mild 
winters ; two sand-ijiartins were observed to 
circle about the castle of Mayac* in Perigord, 
the whole of the 27th of December, 1775, when 
there was a southerly wind, attended with light 
rain : I have a certificate signed by many re- 
spectable names to attest this fact. . These had, 
no doubt, been detained by late Ivatojiing, or 
werQ young birds unable to perform, tlie migra- 
tion, but fortunate enough to obtain vti con- 
venient retreat, a xyarm season *, and the pro- 
per food. Some such occurrences,* which are 
probably more frequent in Greece than in the 
north of Europe, might dispose Aristotle to 
think that all the species of Swallows remained 
concealed and dormant, <1uiing the winter 
months. Klein asserts, in fact, that the santl- 
martins lie torpid in their hdlesf; and these are 

* la this year, 1775, the autumn was fine and not cold in 
that part of Burgundy where 1 live, which is two degrees 
more northerly than Perigiieii*. Of ninety-five days till the 
27th of December, there were only t-veuty-seven in which the 
sdn did' not shine': the thcrraoiisiter never sunk more than 
fivi or six degrees below -nought (20°^ or Ifr’J Farenheit), 
and was often fivc^r six above that point (4U'4 or 46°^ F.) 
even at the cud of December : on the 27tb, at suil-rise, it 
was three degrees above. (38°^ F.) 

+ To thesc^re added, the swifts, the rails, the nightin- 
gales, the warblers ; and M. Klein would wish to join many 
others. Were his system realized, the earth could not fur- 
Bish caverns enow, nor the rocks holes. And the more 
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often seen in the winter at Malta, and even in 
Trance. M. de Buftbn coiijectured..tb^ the 
sand-martins are less affected by cold than th^ 
other Sw’idlo\vs, since they h^unt the brooks 
and rivers ; :fnd that, as they are probably of a 
colder temperament, and construct their holes 
like those animals which sleep during the win> 
ter, they also undergo the same state of inac- 
tion. Besides, #thcy may find insects in the 
ground at all seasons, and can therefore sub- 
sist when other Swallows must inevitably 
perish. Instances of this kind may happen; 
but we must not infer that in winter they gene- 
rally lodge thus concealed. Collinson directed, 
in England, a bank which was quite bored with 
these birds to be carefully dug, in the mouth 
of October 17^7, and yet not one could be 
foun^. 

If, therefore, Swallows (I miglit say the 
same of all the birds of passage) can never ob- 
tain under water an asylum congruous to their 
nature, we mu^t return to the most ancient 
opinion, and the most consonant to observa- 
tion and experience. When the proper insects 
begin to fad, thcs\birds remove into milder 
climates, which still uffbril that prey, so neces- 
sary to their snbsistpnce *. Thft is the general 
and directing cause of migrations : those which 
live upon winged insects are the fi^^t to retire, 

general this hiding be supposed, the more would it bg'no^ 
torioiis. See Ordo Avium, passim. 

* Swammerdam. 
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b^ioAuse their provisions are soonest xleficient ; 
those* which feed upon the larca of ants and 
other cr^ling insects, find a m^re lasting sup* 
ply, and are later in rjisappearing*. Those birds, 
(^in, which eat berries, small seeds, and fruits 
that ripen in autumn, and hang on the trees the 
whole winter, do not arrive until autumn, and 
settle among us the greatest part of the winter. 
Those which consume the sain^prdvisions with 
man, and live upon his superfluities, reside con- 
stantly in our vicinity. Lastly, vvhfeil" a new 
species of culture is introduced into a country, 
it in the end occasiojis new njigrations.- . Thus- 
after barley, rice, and wheat, were bc^^n- to be 
cultivated in Carolina, the colonists were sur- 
prised to see, regularly every year, numerous 
flocks of birds arrive, with which they jyere 
totally unacquainted, and hence dcnonmiated 
them rice-birds, wheat-birds*, &c. It is not 
unusual in the American lifeas to behold im- 
mense troops of birds collected to prey, on those 
prodigious swarms of winged insects which 
sometimes darken the airf. In all cases, it 
would appear, that neither the climate nor the 
season, but the necessity cjf procuring subsist- 
ence t, directs the birds to migrate from one 

* Philosophical Transactions, No. 483, art. 

t Second Voyage of Columbus. 

I It is proWlble that the migrations of fishes, and even 
those. of quadrtipeds, are subject to the same law, or rather 
to a law still more general, which tends to the preservation 
of ^aefa species and of each individual : for instance, I should 
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country tq another, to traverse the ocean, or to 
iix their permanent residence. . , 

Tliere is ano-iher cause also, which influences 
the migration^ of birds, ^ or atf least prompts 
them to return to tlicir natal abode. Like all 
other sentient beings, they cherish a partial 
tenderness to the place that gave them birth ; 
there they felt their faculties first expand;; 
there they. 'tasUd the fresh ’pleasures of the 
morning of life : necessity compelled them to 
leave with regret the delicious spot; but its 
image still dwells in their bo.som, and inces- 
santly awakens the ardent craving to return 
and to renew the felicity of their infant days *. 
Kut, not to enter into a g'eueral discussion on 
the subject, it appears that our Swallows re- 
tire Jin the month of October to the southern 
countries ; since they are observed about that 
tirhe to leave Europe, and in a few days are 
found in Africa, and have even more than 
once been met with in their passage on the 
ocean. I know, says Peter Martyr, that the 
Swallows, the kites, &c. migrate from Europe 

*• 

suppose that the flying-ii^i would never have employed their 
gills to fly, ii they had not been pursued by the bonitos, the 
dorados, and other voracious fish ; and |^erhaps the passage 
of birds of f)rey, which Kikes place in September, has some 
influence on the departure of the Swallows. 

* In that part of Lybia where the Nile has its source, the 
Swallows and the kit^s are stationary, and rmain the whole 
year. Herodotus^ lib. ii. The satng thing is said of ^omd 
districts of Ethiopia. Tiicre^may be migratory and stationary 
Swallows in. the same country, as at the Cape of 'Good Hope. 
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the approach of winter, and spend that sea- 
son on the coasts of Egypt. Father Kircher, 
tha^^adv^cate for the submersio{p of Swallows, 
but who confiiifed it to the noritiern climates, 
affirms, from the accounts of the hihabitants of 
the Morea, that great numbers of Swallows 
pass annually, with the storks, from Egypt 
and Lybia, into Europe *. Adanson tells us 
that the chiinncjr-swallows aUtve at Senegal 
about the ninth of October, and retire again 
in the spring ; and that, on the ()th of October, 
when he was fifty leagues off the coast, be- 
tween the island of Goree and Senegal, there 
alighted on his vessel four birds, which he 
found to be real European Swallows; and he 
adds that they were fatigued, and sufiered 
themselves to be caught. In 1765, nearly in 
the sacoe season, the company’s ship PentHleore 
was .overspread, between the coast of Africa 
an<l the Cape de Verd islands, by a flight of 
white-rumped swallows (martins), which pro- 
bably came from Europe j'. Leguat, who was 
on the same seas on the 12th of November, 
also observed four Swallows which followed his 
vessel seven days, as far i^s Cape Verd. We 
mky remark that this is precisely the time when 
bees swarm profusely in Senegal, and when the 

* See tbe Mundus Subterianeus of tliis Jesuit. Tliesc last 
two facts coufilm my notion, tliat, even in warm couulries, 
titeie is a season for the generation of insects, of .tho&e at 
leastVhich support the Swallow's. 

. t Note communicated by the Viscount de Querhoent. 
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gnats caUied manngomm are most troublesome : 
in fact, this is the end of the rainy season’, 
when huinidi^/ and wamitli at once liivour thfe 
multiplicatioif of insects, ^especfally such as the 
maringouinSy 'which hover about wet places *, 
Christopher Columbus, in his second* voyage, 
aaW one near his vessels on the 24th of Decent 
her, though ten days before he discovered St. 
Domingq fJ ^ler navig-atofs have mdt with 
thenibetweefi the Canaries and the Cape of Good 
Hopeif^' 111 tht? kingdom of Issini, according 
to the missionary Loyer, multitudes of Swal- 
low? arrived* from other countries in October 
and the fellQwing months || . Edwards assures 
us that' the^Swallows leave England in autumn, 
and that tHe chimney-swallow kind are found 
in Ben^l Swallows are seen the whole year , 

* Consjult Voyage au Senegal, par M. Adanson, {q>. 89, 
82, 189, 141, . 157, 1 seeaiso lhat clouds of grasshoppers 
spread oyci .thfse countries in the month of Februa^^ (ib* 
p. 88). Is'the generation of insects there fixed to a par* 
ticular season 1 
+ Herrera, 1. 

t Voyage aux lies de France & de BovLtbon.^MerliH^ 1779» 
f Labilldrdierc, in his xoyage in search of La Peyrouse, was 
followed for some time by a ckimDey-swallow, which did.oot 
alight upon bis ship, hut continued to direct its course to* 
wards the coast of Africa, The vessel was then in 20^ north 
latitude, and 22^ 30' east longitude. W. 

II Hist. 06n. des Voyages, t. hi. p. 422. 

IT Other observers', who haVe Examined itaVe paitioulaityf 
affirm, that the SwaUows leave' '^dSi^hd abda^tlm^S^th'^ df 
September r tb^ thOT genipral 'tedd€^Voii)i is htid '^ 
coasts of Suffolk, be'tVeeh Oribrd an^ Yatmon^rs that they 
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Qape. of Good Hope, say? Koll^n, .-bijt 
tliey. ^re more numerous in winter ; .w:hic)i 
some are there per^nanent settlers 
and others, migiatory, for it cannot well be said 
that they sleep undir water or^nrk in holes 
durinjg summer. The Swallows of Canada, 
Father Charlevoii^ tells us, are birds of passage 
as well as those of Europe. Those of Jamaica, 
according to Dr.*Stubbs, leayq[^he island in the 
wiinter months, tliough ever so warm *. Evf ry 
body knows the singular and happy experiment 
of ^isch, who listened a Syed thread to the 
feet of some of these birds, and saw them the 
following year with this thread not in the least 
discoloured; a sufficient proof. that these in- 
dividuals, at least^ did not winter under ..water, 
and a strong j>resumptiou that none of the spe- 
cies eyer do. We may expect that when Asia 
^d certain parts of Africa are better kiiowu, 
we sliall discover the different stations not only 
of the Swallows, but of most of the birds 
which the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Mediterranean perceive every year advancing 
or retiring.^ They cannot undertake their dis- 
tant voyages unless they, be assisted -by a fa- 
vonrable breeze; and whelf they are surprise,' 
in dtc middle ^of their course, by Contrary 
winds, they become exhausted with fatigue, 

rcaaia wiSfial wliea the wind is not i^ir tot crossu^ Uie 
s^ ;,.thst if the wind changes during t^e night, they ail'dis- 
an^al! once, and not oim can be. ifoa^^eat morning. 

* Pidi0so|dHca| Tiwiiactiotts,. No. 
vof.. yii 
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and ali^t on the iitst vessel they ’i««et with, 
as several navigators have witnessed in tl^e sea^ 
soil of mignfrtoh*. They’^inay ismetimes 
chance to fdi into the ,sea a&d perish in the 
waves; and then, if seasonably ^s^ed' our aftd 
properly taken cafe o^ th^ tatiy be revived. 
301 it- IS evident that sneb accidents cannot 
happen in lakes or narrow seas In most 
Countries the SiVallows are held the friends of 
men, and very- justly, since they destroy vist 
numbers of pernicious insects. The, goat- 
suckers are entitled to the satne regard; but 
themselves and their benefits are concealed and 
neglected in evening shades. 

My. first idea was to separate the martins 
from the Swallows, and to imitate nature, which 
has separated them by implanting reciprocal 
antijpathics. ‘ They are’ never seen associated 
together, though the three species of Swallows 
join sometimes ih the same flock. The martins 
are distinguished too by their shape, their lia* 
bits, and their dispositions. 1 . By their shape : 
their legs are shorter, hnd entirely unfit for 

* Admiral Wager thiu writes CoUinsoo: ‘.‘.R^toning 
borne ia the string of tne jrear, bs I came ipto. 89^j;iHig8 in 
our dianael, a peat flock of Swalfow^ came and settled on 
all my rigging ; every ivpe was covered ; they Ining on one 
another like a swarm of be« ; the diusks aiicf 'OarVlng'vrere 
filed yrith them. They 'seemed almost fuibbed ami 
and were only flmtbe^ and bones ^ l>ut ImI^ ra^lt^, with 
a i^hCs res^^toobtlmir flight in the' motnrng!* sa^' 
thing happened t^lr. Wi^t, master of a ship,' oa his rO" 
return from Pbiladelplua. *' . .. 
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‘Taking or for risiiig on the wing from smooth 
ground^ besides their four toes are turned for^ 
W(^4* 4*^ each^ of tl^em hw o;'\ly two phalan- 
ges, including) the> nail . % their habits : 

th^ arrive later antif retire earli^*, though they 
seem>to shun more 'the heat; they breed in tlie 
crevices old, walls, and as high as they can 
get ; they build no nest, but line the hole well 
witli coarse litteA*, in which respect they resem- 
ble the bank-swallows (sand-martins); when 
they go a foraging, they fill their oraw with 
winged insects of all kinds, so that they need 
to feed their young only twice or thrice in the 
day. 3. By their dispositions : they are more 
shy and timid than the swallows; tire inflec- 
tions of their voice are less varied, and their in- 
stinct seem:^ more confined. 

Such obvious differences, therefore, subsist- 
ing between these birds, I should not hesitate 
to discriminate them; but .there are many 
foreign species, which it wpold be/lifficult to 
refer each to-its proper class. It .will be more 
prudent, tlien, not to attempt the division, but 
to arrange them as their exterior conformation 
most readily sugge|ts. ^ 

. Nor shall we di-ttinguish the .Swallows of the 
old and of thtf new world, .because they exactly 
resemble each other, and because the ocean can 
prove no Wrier to birds that fly so swiftly, flind 
e^jddre.W^y climate. . 
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THE CHl^^TEY oe DOMEfeTIC 
f WALLOW* t/ 

The instinct of this bird is rotllly domestic-^ 
it {Htifers the society of man; it nestles oh our 

• HIBUNDO.‘. 

CHARACTER OENEKICUS. 

4 

Bmtrurn iocurvuiii^ tubiilatiiiDR \mi depiC8SUi»A 

Lwgva brevis* 

Hktut capite amplion * 

pleri^qire forficafa* 

CHARACTER SPECIFICITS. 

Birundo Rvstica. H* nigro-c«rule8cens> subtus albida, 
froBte gulaque castaneis, reciricibus lateralibas macula 
attNinotatis* — Lath. Ind^ Orn. ii. p. 572. No.l, 

,,, , ■■ — , GnuL Sj/9t» i. p. 1016. 

■ — U t. Dombstica;. — Raii Sj/n. p. 71. A. X.^Will. 
p. IW. t. fi. p. 486. 

L’HiRONDBLLB oe CHBMlNB^Bs--^lf^. FL EnL 548. f. !• 

< — par Some. Iv. p. 6. pi. 168. f. 2. 

Chimney or Common Swallow. — Br. Bool* i. No. 168. 
t. 68. — Arct^ liool* ii. No. SSO. — Phil. Ttum* ii. p, 459. 
— Id. liii. p. 101. — Id. I;t. pp. 188. 343. — WtiL {Angf.) 
p. 212. t. 39. — Lath, Spn. hr. p; 66l.-^/d. iSifpa; p« 192« 
•^Bco. Birds, i. p. 261^. 

HABITAT 

!a Europm domibus intra tectiim, tsepius alibi 

que per onmem orbem ; migrat^rhu-^ pbffiiM II ultra 
|onga. .. ^ 

t la Swedish^ La^Swala, or BtrMwallow» 
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<-himncy-tops, aud even within our houses, 
especially when these are quiet and still. If 
thf jiousi’s be too dose aud th'; seats co«rere4 
above, as they pe in Mantua an^ in mountain* 
ous countries, on acc*ount of the great falls of 
snow and rain, it changes its^ lodgment, with> 
out losing its attachment, and it linds a re- 
treat in the roofs. But it never strays far from 
the dwellings oJ men ; and the weary forlorn 
traveller is rejoiced to see the harbinger of 

safety. We shall soon find that the* swift is 
' . . . 

more roving m its excursions. ,, 

The Common Swallow is the first that lif |^rs 
in our climates, and generally a Uttjie,atter the 
equinox of spring; but rather earlier in the 
southern countries, and later in the northern* 


And yet though the mouth of February and th^ 
beginning of March be unusually mild, 
end of March and the beginning of 




{ Aldrovandus supposes that the 
i. 320« which the commentators 
to interpret, is the common swallow« 
word occurs are these: ^ ^ v 

‘H /xfv af wf eiiref’ WijSij yha^vKiaifis 

■Osm y \v9iraia . 

Eustathius supposes that »vov^x is a specie^ <|^f ea^; ^ 
Mr. Pope prudentU alters the expifessioo • 


** Abrupt, with eagk^fpeed she cut tljc 
iWatant luvisible to uioital cyeJ’ 

* ^ ti 4 ^ 

It is the IloixiAT} XeAiJwy (variegated swallow) of Aristo- 
phanes : the AayAi% Opns (Dauhan bird) of Plutarch ; the 
Artduk of Cicero ; the laga xolucns of Ovid. 
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tiommonly cold, lliey hardly ever arrive iu aby 
^tace before their ordiniury time*, and semethnea 
they glide thr^gh the thick^flahes of jclesGend* 
hug snow. Iff 1740, the Swallows suftered ex* 
tremely ; they gathered in gieat numbers about 
a brook which skirted d' terrace then belonging 
to Mr. Hebert, where every minute some fell 
dead t, and the water was covered wida their 
dead bodies ; nor was excessive cold the cause 
of their death ; it was evidently the want of 
fhod, and those picked up were reduced to mere 
skeletons ; the walls of the terrace were their 
last resort and they greedily devoured the 
dried flies that hung from the old spiders’ webs:|;. 

* Plioy, lib. xviii. 26, says that Caesar mentions Swallows 
seen on tlie eighUi of the Calends of March (22 February); 
bat this is a single &ct, and perhaps the *'birds were sand> 
martins. 

f ** In 1767, they were found extended and lifeless on the 
bii^ of the pools and rivers of Lorraine."— A'^ote coammicat- 
wiby U. Jjgttmgtr. These facts render very suspicious, at 
len^- the -presentiment of \tcfflperatures which a pastor of 
Moirdbod and some others have thought proper to ascribe to 
the swaUows.'f'See (Meet. Aewi. Part. Etian. t. xi. Acad. 
Slock, p. 61. , < • 

I From the observations of Spallanzani, we have reason 
to believe that Swallows m^rate for want of food nthcr than 
the fear of cold. He observed two at Pavia on the J^lth of 
November, 1701. They^fiew very low,%id after n^ing 
some circuits in the air, went off. There were thick clouds 
on that day, and it had frozen on the two preceding nights : 
the thermometer in the shade, was six. degr^'s aind. a half 
below zero. , „..,w ,* ,, 

On the evening ^.Jthe 8th of lanuaiy, 1786, Spallaatnid 
was surprised to zee )st SwnUow, fl^riog very low» In.thu 
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bird, which announces Ihe return of (he 
siniling^son, and which is innocent and even 
use^ 4ight be 'treated witl»:1^%titude;. and 
by the bulk of^ankind it is vehelated witb 4 
degree of afiectirm bordering upon supersti* 
tion *. Yet is the SwailbW' often the subject of 
cruel sport ; and the expert marksuian is eager 
to diSj^lay his skill in shooting it on the wing ; 
and what is sin^lar, the firing of tlie piece 
rather attracts than scares these liarmless crea* 
tures,: this war is worse than ridiculous, and 
the various insect tribes which prey in our 
gardens, in our fields, and in our forests, are 
thus suffered to extend their ravages f* 

The experiment of Frisch ;j; and other siilular 

of Pavia. The thennometer was a degree below tero ; tbe 
preceding night ^t had descended two degrees and a haif» 
The bird did not cut the air with its usual velocity ; oiUdM 
eontraiy, it flew slowly, and seemed very weak. v. 

At Reggio the same observer saw Swallows which had passed 
the vrinter in the interior of the great church of 14 AfadlMd. 
delbi GMartt. To remove alt his doubts respecting the 
bility of these birds to endure cold, Spallunsatti tried' a 
conrs^f experiments on Swallows, by which he proved that 
they a much higher degree than is Mmmooly 

supposed. W. 

* The Swallows have been saiddo be under the immediate 
protMtiph of tbe^JDn Ptnafet : when ill used, they bit the 
cbws^ udders, it was alkged, and made them lose their milk. 
These were useful illusioos. 

t See Jpniual de Paris, annto 177T< It is true that toqr 
sometimes’ ah^ destroy useful ihtocts, such as bees ; but 
they enn always be prevnted from hail<j|iog their nests near 

^ehi^.' 

1 In a eas^ ator jEpiital^ in Loirain^ » few years a 
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onds, prove that a\vaUowa< return the saaoe 
faaoEints. /they build annuaUiy a neur^neat^' iwd 
fix itf if the a|fi>t adimtsi -above ithat j^upied 
the preceding year have, ^bd them, in 
the shaft of a chimney, thus ..ranged' in tiers; 
counted four one above another, and all of 
equal size, plastered with mud mixed with 
straw and hair. There were some of two dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes : the largest resembled 
a- hollow half-cylinder t, open above, and a 
foot in iKight, and attached to the sides of the 
^imney ; the smallest Avere stuck in the cor- 
ners of the chimney, and formed only the quar- 
ter of a cylinder, or even an inverted cone. 
The first nest, which was the lowest, had the 

ring of brass wire was fastened to the ibo^ of one of these 
Swallows^ which it faithfully brought back on the folIo>wing 
scaibn. Heerkens^ in his poem Hirundo, cites another fktX 
of this kind. 

* Sonnini relates an anecdote which he learned* from 
Dennis Montfort, to prove that Domestic Swallows are su- 
. scgptible of attachment towards mankind. A copp^e of these 
birds established themselves under the staircase in the bouse 
of the naturalist. The female one da^, in flying towm^s her 
nest, 'was surprised by a cat at the moment wlieii Mfbhtjfort 
was gf>ing np stairs. He ixscued the bird from her claws atid 
placed it in the nest w.’th its young. From that moment the 
Swallow showed the most lively marks afibetion forks 
liberator. Every lime he^ascend^ the ^tahl if p^rcti^d u^n 
him, and suffered itself to be taken'; it^ in Short, became 
familiar with evet'y part of the fhmily. 
eeiom years, bit never aft^^ ^ 

t ' Frisch imys; U^^tlic bir^ gives to nest jthis c^^ar 
or rather seitoicirciflr fb'rmi by m^ing its foot thb 
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eesqie teBtttve <tut Jhe bottom as at the sides ; bat 
the tt«;:o?iupper;. tiera Were separated from the 
Uniag only^ wli^j insisted of 
strawy bei^s^ and • featheraf ^ Of ‘tlie smali 
nests buiif?iaithe Corners, I could find only 
two in tiers, and I supposed they belonged to 
young pairs; they were not so well com* 
pacted as the large ones.. 

In this specitik, as in many others, it is the 
male that sings the amorous ditty*; but the 
female is not entirely mate ; in tlie lcwe*seasdn 
she twitters more fluently, she warmly receives 
his caresses, and sometimes, by her sportive 
frisks, she rouses and stimulates his passion. 
They have two hatches in the year, the first 
containing five eggs, the second three : these 
are white according to Willughby, and spotted 
accoi^ing to Klein and Aldrovaudus: what I 
saw were white. While the female sits, tire 
male spends the night on the brim of the nest ; 
he sleeps little, for his twittering is heard at 
the earliest dawn, and he circles till almost 

a 

the dose' of ,l;he evening. After the young 
areltatclifcd, both parents perpetually carry food, 
and are at great pains to keep the nest clean, 
till the brood learn to save them that trouble. 

*i.'nie.Gitiekas#r««s diia uote by these wqrds, ' 

tend the ^tiqs by these ^ber|i»ines, I^ri^tan, or 
Trv^^.,^»bUfire, HritiHuire, Minuruart, IB' f ris«h|r t*Us 
us, that, of all the swallows,, the domestic one-hasa ciy 
^ |ies,re8t resemblii^a soag, thou^ ^wnslsts oqly pf^hree 
tfeoes, tef^iumted by ajf^idr, whicMp^ to a fcipth, a^dk 
if little iwed. ' . 
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But it is pleasing to see l^em teaABhing't^T 
inily to %, encouraging tliem wkhl^elrVoto^ 
presenting food lit a little distance; and yetiring 
as* the young jtmes stretch foty^fd ;• pressing' 
them gently from the nest^ fluttering before 
them, and oflering, in the most expressive ton^- 
to receive and assist them.- Boerhaave tells ’us ' 
that a Swallow returning with provision to its 
nest, and finding the house fire^ rushed 
through the fiames to feed and protect her ten* 
der brood; How strong the attachment to their 
progeny ! 

It has been said, that, when their young had: 
their eyes sunken, or even torn out, the mo- 
thers cured them by the application of foe herb 
chdidonia *, or swallow-wort f, deriving its name 
from that imaginary quality. But ' the experi* 
meutsofRedi and Dc la Hire prove, th^ no 
sjmples are needed, and that, in the infant 
brood, the eyes, though burst and Sunken, soon 
spontaneouisly recover J. Aristotle knew this 
fact I, Celsus repeats, it ||, and the observutiems 

* From XsXiSiof ', a Swallow. The common EnljKsk Miila 
eilMdine seems to be only softened ftotai 
plant is ranged by LinnKus next the poppy* .T«' . . ' 

, t Ut quidam volant, etiam b uti$ oculit. Piiity, Hitt. Nat, 
lib. xxr. 8. Dioscorides says nearly the safie thiiigi lib. ii. 
ill. £Iian restricts it to the white swaUowii,Iib. Xidw.'S|0. 

1 Redi made hU experiments on pigeons, hei}s, ^ew, 
ducks, and turkeys.— See CoU. Aca4» Part, h* 

p. 514. ^80 t.ii. Partin, p. 75. 

$ Am/, jlatm. lib. ^^%.and Rb. in. 5, hnd De (S'tntfaikSft 
Rb. iv. 8, Aristotle tite'wmt '* 

U Lib. vi. De Re Medico. 
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.9|Bi«oUAnd''l)9jBliife, and some .others*^ tn« 
contesttfbly^ pro«« 

«#&idfs Cerent inflieel^nu of voice 
whidi t hswe&'already noticed >« the commoiL 
Swailows l»ve Iheir try of invitation, their ciy 
of pleaeuie, theirvcry of .fear, tlieir cry of anger, 
thatd^ which the mother warns her- young of 
the dangers whlch> threaten, and many other 
expressions coBa|)ounded of tliese; a proof of 
their great susceptibility of the internal sentt- 
mrats. , , . 

Since the winged insects fly higher or lower 
according to the* greater or less degree of heat; 
the .Swallows sometimes, in the pursuit of their 
,,prey, shim along the surface, andgather it on 
the stems of herbs, on the grass, and even on 
the pavement of streets. When the. scarcity is 
greah ‘ they ravish the flies 'from * the spider’s 
Aveb, «id even devour the spiders themselves f. 
Their stomach is found to contain fragments of 
flies, grasshoppefs^dieetles, butterflies, and even 
bits of gravel i:, a proof that at tim^ they catch 
their prgy on the ground : and, in fact, though 
theiDomeatic Swallows spend most of their lives 

in the air, they often alight on the roofs of 

... •. ^ 

* For iirstueoi Dt*. Sigismond Elsholtnis. Call. Acad, 
ParL'Etran. p. 324. * 

+ Frijch.''', 

I Edoii add Wiliughby. Many absurdifl^^ havebeeii tofd 
ofdiese swdlow-stones and tbdr yi rtBS?> e^ie-stdnes, 
OOCK>9tonef, and. o^her ^eaoars, oyer to have 

been the fiii^uritc jewels of etnpiriciaPand of credulity. 
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houses^ oitiroB b&rsi and evenrioo 

eartj^, and on trees, .^o our' elimati^ :&« 3 r 
(}^n pass the bight about the end. of^snintter 
peroh^ on aiders that grow on the i>ank87.<^ 
rivers; and ia tliat season'nomMrs’ are> owght) 
'which .are eaten in some countries ^.r 
prefer the lowest branches under the brinks 
and well sheltered from the wmdf ; and it is 
remarked that the branches ^here they com* 
snrmly sit during the night wither away. 

They also assemble on a large tree previous 
to their retreat; the docks then amount oniy to 
three or four hundred, for the species is ^ from 
being so numerous as the window-swallows 
(martins). In this country they commence theiii^ 
expedition about the beginning of October, and 
usually steal off in the ni^t to avoid tlm birds 
of prey, which seldom fail to harass tiiein on 
their route. Trisch saw them frequently set out 
in broad day, and Hebert, more than oncciidb* 
served, about the time of tbeir retreat, ^ parties 
of forty of fifty gliding aloft in uir,: andre* 

marked that their flight was not oi^i much 
higher than ordinary,, but more umfisralMaiid 
steady. They stretch towards, the seuth^'^italo* 
ing advantage, as mu^h as possible, of favour* 
able w’inds ; and when no obstwles interfere, 
they usually arrive in Africa in the first Week 

At^ValefK^ in Spain, at Lignits.iin SilaAu 'AflaMba. 
.lyillnghby and Schi^pdkfeld. - ' ’i > .rt e n-’'- 

. t Nate of. liabem||i^ttingar asawrts iSe tbatr tbey^dw 
frvqnent lometiraesUw coppice*. 
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be checked by a^ sonth-eest 
wind, 'l!h^ halt/ ‘Hke^^^e other birds of passage, 
in>^4iff|nds that He in tbeit^Vaeki Adahsoh 
gavt'diein ai'rivft Ott'the sixth of 6tJtbber, at half 
phst shb in the eWtn|,' on the ^eoast of Senegal, 
and*fbund\;^et» 'to be real Enropeaii swallows i 
he 'afterwards discovered that they are nevdr 
sOeh^ inr those countries bilt iii autumti' dnd Win- 
ten He tells ns that they lie every night' single, 
or two by two, in the sand byMhe sea-shore*; 
and .sometimes numbers lodge on the 4mts, 
perching upon the rafters. Anodier important 
observation he adds, that they 'never brded' in 
Senegal f and accordingly Frilk;h rentarks 
^hat young SwalloV^a nCver arri ve in the spring. 
Hence we rtay infer that these birds are natives 
of more northern -cliiMates. 

■ TtKiSig^ the Swallows are ih general migra- 
tory,' eveh in Greece and ’in Asia, some will re- 
main during the winter, especially in the mild 
di^tites, where insects airaund ; for exaniple, 
in^ho 'isles of Hiferes and on - the coast of Ge- 
ttOai wbeec' they spend the night in the Open 
cobnti^ois the orange shrubs, which they in- 
jure IgTeatly. On the other hand, they are liaid 
to'appear'seldOni in the i^and of Malta. 

* THH habi^ '6/*lying in tke said is entirely contrary to 
'wliil'itS Nirita SWallofws in oiir climate ; it mast dopend oa 
soma psaUcolsr circumstances that escaped the observer, for 
aahii^[@iu(p irito-capable, than usually supposed, of varying 
tbeir^ node of life according to their sttmtioa. ' ■ 

vt It it' also said that no species ^VBwallotr nestles in 
Malta. 



>;;l%e 8 e ^d» l»ive 8ome«iini9a;%figb«iiipl^ed 
to convey impostanti iq^elligeniosi^j 
purpose, the inother is takeu .frqpi 
and carried tp the place wheu^ the 4 ews.<u( Jo 
he sen^ and a thread is iied'-tS^ ^ iiaeil« (With 
the number of knots and the cqIo)^' pijeiripuajy 
concerted. The affectionate motlier diee hack 
to her brood, and transports the billet- with, m* 
credible expedition. f i ! . ^ ‘ 

The Chimney Swallow has its throat; and 
'front of an orange tint, and there are two 
streaks above the eye of the same .colour ; all 
the rest of the under side of the body is whitilh, 
with an orange cast ; all the rest of the ,u^r 
part of the head and body^is of a brilliant 
ish-black, the only colour whicli appears when 
the feathers are compose^, thouglv they , am pi* 
nereous at the base, and white; in the middie; 
tile quills of the wings aie, according to their 
different positions, sometimes ^f a blueish* 
black, which is lighter than the upper Mirface 
of the body, and sometimes of a^ greenish* 
brown ; the quills of the tail are blackish) with 
green reflections ; the five lateral piura OMU^lied 
with a white spot near the end ; the biUiablAck 
without, and yellowSvithin ; the palate and 
corners of the mouth are also yelloW) and the 
legs blackish. In the males the orange tint on 
the throat is more vivid, and the whitcipf the 
under side of the body has a sl^t 'cast of 
reddish. ^ 

* Seff liny, Nat. Hut. lib. x. S4< 
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;.!■ jj^hU^iivWige^'Weight of siil -those 'whtcAt I have 
tiied 'is about three grosi.' ’ They areappaiendy 
the window 8watio«rs (tnarttue), 
aad* yet- they sfe iigh ter. . ‘ % ;; 

‘ Total lengtH six fnches and a half; the bill 
^Mfms OGi^wilineal isosceles triangle, whose sides 
are concave, and' about seven or dght- lines; 
the tarsus five lines, without any ddwar; the 
nails thin, slightly curved, and much pointed, 
and the hind one is the strongest ; the alar ex- 
tent, a foot ; the tail three.inches and'a quarter, 
mutdi 'ibrked, though less so in the young 
bihls; consisting of twelve quills,^ of which 
the outer pair exceeds the next by an inch? and 
the middle pair by jSiiteen or twenty lines, and 
the wings* byifour or five lines; it is generally 
l(Higer4n the male. ■* * • 

'THteVe received, as varieties, some in which 
the .ool^is were all fainter, and the tail little 
'fioaked ; these were probably young ones. 

■*'>: 'Among the accidental varieties I place the 
>£oUomng.^Firsf, The white Swallows : there 
is^ iiA country in Europe where these have not 
bieeniseeG;' from the Archipelago to Prussia*. 
Aldrovandus tells bow to obtain them of that 
colour; according to htin,. we need only rub 
-thfeir.^g'With olivc-oil. Aristotle imputes this 
Whitenasa-to weakness of constitution, waiit.of 
fpoc^ and the action of cold, in a subject 
tVWoh'/li^hd "occasion to observe^ there were 

At Samos, according to the auciejffji ; in Italy^ ioTraiice^ 
in Holland^ in Germany, according to the modern^. 
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Some shades of rufous above tbe ^j^aad uider 
tibie throat, and some traces 'of broWir oir t)K» 
beck and the breast, and the was^'Shfurter; 
perhaps its faint colours were owingi to moults 
mg, for though white Svi^llowu are frequently 
•een before their passage, it is unm^ial to find 
such on their return * * * § . Some are observed to 
be only partly white, as was the one mentioned 
by Aldrovandus, which had ^ts rump of that 
colour. 

In the second place, I consider as an acci- 
dental variety, the rufous Swallow, of wliich 
the orange tint of the throat and eye-lids 
spreads over almost the whole of the plumage, 
but grows more dilute, and verges upon pink f* 
The Chimney Swallows aresqj^tered through 
the whole of the ancient continenl^ from Nor- 
way to the Cape' of Good Hope, and in the 
Asiatic regions, 4s far as India and Japan 4^. 
Sonnerat brought a specimen from the Malabar 
coast ^ which differs only in being radier 
smaller, owing probably to the contraction in 

* in a hatch of five young, at the Trinitariaip .offaiMotte, 
in Danphiny, were two white Swallows, which A* 

whole year io the country, ^ut returned not dtt fhllo^hllg 
yeta.—Note of the Marqm de Piolene. 

t The Count de Riolet assured me that lie saw two hSlfsi- 
duals of this coloqr >u a fiock of Chimney Swallows. . . - 
I Edwards and Ksempfer. 

§ G. I. C^nel had long before inserted the Sirabi^T Jailer 
the name of Laymg laytmgt in the catalogue dt Euiopean 
birds, fouad itt; tlmy?biliimiiies.~-PAii!M. Traas. No.^8h* 
aiLilL -i. - 
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4|^iR^ „ ,‘,J?iBV.eii others, ,8 waUowis .-broMgh}^ |w,n» 
tjiie Cnpp pood Hope, by. 

..exactly .similar , iij^;;^pear^ncf^t;f} 
a uaKi'uw in.spectiop,* it was fbu^^ 
that:l;lli 9 i under |)art cd' the . body .was, of a 
\vliite,4 miU the , seal loping, which, in the 
lateral quUlt of the tail, divides the broad froq^ 
the. narrow part, waa larger. , 

.J.shail novvde^ribe such as. are to b&regardi^ 
as varieties of climate *. 

* Mr« White hag given a very accurate and distmcl history* 
of thi5rMrd.-^JVa^ Hist, of SeWorne, pp* \ 


VABIiiTiES of the COMMOiJ\ ; 

‘ r.>. .w. SWALLOW. 

‘Antigua SwaLloVv, with a tqst^ 
coiddffed throat *. It is rather smRlIet thai^ 'tHt 

' ' •'Character sPECItICu^Bf ' 

P^jNATANA. H. nigro-sericea subtus alba, fropta 
* ga|a^e fi^mglneo-flavis, i^ula lunula iii^o marginata,**^. 
..4^/4 |Btf.fP«:ft..ii. p. 674. No, 4. ,i 

■ I " . ■■ 1 1 ■ ■■ , Gfnc41 Sjfsi^ K.p. .1018. .f 

L’HiBONj^i|;ti.BjJ'A|JTioyE.— Sow. Foy. p 118 t.78« • . ' 
'T I i GOROE CounSUB RE 

■_ ‘ i • • ' ; • * - S. 

par Sonn. Iv. p« 34. 

.. ; ?,.;■( T. habitat 

«■ V .'v ^ 

iu Insulig Philippinis. 
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cbmiBOfi Swallbw i Ite front Ibeors a band^oi^ 
rufty>yellow ; under the throat there is a 
df thd same colour, terminated beloUr a Veiy) 
narrow black collar ; the fore-^part of 4he neck 
and the rest of the undersurface of the bodyv' 
white ; th^ head, the upper side o^ the neck 
. and back, velvet>black ; the small superior co* 
verts of the wings of a changeable violet ; the 
great coverts, and also the q^iills of the wing 
and tail, are coal-black; the tail forked; and 
projects not beyond the wings. 

' li. The Ri’FOUS - BELtlE® SwAttow Of 
CayeKite'*; Ita throat is rufous, and this co- 
lour extends over all the upper side of the body« 
gradually shading olff ; all the rest of the upper 
side of the body, is of a fine shining black. It is 
itither smaUer than die common swallow. 

' Total length about five inches and a half; 
0e bill six' lines; the tSrsus four or five the 
)dnd''’td€i'five. ^ v 

' M^^alioWS'Of-thit'-fcind also T)3uke*th«#>ni^t iis 
houses; tl^y,,giy|>^jt a cylindrical fo^^ with 

■Cd'AjQljpW 

HlBVNDOllorA. ^S. .|ii|p«p)eBd«ns, cidttiSMISflii 
albida. — LUfi. Xnd; p»6/74. No. 6. ... 

.11. ii T ii ’ leiSif ‘ " 

Blh«OhB)8v*Ui n Vavnii ROo:irda.CAtKKMB.-r-iBsf.i 
Etil. 724. f. far Sana. Iv. p. 8S. ' 

EuFous-BBiitian 

ftAnxff.A'Y 

in Hff/muu—il pollicet , 
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^ali^lks,' mess, and feathera^ and suspend 
H.^rticaliy detached from tf^ building 
lengi^ien the stack in proportion as they muif* 
tip^y ; tlie aperture is placed below in one of 
1^ skies, and^so nfcely constructed, tlmf -lfe 
<Nnnmunic.-tes with all the stories. They lay 
•four or five eggs. 

It is not improbable that some of Our swjdiN 
lows, having migrated into the new continent 
have there founded a colony, ^vhich still resenv^ 
bles the parent breed. * . 

' III. The Rufous-cowled Swallow*. Jhis 
mifous is deepened and variegated with black;; 
the rump is also rufous, terminated .u^itli .-whitej; 
the back and the superior coverts of the wings 
are -of a fine black, verging upon blu^ with 
the gloss of burnished steel ; the quills of the 
W^^s brown, edged with a lights brown.; 
those of the tail blackish ; all the laterd ones 
marked on the inside with a wbi^ ^Qfr' 
which does not appear unless the tail is spread ; 

* CHARACTEK SVEClFlCVt. ' 

HiavHDo CAV.aesis. H. iiignMu^eiQnH,>«u1iitas flavet*. 
cent ai||fic&te striata, pileo nfb^ Kctridbui laMtalftas 
iwL Ora. ii, p. *74. No. «. 

'Cmel. p. 1019. 

L'HmoRDeLLB a TEtB.Soos88 . — tLEnU 7SS. f.S. 

■ ’i'^ I CAVoeHCptildtrXir^^B^. pfr 

WAWttAT 

ad’l^nt B, Spei-^^l poUicc* teogs.' ' 

zxS 
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the throat is variegated with whitish; 
hrown ; listly^ the under side of the body is 
sprinkled with*shiaU longitudinal biackMly>spci,ti 
on a pale yellow ground. ' ^ 

The Viscount Qiierhoent, \(ho had an op- 
portunity of observing this swalWsv at tine 
Cape of Good Hope, informs us that it breeds 
in houses like the preceding varieties ; that it 
fixes its nest against the ceilii^s of rooms ; that 
it uses earth for the outer coat^ and lines it 
with feathers; that the shape of its nestis round- 
ish, with a sort'of hollow cylinder fixed to it, 
which i^ the only aperture. He adds that the 
female lays 'four or five dotted eggs. 



' ^ FOREIGN BIRDS 

^jraCH A^lE REl^iTED p THE CpMMON SWAliOWV 


THE GREAT RUFOUS. BELtlED 
SWALLOW of Senegal *< 

. It$ tail is shaped }ike that of the cominoH 
swallow ; and its plumage is mark^ w^th the 
same colours, though differently distributed ; 
it is much larger, and moulded after other pro- 
portions ; so that it may be regarded as a disr 
tinct species. The upper side of the head and 
neck, the back and the superior coverts of the 
wings, are of a brilliant black, with a steel 
gloss $ ,the quills of the wings and of the tail 

• CUAHACTER SPECIFICUS. 

HiBUnno. SBNRGAJpENSis. H. Digra csruleo-nitens, i^ubtus 
^y^gio^jlb rufa, remigibus rectricibusque nigns.-^-LotA. 
jnd. Ora. iL p. t^74. No. 7. 

-rr-jy! -.'. — . BM, ii, p. 486. 8. t. 45. L — 

6mel, i. p«1021. 

La Grants Bi]KONDEL|i.E ^ Ventre Roux dn Seni^ 
OAL. — PI. Eal. 310. — Bigf. par Sonn. Iv. p. 38. 
^JU>ROAJk.SgA|.LOW.-yi^A. 5>». iy. p. 567.7. 

HABITAT 



bIrAs 


4^ 

in hhcTc, the Tttihp Tufous, ind Bit ' tbe“towir 
parts ; but the throat and the tnfbvictf coWrlt 
of the wings are much more dilut^ and a%loii 
'^bite. • • ' 

■ Total length eight inches aim six Ithea; 
bill eight ^lines; the' tarsus the sam^ the hind 
nail and toe the longest next to iliose bf tiib 
middle ; the alar extent iRfteen inches' three 
lines; the tail tour inches, fot^ked, and contnsb* 
ing of ' twenty-six iquills; it projects an ihch 
beyond the wings. , - ' 


11. 

. . 

THE <• 

WHITE CINCTURED SWALLOW* 

It has no rufous in its plumage, which is en?. 
tireiy black, except a white belt' on thO'^Iy, 

. •- •’ ,■'• ' 7 

• CHAHACTEU SPECIFICU^I. 

HiBUNno FASciATA. H. nigra, fascia aWoininis inaca* 
laqiie fembrum aibis.— /«rf. Or/il.'ft. 

— ^ ,qmi. Sy»t. i. p.'ibaigtf 

de Cat^Kb. b ^anob BLARCns;~ 

J»/?JS;»/.' 75 ^ 4 . f. 2 .' ' ' '<>"• ‘f' .r r 

. , i.CEIxfuaE Bl.ANCHB.~-fidr.Vdt'‘'<81jtoll. 

Iv. p:'40^ 

WHITB-BKLU'Eit 

■ ifASI¥A# ' 

in d^yana, Guiana, ad ripaa M^ a 8 8 l< K > vlllfdi 8 ef n t S| |» 3 Wk 



RELATED TO:TRE. .QQV||Q^ SWALLOUT. 

tbat da?k groii.Bd.^ 4 hsre tft ^ 
Il'Uttle wJiiteion tbe‘thigha.i tbe qijiU^ of j;be 
lul M« blac!^ above and brown below. 

Jt is a /are bird, found in Cayenne and,Oui« 
/Msa in^tlw iq^tefilor p^ta of the cojwtry, on the 
l^nka of. ‘.yera. It j^lights to sweep along the 
yurfaee of water, like the European swrUowa; 
biit^ diib^ent from Ibem, it alights on the trunks 
tbat float do)yn ^he stream. r 

Tojtal length six inches ; the jbill black, and 
measures six lines; the tarsus also six lines; 
the tail two inches and a quarter, and forked 
pearly eighteen lines; it exceeds the wiqgs 
four lines. 


. III. 

THE AMBERGRIS SWALLOW* 

Seba says (hat these swallows, like our sand’ 
marlins, repair to the beach when the sea is agi< 

f CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

v; . < • 

AifRROSiACA. H. grisect fuics, s^lRiis dilutiofi, 
caink aMsisK ibrficata.-'Z^A Ind. On. ii. p. 676. No. 9. 

j. Pt 1991? 

i' ' ' i Ripar^ S aNE(lALXRSiA->6ns. ii. p. 999. 19. 

ttHlRONDELl.B ^BRB7B<— Iv. p. 40. 

^|BRqRt| SyrasLow.— -%«• hr. ». m8. 

IIABI7A? 

iBB ren gi k ii j W*, 
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tated, and that they were sometimes broughlijwt 
him both dead and alive, and smelt so strongl 5 P 
of ambergris, fhat one of them was enbdf;4i,t9 
peri^me a ropm. He thence coujecdtres that 
they feed on insects, and dther bdorous.animak 
cules, or perhaps on ambergris itseii^' The ond 
described by Brisson was sent fronr Senegal by 
Adanson ; but the bird is sometimes seen liker 
Avise in Europe. ^ 

Allnts plumage is of a single colour, which 
is brown-grey, darker on the head and on the 
quills of the wings than on the other parts; 
the bill is. black, and the legs brown ; the size 
of the bird exceeds not that of the gokUcrested 
wren. 

1 have hesitated whether I should not range 
it with the sand-martins, which it- resembles in 
some respects; but, as its economy is unknown, 
and as its tail is formed like that of the domes- 
.tic swallow, I have meanwhile referred it to 
•^at species. f 

Total length five inches and a half; tlie bill 
six lines ; the tarsus three ; . the hind too the 
shortest; the alar extent above ele^^nip^f^ 
forked about eighteen lines, aiid^Coh^U^^^f 
twelve quills ; it projects four lines; bi^otfd^the 
wings. 
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THE MARTI N 

The epithet by the ancients justly 

applied, t©, i:l)is bird, which, though much more 

■ *^CHARACTEK SPECIFICUS. 

HtRUNDO UtiBtcA. IL uigro-caernlescens, subtus alba, rec- 
tricibus immaculati^. — Ijoih. Ind. Orn. ii. p. 573. No. 3. 

, , . , , , ■ — , GmeL Sysi» i. p. 1017* 

Rustica, sive AGR£STis.--Ri/ii Sj/n.p. 71. A. 2. 
—Will. p. 155. t. 39.— /?rw. ii. p. 499. 2. 

Le Petit Martinet. — PL EnL 542. f. 2. 

L*Hir6ndelle h CuL 9 lanc X.—^Buff]^ar Sonn. Iv. p. 43. 

^ pi im. 

Martin, Martlet, or Martinet.— R r. ZuvL i. No. 169. 

~Arct^ ZooL ii. No. 331. — WilL (An^f^) p. 213. t, 39.— 

, Syiu iv. p. 564. 3. — Jc/. 5'Mp. p. 192.— Bcw. Birds^ i. 

p. 267, 

HABITAT 

in Europa", Asia.— 5 J pollices lohga. W. 

' y - I 

t TTbe Greek name, XfiAiJwy, we arc told by iElian, sig- 
nified a fig, and was transterred to the swallow,^ because the 
1ap{iearancc of this bird announces the season of fruits. It 
wils also 

\ the Martin Himndo Rustica and llirundo 

Ub &c. 

,/|n'Gcrnia.n it has a variety o^ names, Kirch-Bchwalbe^ Mur^ 
"Schtitiibe, fierg-ScliwaWe, Dach-Schwalbc, Fenster- Schwalbe, 
iMuhen-S^hwalbe^ I jem-Sclmalbe (ij e. the church* wall, rock, 
roof, window* leaf, lime swallow), and Mur-Spyreu, Man- 

(i. e. the wall, cathedral, white 
fisaHiet'}. * In Sw^isb, Hus-Swala: in Danish, Bj/t-Svale, 
Uvid SfaU, Rive-Skarsteciis-Siale : in Nor- 
^fOgun, Bvns»Syale^ 

I i. e. The v^Ke^rtimp^d'Or window swallow. 
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fkmiiiar thafi die san4*Haartiii, is shier 
domestic swalloiv. It delights to build ita nes| 
against the crags of precipices thiBit 
lakes *;- and U never breeds near Ourhohses, 
it can elsewhere find'a 'cohven14int ntuktionr 
The nest which I observed in thi^ihoflth 
September, and which Wd been bnnceh off from 
a window, was composed extemall]^ of earthy 
particularly of the soft mould ^hrowh i^ in the 
morning by worms in new-delved borders ; the 
middle was strengthened by an intermixture of 
straw chips, and the inside was bedded with 4 
heap of feathers f ; the dust in the bottomi, 
swarmed with hairy worms, which writhOd 
and crawled nimbly in all directions,^ and were, 
most numerous where the feathers stuck into 
the sides; there were also some'.fieaS; bigger 
and browner than ordinary, and seven -or eight 
bugs, creeping at large, though none dfe these 
could come from the house. The three youWg 
ones, which were able to fly, ahd the patent^ 
I am confident, slept together at night?-* 
nest resembled the quarter of a hbiki^r 


* This observation is IVL HebertSi^ 
well known tq nestle pa" 

M. Guys, of Marseilles, has assured me of 
must abate from the exaggerated accoutiil of 
of a very Volid' batik'/a 
by these nests, in the port of Heracl^m in E 
anotlier similar bank cbnitriicte^ Use 
island sacred to Isis.— See rtiny^ **^^*J**'^^ 

t I Found four orlfive gfos of 
weighed in all but thirteen ounces. * 
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€^.« deep radius four iiiqhgg 

jaufia its two latcial suifaqeg 
and the wiuduw>irame, aud by its 
iippl^lMifaqS; to the liutel; tl^e entrance wag 
hear, t^e Uptqi4 placed vertically, very narrow 
tp)d:8en^t<:''roular. 

; The;sarn4uest$ serve for several years, and 
probably to the same pair ; but this is the case 
with regard to such only as are built in our 
windows, for 1 am assured that those construct* 
cd against rocks are renewed annually^ Some- 
times five or six days are sufHcient for perform- 
ipg the work, and sometimes ten or twelve are 
required ; the birds ’carry the mortar both witli 
tlieir little bill and with their toes, but plaster 
with tlieir bill only. It often happens tliat se- 
veral Martiq^ are seen labouring at the same 
u^t*^ either from their complaisance in as- 
sisting each other, or because this species copu- 
lating only in the nest, all the males wliich court 
idte sapie ieuiale are eager to hasten the fabric, 
nM ottfain the expected joy. Yet some have 
as as>iduou8 in pulling down the 
ttructure ps others were forward to rear it 
Pei^pir ^it was a discarded lover, who gratified 
ittardiog die fruition of iiis more 

. ' or later, according 


a*/,'*-' .. M . iM I * ' i 

nve sttnaiog within the same nest or 
^smg^l'irouiKl it, Without reckooing tlie corners and goers ; 

die map ei^Uous is tbe 
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to the latitude; at Upsal on \the^th -ctf 
Linn^us tielU us ; in Fratnie and Englain’d iff 
the beginning (if April *, eight or ten da^afWIr 
the domestic , swallows, which, accc^ding th- 
Frisch, as they fly i6\ver,*^cafr ihore easily and 
earlier procure their food: they ar^ometimei 
surprised by the spring colds, anc^ have been 

seen shooting thrbugh a thick fall of suow“}v 

' . ■ 

• This year, 1779, the winter has^ been without 'snQW> 
and the spring very fine ; yet these swallows S|rrivcd not in 
Burgundy ^ill the 9tli of April, and on the lake of Geneva 
till the 14tb« It is said that a shoemake^in Basil, havibgl 
put a collar on a swallow with this inscription, 

Hirottdelie^ ' ^ 

Qui est belle^ 

Dis-moi, l^hke^ ait vai-iuf 

(Pretty swallow^ tell me whither (kou goest m winiir f) 
Received, the spring following, by the saihe courfer;' this 
answer: / 


. A Athenei 

* Chez Antoine j 

Pourquei fen informes4u f : 

(To Anthony at Athena ; why dost thou " ; 

The most probable part of this Anecdote is, thal^thie^Veifsdf. 
were made in . Switzerland, Belon and Ariatotte 
that the swallows live only half the ye» in 6i|)eK^j( 
to pass the winter in Africa. 

t This proves that what f^gstroem, the p^stOT/^f 
land, says of the iore-knowledg<i^ of tenipWatiti«i^,^^k^»^ 
ascribes to the swallows, Js not more api^ItcablsfH&'dllik^ 
the window than to that'<)f the kndiiHlSl^ikl^^^ 

as very doubtful. In Lapland, '' Says he, swallowa^Iiplie 

b<5en seen to depart, and 
weather, and when thele was no api)esitSiif^/o 
tbe air. this 
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Qi^lfejfrr fir^tarrivial thpy li^untih^^et place^.j 
j^-neviieri^v them retiaxA tp the iiest%^w)iichvai:e 
in pii/j 4}^in4ow« before the latH.^pf April, and 
spmetipie.^ not till the beginning of. May. They 
bmid in all asp()cts, Uit prefer such as look into 
the fieldsy'Tii^pecially when the scene is inter- 
spersed wl%. rivers, brooks, or pools. They 
hsreedi at times^ within houses; but this is ex- 
ceedingly rare, and even very difficult to ob- 
tain *. . The young are sometimes hatched as 
earl^ as the Idth of June; the cock^aud hen 
ma^' be seen toying with each other on the 

on the contrary, they have staid very late, though the wea* 
ther was not mild ; whence it might be inferred that the cold 
was distant/* In all this the reverend pastor seems to be only 
the eeha.of popular rumour, and to have taken no pains to 
ascer^ip the faet, which is besides contradicted by accurate 
observations. 

^ *^^t rarely builds in houses/' says Aristotle, which is 
confirmed by daily observation. The late M. Rousseau, of 
Geneva, ; after infinite p^ins, succeeded to; make them nestle 
in bis cb^inber. M . Hebert saw them build on the spring of 
41 ^ bell the bottom of the nest rested on this spring, the 
Upper f brim,! erhich was semicircular, leaned against the wall 
:l)y tits tW/Bds,' three or four inches below the eave : the 
hen,, daring the time they were employed in the 
.passed the nights on the iron spike to which 
was Aliened. Tbefiequent concussion given by 
'^is spring couM not fail to disturb the action of nature in 
;tbt dil^dnptlQent of the little embryons ; the hatch accord* 
^ly,did not finnceed.: yet . the pair would not forsake their 
Wtter^gf^hignsidf^ but continued to inhabit it the rest of the 
^aapil«^< Thi.. semicircular form which, oa this occasion, 
tM9' qieH, jiibvts^ t^^ Can sometimes change 
order of grehit^oturef 
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brink of tb« tefiP-fwiiieid iaii bilUig 

wirha shiilf expresttive chirp*; But Bley ail^ 
never observea, to copulate, which ihklfeA 'it' 
probable that this is done in the nest, lrn^ thin 
chirping is heard early lb thd teoroingj ited 
sometimes during the whole nlgjlii ^eif 
first hatch consists of five white with A 
dusky ring near tlie large end; the second 
hatch consists of three or foi^r, and the third; 
when it does take place, of two or three. The 
male seldom or never removes from his mate 
during incubation ; he watches fur her safisty 
and that of the young bropd, and darts impe- 
tuously on the birds that chance to approach 
too near. After the eggs are Hatched, both 
parents frequently carry fbod, and stem toi 
bestow the most affectionate care*f. In teine 
cases, however, this paternal attachment, ap^* 
pears to be forgotten : a young one which was 
already fledged, having fallen out of the nfest 
upon the sole of tlie window, the parehte took 
no heed of it; but, finding itself thus aban- 
doned, it strove to escape, flapped its wi|rg^, 
.and, after three or four hours’, exertions, it. 
launched at last into the air. I broke off, -^ bI' 
another window, anelt 

" * Trisci^ preteiids that the mafN of this specin 
than those of the domectic swaUow ; jb^,ia apgf of^o^LkJw 
quite the reverse. ‘ ' ' o ' 7 %* . 

t When the ypnng;,8«.lj.ateb5d*^%*r 
to be enveloped in a sort of pellicle; wnkb enables the' pa* 
rents to roll them easily out of the nest. — FrUck. 


contakti^ ftmr 



op|s?j4iit Niched, 

n^hdowr and yet -the p{(i;eQ^ .))asi^ and re» 
{)«ssed.<ace$saiitly> and fluttered k'bqut the spot^ 
vathoi^jjgardJing the iiqplor^ of theie 
progeny :*t > ^ ^®n span-ow: would, ip;$uqb cir> 
c ibioishinc^jiiave fed and tended her pjOfspring 
^fortnightly Ic would '.seem therefore that the 
a^eetion of the Martins for their young depends 
on the local situation ; however, they continue 
to. fetch them provisions for a long time, and 
even after they have begun to fly ; these Gon> 
sistfn winged insects, snapped in the air, which 
is so peculiarly their mode of catching that 
if they see one sitting on a wall, they v.dll sweep 
past it to start the prey. 

It haa. been said that the sparrows often oc* 


* A wliole hatch having been put in the same cage with 
the par^ts, these passed the night sometimes on the bar of 
the Oage, immetimei on the brim of the nest, almost always 
tfee nUe after the Other, and at last one upon the other, with« 
bOitDsriqg the shmllcst attention to their young : but it 


be, said, that in this case the paternal love was swallowed 
nplb^ the r^rejt for the loss of li^rty. 

'^f ' iioiae particular circumstance might have occasioned 
tfiii si^eigfiih|^tae|^ect> as Spallanzani observed the eontraty. 
Ha oAefi' placed - different Martins' nests, with their youngs 


fihfl epd suspended it Mhr the place from whence be 
foOk the birds, a^ hejpMf&htly saw the parents come and 
fe^fofm^ e^ beyoM the. time* when they w«9 able to 



' { Unhi'iM the general opinion, and the most consonant 
Ip diAy observatioBi yet M. Guys assures me that theH 

find cateipillan. 
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eupy! tlie Mardna’ nestS) wljfeh 
)^Oi,a(ld^d,> that .the Martins tliur tbmsti <mfc 
iieturn sometirAea escorted by. auxiliari(B«i3, jmd# 
in an instant plosiug np the,aperture«'witb^ tbe 
usual mortar, take.yeageajBnefniri the. »aurpe©iE*,f 
wbeth^Kithia eyer liappened, J can^t do^n^ 
but the instances whicli have cpm^j >nn 4 ejt ndijy 
observatiojQ do not pount^aiice tW- PfnnfQPA' 
The Martins returned frequeutly Jn ,th^qn,4rjie 
of the summer, quarrelled, with tho,sparrqji¥fe 
and soipjttimes circled about for. a day qr 
but never, attempted to enter the , nest, . 
shut it up. Nor can we suppose any.antipatjbiy’ 
to subsist between these birds tftbej^l.rqiiVS'. 
will lay wherever they find it cpnvenie^iiiisij 
..Though the Martins are shi^r th?^#hftipblsa- 
ney-sw’allows, and though philosophers have 
believed that they wei:e incapable of bcingfta%' 
ed yet it is very easy to succeed. ^They,:nuisfi 
be supplied with the proper food, which" coa- 
sists of files and butterflies^ and ninst r^cCi'i^b 


♦ Albertos first broached this error; ftancfy^k|!,j|WIi^teijl 
it: the Jesuit Batgowski asserts his beifig a 
fact ; and L^iniMeus. gives it, as ,a p:ad»,asjBertai|i<$. 
t Albeft'us afMtd Gwwriwi. ' • ■ 


.- $ M. Rousseau,, of Qenew . ^ . .. **>,'? 

§ Soni^autfiprs pretend th^'"d.'« 
hie sabstanc«s; .yft \ve <;,annpt. ,f oppose that fi^se^!i»i^^^^ 
poison to them: bread was part of. the fooa of 
svallovir wbj^li^if shall* presepfiy ^M^fipn. 
aingular, cHildren have, bpsa^ seen fo " 

with dung tbat.haa dropt from tte upstpl w t 0t f 
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a^ovt^atli'they' miist int# 

tbe loss of cy, a sentiment com* non to dU 
anim^ but/in none sot^Uvely c^o acute as in 
tbe wini^ed tribes^ A tame Martin j- was 
known to growiextremely fond of its mistress ; 
it sat wh^le days upon her knees, and, ixdien 
she ap!peatc<i) after some hours’ absence, it ut- 
tered joyous accents, clapped its wings, and 
showed every sim of lively feeling : it began 
to feed out of the hand, and its education would 
prcdmbly have completely succeeded, had it not 
escaped. It did not fly ikr ; it ali^ited on a 
young child, and soon fell a prey to a cat. The 
VitoouBt Querhoent assures me, that he also 
trained, for several months, some young Mar- 
tins taken out of the nest ; but he could never 
«» 

die same species. The brood lived very welt for ten days 
00 Ibis diet, and in all probability they would have subsisted 
lqii|ger» had not the experiment been interrupted by a motheri 
^rho was fonder of cleanliness than of gaimna knowledge. 

* * ** i have often/' says M. Rousseau, " had the pleasure 
W seeing them kept in my chamber while the windows were 
shut, and ^0 tranquil as to chirp, frolic, and toy at their 
waitiim^tiil I should open for them, confident that I 
would not delay ; in fact I rose, for that purpose, every 
morning at four o’clock.’' 

^ The voyager Leguat speakp^lif a tame swallow that he had 
tight {h>m th<f the island of Sal t he let it out 

' ihortiing, and it faithfully returned in the evening. — 
aVJP Jades Orientalei, p. 13. Leguat does not say 
‘ feefeaif whs. Other persons have raised swallows* 
i^VtSfij^ng Hist. Anim* p. 4&6; and the Journal 

t In the noble Chapter of Leigneux in Fores. 

VOL. VII. K K 



htk^ thfiin to- eat by theoia^vtoy 
alwi^s <ii^ when he gave over %4uig; ihent. 
Whenthe one 1 havejmt^^ntioned 
to walk, it woved ungracefo% on aeccupnt of 
4^ short Ijegs; and for tMs rewonj^ hij^tins 
»d4^ aljghtibut u^n their nests, a^d.polyj^n 

oases where necessity obliges tb^*,«%.^in- 
8tan.ce, when they gather; mud . for. buildii!^ 
. with, or when they spend th^ night amongj^ 
: reeds- towar;4^ the end of summer, at which time 
they . art^become so numerous as notto-beadl 
OQontmned in their former lodgments *;.oiv‘laab‘ 
lyi when they assemble upon tlie ri%ea-aii4 
’Comers of houses previous to their^ migration. 
.Hebert had a house in Brie, which was every 
year their general rendezvous }•. thevnnmbi^ 
congregated was great, not onlynn account of 
then own multiplication) but because many 
others of their kindred species, the S8nd-martit|s 
and chimney'Swallpws, joined them* thpy.h^ 
a . peculiar cry, which se$med to call them , toge- 
ther. It was remarked, that shortly, 
began their voyage, they exercised themselves 
in soaring , to the clouds, thus pmpar«|g to^witpig 
their course tlirpugh the l(rfty rpgipnfj ; 

*■ About th|« en;! of alwi^pisiL jla^ 

cTening circling iu great ^inimben on'die >nr&se of'W^, 
aimoat till (^k : it is prpb^bly,.iia 
tuajtbns tint every 4ay ^ey 
«u»^t. Add, that they, are much jew. 
about the evening than during the coUne V * 

t Note comqiunicated by M. Lottingh'. 
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■the I>itcs6ai% SS^blfe; ex^iWwti^ 

thtt'‘ii¥&tlow’riaire‘W iddofi^ in tiie airdi^ 

ih^thtel^afe8a|p6*4riotri inWr femniry to dnhthbb. 

' '■ 5ti^‘ Af fdely dJifhsed through the 

dnbierit’i^ntift^ttiC;® yet Atdi^vattdU^ aa$ef ti- that 
^ey^are nd^feir ih‘ Italy; J>articularty ht the 
hei^htwhood“'"6f ‘ Boldgiia. M.' 'Hermann;'* 

*feiIS*ih’e;'‘thfaV in^Alsace they are" bsught with 
tl^atares, by spreading a net about the close ttf 
thdj^faitfg over a marsh full of rushgS,'atid^by 
dtowttlng Tseitt mWrhing the biirds' that awed# 
tahgSeid’dndeir it Some of these drowned Mar* 
tins^hd^ be 'restdred to life, and a 8rhjpie!'lfa6t 
of kind might' have given rise to the‘fidi»ie 
Of ‘tlielr innualimmersion and ehrersion; ! 

Thi# species appears to hold a mid^^rarfk 
het#«en”'the chimney -swallow and the blabk 
midrtld.' ' iirhas little of the chirping and 'feihi- 
ittfrify'df the former but it builds its nest si- 
hatki^'istnd its toes Consist of the same num- 
'‘bt^ ^ptu^an^. It has the rough feet of the 
hladk*%artih, and its hind toe also turna, for- 
Wahfj MSfe’-thatbird, too; flies through heavy 
atid-thto in larger flocks than nsual-r H 
clings also to the wd^^and seldom alights oh 

it. does so, it rather 

Mefi!sd>r,'ss>nrw, me t|tst t^e White-vtn^s or Mmtins 
i^wimih wii^n,' lind' sre'^tben verygbod^to &t. franrfus 
iis&iiif: yet t pabldb d wfdi’te^t, as it t^iids 
its Vf ra! Useful ipem^ ' ' 

K K 2 
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^ l!tm'^iliiii6y*^vtolh)^i aV Uiast'ajIliiydi^^ 
b^ause the mandiblea open suddenly asln|[hitf 
th%‘eati aiid lAie 6it eac& Mied^j^or 

jeeM’t tbSo^ 

' stnatlsi'', t^ ^feattlei^ an^ ^Spi^ 
iMlkji^^fbj^i'tovett^^ being tidlt 

sd •fttUy'^cMred.^ -'Ihe avdirage weight'd! i^ 
f ’Hii'tl^ig|hed t(ra9'^oiik^^ 

■■■■■'■•■' •- *' ■ •■ 

’'‘^etiMpi the thioat» and all the irB^p.siiin 

i^e'df the i^dy, ate of a white ^ thd - si^ 

^the' coverts of the iail i? hrown'; the ujipel 
W the hi^ and neckj' the hack; thoset^ 
the feathers and of the primary coverts of the 
ide hf a ‘^dssy black, with-blagtcifect h his; 
tHk'^^Vs of the hetd add backtinerhouit kt 
thi^Wse, white in the middle ; the x^ilts of ^ 
v^^^bfown, with greenish reflectibne oir'tHd 
borders ^ the last thr^ of those nei^ thehic^ 
s^iWihiiiated with white’; the le^ doth^^ 
Ibcr as ihk'miils ' with <a white dowh ; MB 
hlkb^ .and the legs bronm-'gmy ; the 
the'fhmale ts less disdttht^ tmditridihhiiht^jtpd 
^re, dreh valiegifted' wfthBrowii'ciif 
Ih the ;^6ung aides theh^ad is brown; did 
is a shade^ pf the same cold^iufller the 
the rehecttons from the upper suifbdk tif th^ 
ateo'fkllfehter blde;whi<i»^hilri?i 
cast m certain pdsitiods, ajc^,* 
ahle» the amlls of tfie’^n^ 




a#|l 4«iw3S^^ 

■llSS^iVi? y'?- ■^K-^-.iiftUn il -'*'' ■' . ■‘i:'t' i-i.f. . r!? ■■.•■.'. .V'A 

ppiftt; ^js#pst^j|.g^u|4j^9|/ 

^Pgm 

«»4j, tl»p, taif;$^9 

ja>^er <» 

fore or belund; the middle toe six 
hf^ ;;t^, alar< ext^t tea inches ,a^* 

. 1^l*tyrojnchi^,forl«d as far as 

juj|^ in some su)^<;ts , tblf f^kin^ 
feaoS^oQk liiifM* hat in osthers 
o^pujrataii. , . 

. .^^j^,J^^Stinai tube six. or seven mch§s ; 
mcfijr^Ty. small, and filled with a mi^in^Vi^': 
fast:<CfQh^rl^at contused in the true 
^,ksft^,gall-bladder; the^zaard is 

it dilates in^j^ij^ 

l|p.glW“iF kag betqwits insertion; the, 

an oval sl^e, and, wi^Hal,i ^ 
gr^fet-diinneter of the biggest ones four dr.fivo 

three; theh.surf^O 
many ciroumvqlutiQiis,. Uko ? 
tolled ,;in all 

.tiPpi ih: ' - .- ■, 

sfjV yjlb^jp-.^ngujlar, tl». young ^a?:tins are 
tlie .fduilto; five. dia.t ,Mret!e taken 
^^j^q^esh while they were scarcely coyer- 
i^4i%^9ak9r,,,^«g|!?d^;^ thnw ounces 
nrnich give three hundred and forty>five graina 





m 

both ’parfehf ii 

ictty an puhO^ oi: t^cK was two bundi%6 aha 
eighty-eight grains. The gizzards of thd^oi»jkg[ 
Inrds were^diatendad with>food) and: ntei^ed in 

one' IrOiAlr^ aad -eighty^ grttiie;' p^^bieh* waB 
e^aF'td^ thi^-six each ;' but-' both the ^izzardi 

thi|J j|^| 3 ^ts, contained (jhardly any 

tteng^ ^eigh^ only eighteen, or they were fottf 
tiines itghesl! than those of tljeii' broed'.» 'TMi 
fecr''>cleiMrl;^ proves that the patents negteet 
their 'ibgaisite subsistence in order tb' suppt^ 
their young, and that, during infancy, the 6^ 
gans^cdncemed in nourishpient predominate 
ta'in-tlie adult period those subservient te gd^ 
neration. . > i 

• Soihe Individuals of - this species ‘ have t^ejf 
whole plumage white; and of this I cah pro* 
duce two respectable vouchers, Hebert and Her- 
mann. The white martin of the last had red 
eyes, as is the case with so many animals whose 
hair or feathers are white; its legs were not 
tovered with down, like the rest of the same 
hatch. 

• We may regard the fulvous-bellied “swallodr 
of Bafrere as a variety of this species ; and ibe 
whitish breasted browKj^arrow of BrowAf ns 
occasioned by the i^flueuc^'^jclftnatej. ’ 

* I have bbsprved the 'same disprapdrtion both 'ih nie |i|p 
zards and So tha iniestines of young spaOro^s, 
ftpIVMtes, &c. : • , i* '.*if 'iKf* . 

> ;t Hiis author calls it a haw/MmaUmfi 
.jgouB to the white- ruipped swallow... 

I The reader will find an excellent account of this bird by 



%.^Jii|owp}»ical TnwM^<c|wj^/or ^ 
m nb <Natan| j^iatbit^ of Selborne, pp. l^T* ' We ihau 
bi^lbeV l|liei'iro^K>wiiig passage, 'as ii fiuiWt 'coniSnas tl^ ibh 
ip*«fenofilir8<will<Artii^- ; •' -f/ ' '; 

Astiie iMiiiimer dcdfnbs, tfaecoD^jKgatiog'fioeks incteasa 
aiiPPi|i^ daa 9 i.k 1 r.fhe «alu^pt.9^^cs|tii.09f .< 1 ^^ the.fgcc^# 

round the villejes on the Thames, darkenrim the of the 
sl^'ka they' jnrequent the aits of that Hver, arhlill* wy fop^U 
Whey the bulk of them t mean, in Tibi flbeks together 
idMdt die begiaidog pf OetolMr<r but have iqppeaiei of late 
ypo iPja eonsiderable dighf in tbi# neighb^k«^» /<>? 9 P¥ 
4ay. .or two. as late as November the 3d apo^l^i^.afte^^^l^l^ 
Trere<siipposed to have been gone for more thaii a fortn^pf* 
^e^t^reiRftie^^tkdraw with us the latest of tuiy>qieil^.'' 
tftibiaidiete birds are tery shortdived'indeed, or unle^tl^ 
do oot retBRi to dm district where Uiey.^lHGre been Ibed, th^ 
must undergo vast devastations somehow and sompwkertj; 
for ike hi^ that letuni yearly bear np m^cr pf preportioD 
bu^s !tliat retire.” 





TBE "SASfrMAimN 

J * MiU 4l» •• ► ? *i. ' \i\ t i >‘j:k\i' ^ 

1lii^^%tft$li^<hl()dstfy add labour coSUH^ 
111igilllikr‘’Kl^li fUaittiod ; the'two'follddrln^'Ej^ 

liff-a ki rv^ie«iKBACTZIl>>SIAaC|ntV8. 
iidifitriili^^^Sijllp^A. 'If . 'elqei^'; ^i^.abddiniiAe^(§ 81(11^ 

P^ J010*'+T 

L'Hiroeii>ei.i.e Pb Rivaob. — Rwf. PL Put . 643. f. 2.-r 

JBi^, AW. Iv. p. 7t. pi. 169. f. 1. 

^A'nP'ilikaTifr, or SHbBE-Biap;~Rr. Rto^' i.-Nd. 

* ■Aret.' ’ZdiS. ii^'No. 383.— XolA. 5p. ir. p.'&Q8; 10.)-4Rdi, 

.(..fllrAl itpi'^W. ...... ;..; 

iki 'O'' . ' - , ^ , • * : • 

HABITAT 

i V ‘ ’ . ' ‘ “.' . >' S,i 

ip IS^iiropae et Americse collibus areoosis abruptis, forami^ 
mpe^no.— 4j pollices longa. ' 


.--u 




'• i Amf6ll«ji HUtd Anim lib. 1. 1. calls ^ Cs^ctn^f, from 
a h«><4 : probably because of its forked taitr vigi 
Greek* it had also the name of XfAiW %^rfui^ m 
iea^swaltow. 

Pliny terms it Hkvndo Hiparki^ Nat. Hist. lib. xaa« 4a * d 
^<^^IA:lMian ft has theiatne^g^j^mri/t^ RaifdbM, SWeii: 
ia^enDan, ^/Uya-t^e^ (RJiiiue' 

df^now), WiUsnrnitcl^alme^X^ * 8mllo#)p'i:Bri/««tfAtiialR^ 
(aanh siivallow )9 Uji r Schxvlbe (shorMwallow) o 
•Dij|^ci/ri Biiiit’ivale^^.^l'kakke*9t imNonasgiaiip 

Attid-rome^ - Strmid-miki « «Sai»dsatA 1 ba^ « ttiaj|Nllidi« 

‘Xifdiutr$wai»i Buck-wmias im Polub> JmMk0fs^*Ari 

Str€9eUi. * . ’ ‘ » -t 
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ure shall find, breed in hotes in the ground; 
til walls or in tr^s, and are dt^littte pains 09;. 

The Sand>inartiM arrive in i^eii^ates, and 
leldqev ne^^,a%tbe sameitiine* wjithj^ cp^on 
inaitins. Towards the eud.oi;j|()^^^t 
dwUly C9h»# nearer diose ,sppt^ 
iwinbie, and about the end of Septmber Hebert 
tells us that hej saw a.< great .Bwnber of both 
species collected together pn th^d^^whii^h 
he possessed in Briel^ and parti^lwil^HQa .die 
tide of the roof that faced the southl and wh^ 
the'fiock Was formed, it entirely covOrdd jdw 
buildihg. But all the Sand- martins do.ndfini* 
grate. -The Commander X)esma;;y8 ly^iteS'pssy 
4hat they ace always to be found in Malta; dur- 
ing the wiuier, and especially wbeis tlie«vtea' 
ther is inclement f: and, as that small rocky 
island has no lake or pool, we cannot suppose 
ths^t in the interval of storms they pltiiige Uh- 
der water. Hebert has seen them as often: as 

Tkw.lwiae WM ntiuSe<i in tiw skirt^S ^watt-towni its 
wpect was towards a river,, and. eauuswireiUl 
writlsdrec^try. on several sides., > ; . t 

-t *' lo St. boaiingo," sfys the Chevalier Lefebvre Dei* 
hBytt,..^lthe swallows ate seen to arrive on the app.rea4i of 
. if the elouda cUH^pde,. they- Slso;rethre, .e^«|nnba> 
riie^»|jjt?^They,are, in factiiveiy cwbawp 
'W'^t^.isBnd doti^ the niny season; Ariatutl;^ wberted, 
!iha;lUowand fehrs ago, that the shore-swaltow appeared Wd 
iUttriMecr Iwt when it rained. Ltatiy, oh dl s^ .hude^Sf 
.de^/Jdttdtrepaiv ia stonna'to the istan^, wi aontethneatsoek 
.IjUlibfhMaiA^vtaMs, and tbeia/appcaianqe'b fdwoitdm^ 
portent of some furious gust. 
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geyvf^ iDi tile t diffenoiti .winter monthe-i^fttr xwroi 
near ii\:>A«;pfetty/ high: aituaticii)*)in4 

glm of e quatrter^iOf ;a ImgeotmilsB^thi .a^ 
tiiiee otjifottr hundUQdrpaecn hrv«tdtiit|'tiie;9p<H; 

ifMtdeliei(Hi|^r<l^^h * southern aapeoh aad^a^lf 

tcred tiroie tbe‘northtwest*hy< vast ^%f wcktj. 
it’was dotiied int perpetual v^eta 

$ewered'tiiiFebruary,:aiid> ia>;1^ lovely reoeao 
vrmterw(^«|^ smiles of spring; There , titese 
h^allOMTifip^t playy and circle, and catch the^ 
lesemi'fobdjiluid'if tile' cold becomes excessive^ 
severe- they could retim into their- holesi 
whibre tbe frost can never penetrate andjwhere 
titey^m^ find earth-insects and -chrysalids >to 
support them during, their short confinemeati; 
or perhaps they pass into .a toipid state^:*!^ 
^rhieh Gmelin and many others assert' they^ari 
liaible^; though that they are not always so-i^is 
proved by the experiments of Collinson f . The 
country people told Hebert, tiiat they sheared 
mter the' Shows of Advent were melted, if tiie 
^leather was mild. 

birds are found in every paat of J$h* 

^ ' fi'AafOtdSng to the mae «^mer, it is isficir 
WhsI P> see tbeiil dndng wmterSlNh| Vph uny.. . ThnOrbi^. 
lifWfn th-'he the spedes to which Am«^e alludes 
saps, "Many swallows aie seen in the narro^'ihSies,i|lf 

O^o Arium, p. 802, 8D4. PMt tWf.' 

ti t. p. 9S4I 

Sbalstiltd, Arc. 
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el^1)i«#l <ii4tb ^kin^fl^ih»^^^<be<s-e&te»ft 
fo ^h!e»blfu$8^ of:4h6 'Mafissa^ ’anctefitly th6 
Xoenig^eld ’fotind'* io hii 4rav«li 
tbroui^ |he liiorth,^ the^ left ' 

4Vhifeh> Tttns beside the yillstge of Kakdi 
iA^^SIbeH^'<)jvraS'' bored into 0 gr^^ rAiniber^ 
ktdei,'^ which served ’ as retreats sttiall' giejs 
birds called Stt^ckis, which ' be ^Sani^ 
fnartins '; five or six- hundred nmAAe' seen 
hig' confusedly about these hol^<#eatering 
thm or 'coming out, but eOnsbntly^in^mdtioSI 
tikfe'-flies*:^ The sjvallows of this ' species atd 
very ram in Greece, iiccordiiig to Aristotle, but 
they are pretty common in isome : districts ’ Of • 
Italy^ Spain, France, England^ Holland; »n4 
Germany They prefer steep 'banks^ as 
Ufi^iding the safest lodgment; the> margin o€ 
itagnant water, which abounds most lilth lir« 


t);!^,DieiUit|e’iTra!v«kiotoSiberia. : V.' 

. ,«t In the, banks of the Rhine, of the . Lwre, of ibs 

^*<«i f- i'. 'r * t • . .'t ' . ‘M T- . 

Saoae,drc. 

^They are, according to Bartram, equally common m Cat^ 
tUland FlArl(la.''''^aat Bfghte' Of them; as well as hfthe do^^ 
mestic swallow, are seen about the middle of March, going 
kj^neiiKkward, towards R^sylimn^wkei* ijkgjtj^tk ia 
m sprisgH iiu8wte3J^5«iS»‘* .OftoMltetelsro,;, 

jfiiaws. -iNbtkR Th«fsa birtia always, ;;fkg,a^y^ 

i|gftj^ewifldawhen#ej,Boiigrpte,^^. . < . ; 

Pdlaajm, that be never met wkk<>9y>Ssu|i4:>nsrtiail.i4ll(l^ 

« ^JOl«w^diat whgn,w«|jki|^,.oi^ tjlf, .bfpk*^ 
serves, niey come oiit in vast flo^, and ^lisi 

flies; W. w 



flip 

^ily thfiy 

Salj^t te%4>ts 

^ i8idet, ,Qf»,tii!p, J^ira i\i^ . ^1(9^. M 
fj^xles, ,qth«r^ ^ IH ^grottoi? ^ . an4| ^ 
counts ihay in part be true. nf^l^ 

,dfy gras^^ lined W|^t^;|eadiera» 
j^ggs are droptf. ''^omedniii 
^n^He.tbeir awn bok^ andaticdher ^iiijf» 
^^ssion^of those of. thf^; l^e*eatei 9 
the entrance of the. cavity iu 
inohos in length; It has. been alie^e^ 
that they can foresee inundations, and-maKf"#. 
t\m%. escape but the fact is, .tbat.l^^ial- 
dig.-their hole a little above the .bigh^ 
niarjt <^. the stream,, . , , ;,. ■(„; :. 

.. , Tba^^d'^artins only hatch. ,pnce >e 
according to Frisch; they lay five pr s^Fi eggf^. 
acmVtjFA^ft^'ont and without spots, say&^^n^. 
the young ones grow very fat; and may be coqi' 
pared for delicacy to the ortolans. The fiejtspF^ 
becai^fh they are, able to procure a riph^^pp-. 
pjly of food, since^ besides the numerouf.j^ba 
- of ^ringed insects, they , find reptile? c)]^ 

* LottiDgiBr amt -Hebert ' ' 

' ' .-t Sdonaelimd Hgts.; tteu U ofa ^plNsIcM fiadta 

bat, liiM seems ^ ^ 

bupt in tfi^-, “ They make no nesfa^’tays Pl^ ,: Al<^j 
vandus is of the same 'epldidn: Edouards says, '^l^ th^ 
wBeh CoUioMn. caus^ to be dug out were comj^to 

their fohn.- ' LaMy,' Belod ^uro’ wt&disr 
tbs holes dmihselvtor ' ' ' 

' ' t Pin. lib. X. 83. 



Spain j the^li a j^^af ^lisiiiiii^ 
tl£^r Siiid^niai>tmi«^; ' wilidit i^u^’ iniM 
1^ ltot^i^Man)^g thb' ksstftioii'^ of 
tiC^r<s)§p||^ik «*thail ’ hi* they rUiiHli 

a •'^' - '-^ ’f; -f‘%*.'^<'.<? 

’^th «flch activity that itJA®- 

s^ittkthdhtd be ^ghting; *theylkft^ttl^iCup^ 
eacih'Oth^ in l;he pursuit of' flibsi 'iti^ 
iirii^gle'wkh ahriil cries f tb'obfi^^ |hb.vj^lhh& 
but this cbnduct afisbi ''i^ii'ril'feiy‘‘;fi^fitf 
binhiaition'.' ,. .'•■ '■•=:.-? 'i , v>':" '.ti'.-? 

‘*W!iteye ive to judged ftoh its mapnier^bf bleed- 
h%'<we ahoitld concludei,' that’ this bifd iS'riib 
wildest of the European s^ii^alFot^s ; ‘yei is’'!!; 
tShieir ^an' the black martin; whltsh' liyba in- 
ckaid ‘ toivns; but never mitigles' with aby 
kindred, species, whereas the Sand-Ui^ih hstd' 
elutes with the common martin, and even thd 
ebimhey-sWalldw : this ’ happras partrculvl}^ 
abdttt 'the ‘time of migration, when 
bf imiting is most sensibly felt. It differs’ from 
iSi^’ f w# species in its plumage, in its ' voice, 
and, as we have already seen, in some- of its 
n^'rsl' kabits. 1 1 perches, and it aMves 

mtfoh ekrUer4;tt spring, than' the blaek-nWr 
J^^'jkndw not pn what ground Gesiier pir^ 

.iTie^ ju^g binls w however 
to v^ooo-liM, which intiuoate . uuder thje shin, bm>l!iv^„^ 
Wgt* 
t Gesoer. 



t«nds that it cli»g9 aixd hangs 
it sleeps. * 

, All the uppep .sntface is 'of afinhase^y; 
there is a sort of collar of the samekcolour. -at 
fewer part of the neci* ; alUthe .i^st of_‘ the 
undersurface is white; the quills of the '^1 
iind,(^ tile wiugs are brown ; the^iUferibrSdO' 
liertS'of the wings, grey; the bilf blackish, ani^ 
the legs brown, clothed behind as far as .the 
toes with.a^ow'n of tlie same colour. 

The niele Is, according to Schwenckfeld, of a. 
darker grey, and there is a yellowish tint all tl^ 
tise of the throat. ^ 

It is the smallest of the European swallows. 
Total length four inches and nine lines; the 
bill a little more than live lines; the tail forked; 
the tarsus five lines ; the hind tea the shortest; 
the alar -extent eleven inches; the tall twO 
inches and a quarter, forked eight lines, and 
ponsistiog of twelve quills ; the wings contaipi 
eighteen, of which the nine, inner onw ;4re 
equal; they project five lines beyond the tml* 

* These birds sire sot fteqaeat in Englsi^. • -Thefare iBaqh 
mailer than those of their kindred species,- aqd an as^i^Sf 
coloured. They have a peculiar manner of fi;|riag;' jredtog 
and waVerihg, vtritb'odd, jerksSiq^M the peasiliifls th 
term limn PiipUumes de jti^Mtogwe7oni^un&in‘bntterffiei^.' 

• Specimens have occurred quite white. The Journal 'A 
Phy^utfor March, 1779, mentions one wlualii.wis.sb<9 hk 
komune. W. 



qr^iiE cm.G^mA^wK 

T^ESlfi^syi^allpws ^constently nestle, ip,' ; 

.a^ descend into tli^e pl^in^, but 
'tn‘|}ijipn|^ pf tlieir pi:ey. It commonly, 
^,diy^pjr ,t|fO after their appearance; becapK^ 
pp dou^t, jthe .state of the air tben drives tlif 
insects from thd pipuntains, Tlie .Qragrsyi^^ 
Ipws associate wi^ the common Ikaf^us^ but 
;^m*not so .numerous. Both species ^ are, oftep 
seen in the morning, wheeling about the castle 
pf,,i||pii^^in .Sayoy*; the Crag-swallows appear 
the fii:st>, ap,d are also the first to retpe, to 
pei^lits ^ ^afier l\^lf-pa$t nine o’clock, oione, 

" 

Cr^-s\va,llow arrives in Savoy ;abou|; 
^ Character spEctFicus."' 

iklRUNDO SioNTANA. H. cinerca, subtus rafescens, te(^ 
daaliaii iniermediis ext'imisque exc^pUa,' latere 
iUfeHdVi > niaeula dvata Bt\ba:.—Ldtk.' < Jnd, Chit. 'u.‘ p. 670'. 

L’^lQ!^Da)^|.B. (QJMsb des par 

.'VP*.?»Vv . 

SWAbbOW.— iS^*. w. p.' 670; Id. 

JUAniTAX 

f -l.'e. Tlie p^ey rock-swallow. 

. t My information with respect to this spedes was received 
boa the Marquis de Pioleoc, who seat me two birds. 



^12 THE CEAChBl^i^LOW^N, 

the middle of April, and departft by ^ 
teenth of August; but some loiter till the tem^ 
of October. The skhie* may .. said of •thoso 
which inhabit the mountains of Auvergne and 
of :Dauphiny.: <- • - y 

This species seems to be intermediate to UiO 
common martin, whose cry andge|.tures ittm, 
and' the sand-martin, which it resembles in its 
coburs : all .the feathers oh thp upper surface of 
the head anjd body, tiie quills and coverts of 
the tail> the quills and superior coverts of 
the wings,' are of a dun-grey, edged with'riif' 
QUs; the middle pair of th^ tail is lighter; the 
four lateral pairs, included between this middb 
and the outeriqost one, are marked on the in<* 
Jade with a white Spot, which is not visible 
unless ^e tail be spread; the under surface 
the bo^ rhfdiis j the flanks rufous, tinged 
with brown ; tlie inferior coverts of the wings 
brown; the legs clothed with a grey down, 
varj^ated with brown; the bill and nails blaob 
' J*btal length five inches ten lines; theklat ek* 
tent ten inches and two-thirds; tlie tail twesty* 
one lines, a little forked, consisting»of twelve 
quills, and exceeding the wings sCt^dn fifiisr' ^ 

, The only thing whioli^appeared to ^0^ 
Ktoticing iu fts internal striicm^e k,‘ that iqstdsid 
of acwcam there was a single appendix of . a Une 
illD^iameter, and a line and a quatteaitttlea|^ 
I have observed the same in the j4g^ftidM|tU$ 
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THE SWFT*t. 

IThi: S^ift« ^re Meal swallows, and possess 
the characteristic qualities even in a higher de« 
gree: their ^eck, their bill, and their legs, are 
shorter; their head and throat larger; their 
wings longer; .their flight more lofty and 

* CHAHACtER SPECIFICUS. 

Hirvndo Apuif. pigricans, gula alba, digitis Shnibus 
quatutor anticn^T^Ls^A. Ind. Orn, if. p. &82. No. 32. 

" — p*"* *Ginth Su9t. i. p. 1020. — Rail Syn, p. 72. 
A. 4.— #Pf7Aff.l50. t. 30.— Bris, «. p. 512. 15. 

Lfi Gbanb Martinet. — PL EnL 542^ f. 1. 

La Mabtinmt Noir {. — Buff, par Bonn, Iv. p. 104. pi. 16%* 
- f 2. 

Swift.— B r. ZooL i. No. 171. t. 67. — Aret* ZooL ii. No. 334. 

CAn§i.) p. 214. t. 39. — Lath, Syn, iv. p. 584. 34. 
— B<*u. Birds, i. p, 270. 

HABITAT 

per omn» terrarum or^oi. W. 

^ AiiStcMe^ Anim. lib. i. 1. applies to it the general 
BBiaa of A«v>yr» or footless, meaning only that its feet are 
short and seklom ased: it was also called Ku^sXof, fiom 
a bee’s cell, oo account of its mode of nestlin^^; for 
wliich reasfMi it had likewise tiie appellation of Tlsrpo^eXi^uw^ 
or irdck-ilwallow;^ TSt*^ filst two names have been adopted 
Cypseius: ta Arabic, Abask: m Spanish^ 
in German,. Geyr-Sciwaih (vulturcr 
swallQW} 4 ^|if,^l)c^i 8 lv, Sae, Kirke, Muur-Svalt;^: if 

Norwegian, RmgBvah, Swart-Sulu, FUld^Subt : in Swedish^ 
Bmg-Bvala t in Dutch, St€cn^wakm€n* 
tie. The black martin. 

V01.« ViJ^ A t 
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Tapid * * * § . They are continually on the wing, an^ 
when they hapipen to fall by accident, they can 
hardly rise if the ground be flat; they* must 
clamber up seme clod or stone, tha4 they may 
have room to wield their long pinipnsf, and 
commence their motion. This is owing to 
their structure ; for the tarsus is sp short, 4bat 
they sit almost on their belly and totter from 
side to side§. The Swifts have only two modes 
of life, that of violent exertion, or that of per- 
fect inaction ; they must either shoot through 
the air, or remain squat in their holes. *The 
only intermediate state wjiich they know, is 
that of clambering up walls and tuinks of trees 
quite near their lodgment, and, by means of 
their bill, dragging themselves into the cavity. 
Commonly they enter it full speed, after having 

* Aristotle says, that the Swifts may be distinguished from 
the swallows by their« rough feet : he was tlierefore unac* 
quainted with the singular disposition of their feet and toes, 
and with their habits and economy, still more singular. 

t A fowler assured me that they sometimes alight on 
heaps of horse-dung, where they find insects* and can easily 
take wing. • 

J Belon. 

§ Two of these birds observed by M. Hebert, when S^t on 
a table or on the pavement, only this motion i their 
thers swelled if a person approached hii^.huid ; a yoim); onq 
found at the foot of a mhU in which waf the nest, ihad al- 
ready this habit of bristling up its feathers, which wtrevH^ 
yet half grown. I have lately seen two that took fliglk* 
ibe one from the pavement, and the other fronr a granel 
walk: they did not walk at all, and never chai^e^ Ikeir 
place bill by flapping their wtngs. 
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it and repassed it above a hundred 
times; they dart in in an instant* aiict with such 
celerfty that we totally lose sight of tiieiii. 

These birds are very social with each other, 
but nevea mingle with the other kinds of swai*^ 
lows; and we shall find, in the sc(|uel, that 
tboir dispositions and instincts arerliderent It 
has been said that they have little sagacity; 
yet they can brepd in our houses without de* 
pending on our indulgence, and without re- 
gardiitg our controuU Their lodg'nsieut is a 
hole;, jn the wall, which widens into a larger 
cavity, and is preferred in proportion to its 
height fronrthe ground, as ad'ording tlie safest 
retreat. They nestle even in belfries and the 
tallest towers, sometimes under the arches of 
bridges, where, though the elevation is not so 
great, tliey are better concealed. Sometimes 
they settle in hollow trees, or iii steep bunks 
beside the kingfishers, the beefeaters, and sand- 
martins. After they have once occupied a hole, 
they return every year tq it *, and easily dis- 
tinguish it, though hardly perceptible. It is 
suspected,* with much probability, that they 
.(^pipiCtiptes take possession of the sparrows’ 
nests, . and when, on their return, they' find the 

' ' ^ 1 kaow a ^ilihsb-porch and a belfry of which the Swifts 
have kept possessiou for time immemorial; M. Hebert, ta 
<lrb6ai' i.‘Ow<F many good observations on this species, sees 
ftroim his windows a hole of the wall above a high cope, to 
twllfohi> 4 iiey haws vegitlariy retomed for thirteen years : the 
parents seem to transmit their mansion to their ofipriag, , 

1 . 1 . 2 
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property reclaimed) they, with little ceremony^ 
expel the owners. 

The Swifts are, of all the birds of paSsage, 
those which arrive the latest in our climates 
and retire the earliest : in general they begin tQ 
appear about the end of April, or the beginning 
Of May*, asid they leave us beforer the end of 
Julyt. Their progress is more regular than 
^at of the other swallows, apd appeiirt to be 
snore afiected by the variations of temperature. 
They arS sometimes seen in Burgundy as wrly 
as the twentieth of April, but these flocks push 
ifeirther; the settlers seldom return to occupy 
their nest before the first days of May :j;. They 
are noisy on their appearance; rarely do two 
enter at once the same hole, and never without 
fluttering much about its mouth ; still more 
uncommon it is for a third to follow them, nor 
does it ever settle. 

I have in different times, and in different 

* They begin to appear in Lombardy, according to Spd* 
tozani, about the middle of April. W. 

f I am assured, that on the lake of Oenev^ they arrive 
not till May, and retire about the end of July or the begin' 
aing of August ; and when the weather is fine and warm, a* 
early as the fifteenth of July. 

t This year, 1779, though the spriy^ ^as uncommonly 
fine, they appeared not in tlie district . al||ere I live till the 
first of May, and returned before the ninth to the holes frow 
which I had caused their nests to be taken. A^Dyon, 
were seen on the nineteenth of April, but* those dlwstciltaisd 
did not take possession of their holes tiU> between tlfk find 
and fourth of May. 
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pilfees, dpdnfed ten or twelve Swift’ n^tst 
all of them I found the samb rfiaterials, and 
these' consisting^ of a great variety of sub- 
stances ; stalks of corn, dry grass, moss, hemp, 
bits of cwrd, thread^ of silk and linen, the tip 
of an ermine's tail, small shreds of gauze, of 
muslin, and other light stuffs, the feathei* of 
domestic birds, those of ti e partridge, and o^ 
the parrot, chaupoal, in short, whatever they 
can find in the sweepings of towns. But ho^ 
can, birds which never alight on tbfe ground 
gather these materials ? A celebrated observer 
supposes that they raise them by glaneuig 
along, the surface of the ground, as they drink 
by skimming close on the water. Frisch i^1^ 
agines that they catch the substances in the ai? 
as they are clrried up by the wind. But it is 
evident that little could be collected in the 
latter way, and, if the former were true, it 
would not fail to have been observed in towns. 
I am inclined to think the account more proj 
hable whidi several plain people have told me ; 
tha.t they have often seen the Swifts coining 
out of swSllows or sparrows’ nests, and carry- 
ing materials in their claws. This observation 
is corroborated by several circumstances ; first, 
the Swift^'.^este consist of.nearly the same suh- 
sjtwces with mose of sparrows; secondly, we 
know tb^t the Swifts enter sometimes into the 
nests of smell birds to suck their eggs, whic^ 
We ttiiy suppose they do for the sake of pillag- 
ing the paaterials. With regard to the mos^ 
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which they employ, it is in very small ii^aantHyii 
anH they may gatlier it with their little claws, 
which are very strong, from trees, on iS^hich: 
they can clamber, and sometimes even they 
breed in their hollow trunks. % 

Of seven nests found under the head of a 
church porch fifteen feet from ^le ground, 
there were only three which had a regular cup- 
shape, anti of which the niatieridls were more 
or less interwoven, and with greater order 
than usoal in sparrows’ nests ; they had also 
more moss, and fewer feathers, and were’ in 
general less bulky *. 

Soon after the Swifts have taken possession 
of the nests, s(»m€ pluintiv’e cries issu; con- 
tinually from, it for several days, and some- 
times duriiig the niglit; at certain times, two 
voices may be distinguished. Is it the expres- 
sion of pleasure common both to the male and 
female? or is it the love song by which the 
female invites the male to accomplish the views 
of nature? The latter seems to be the most pro- 
bable conjecture, especially as the ardent cry 
of the male, when he pursues the fpmale 
through the air, is softer and less drawling. 
TV'e are uncertain whether the female admits 

* The best formed of all weighed ounces ^and one 
gross and a half, the seven * together thirteen ounces^ and a 
Kaff, and the. largest five oir sia times more than l^e sidallest ; 
sdin^ of them bad a coat of dung, which ^ could scareialy>b» 
otherwise, considering the situation, of timd nesUi 4^ 
of various depths* v * . i . ^ 
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o«i« or. several 'males: we often -see three or 
fo(»r Swifts buttering about ths |>oie, and evetv 
stretiihiog out their claws to clamber on the 
wall.; butfthese may be such as* were hatched 
the prece(ling year,*which still remember the 
place of their nativity. It is the more dilhcult 
to answer .^hese questions, since the females 
have nearly the same plumage with the males, 
and since we cap seldom have an opportunity 
of viewing their manoeuvres. 

Tliese birds, during their short st%}' in our 
climates, have time only to make a single 
hatch ; this consists of live white eggs, point- 
ed, and of a spindle shape : I have seen some 
not yet hatched on the tweirty-eighth of May. 
Whjjn the young ones have pierced through the 
:, very cUfferent from those of the other 
lows, they are almost silent, and crave no 
food : happily, the parents obey the voice of 
nature, aud supply them with what is proper. 
They* carry provision only twice or thrice 
a day * ; but each time that they return to the 
nest they bring ample store, their wide throat 
being filled with dies, butterflies, and beetles f. 
They also eat spulers which they find near' 
their .holes ; yet their bill is so weak that it 
cannot evenfbruise or hold that feeble prey. 

I » Spallansani isys four, five, and even sis times a day. W. 

t The oiily Swift that M. Hebert could kill, had a quaa- 
tit3f (rf wing^ inseets m its throat. This bird catches the^ 
.ieoohting.le Fnahh, by darting impetuously above th^m, 
with its bill wide stietcbed. . 
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About the middle of Juqe the young Swifts 
begin to ajjid shortly abandon their uests^ 
after whigh the parents seem no more 1!0 rer 
gard them. At every period of their Jives they 
are subject to vermin, butbwhiqh appear little 
to incommode them. 

This bird, like all the rest of l^ie kind, is 
excellent for the table when fat; the young 
ones, especially those taken put of the nest, 
are reckoned, in Savoy and Piedmont, delicate 
morsels. ^The adults are difficult to shoot, be^ 
cause they dy both high and rapidly ; hut as^ 
on account of this very rapidity, they cannot 
readily alter their course, they may, from this 
circumstance, be hit not only by a fowlingJ 
piece, but also by the stroke of a switch. This 
on'y^iH^tenti ni required, is to place oueself ia 
their way by mounting to a belfry, a bastion; 
&c. aud to meet them with the blow as they 
dart directly on, or as they come out of theifc 
hole*. In the island of Zant the boys batch 
them with a hook aud Hue ; they place them' 
selves iu the \yindows of some high tower^ and, 
use a feather for bait, which these binls try to 
snatch and carry to their nest A single per« 
son can catch iu this way five or six dozen in -a 

* Many are killed iq this way in the litSte town which I m? 
hthit, especially those which breed under the church porch 
that 1 have mentioned. v 

t Perhaps also they mistake the fratber for am insect r 
they have ao acute sights bat the rapiditj^ Of lifclr mOtioq 
must xender^ objects less disiiaguishable. y-. 
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day^. . Many of them appear at the sea^ports, 
and, as a person can there niose easily choose 
his Biation, he Is sure of killing some. 

The Swifts avoid heat, and, ilbr this reason, 
they pas4i.^the middle of the day in their nests 
in the crevices of walls or rocks, and in the 
lowest rov^ of tiles of tall buildings. In the 
morning and evening they go in quest of pro- . 
vision, or flutter without any particular object, 
but for exercise. They return at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon when the sun shines, and again at 
haff an hour after it sets iu the evening. They 
ypve iu numerous ilocks, describing an endless 
^'iMtiesof circles upon circles, sometimes in close 
ranks pursuing the direction of a street, aud 
sometimes whirling round a large edifice all 
screaming together, aud with their whole 
might; often they glide along without stirring 
their wings, and, on a sudden, they flap with 
Irequeut and hasty strokes. We behold their 
motions, but we cannot judge of their inten- 
tious. 

A commotion may he perceived among these 
birds as %arly as the tirst of July, winch an- 
nounces their departure; their numbers increase 
considerably, and, in the sultry evenings be- 
tween the teu^i aud tweptiech, their large as- 
semblies kre held. At Dijon, they constantly 
gather round the same belfries f; aud, though 
the,sp, meetings are numerous,, tiie Swifts appear 

* Bclon. i Those vi St. PUlibect and of St. Benigoe. 
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as frequent as usual about the other edifiieiis j 
they are probably foreign birds, therefore, on 
their passage to more southern climates. After 
sunset, they divide into small bodies, «'8oar into 
the air with loud screams, end fly qui)« differ* 
ently from ordinary. They may be heard long 
after they are gone out of sight, an(| they seem 
to bend their course to the country ; they no 
doubt. iltire at night to the woods, for there it 
is known they breed and catch insects, and that? 
those which haunt the plains during the day,, 
and even some of those which live in- towns,' 
repair to the trees in the evening, where they 
continue till dark. The city Swifts assemble 
soon after, and all prepare to migrate into cold* 
er countries. M. Hebert scarcely ever sawi them 
later than the 27th of July : he supposes that 
they travel during the night, and propeedl to 
no great distance, and cross not the sea. In- 
deed their aversion to heal is such that they 
would shun the scorching air of Senegal*. 
Many naturalists f pretend that they lie-|prpid 
in their holes during winter, and even before 
the end of tlie dog-days. But, in oui<climates, 
they are undoubtedly migratory, and in the 
nests which 1 searched, about the middle of 
Ajnil, twelve or lii'tcen days befoite their first 
appearance, 1 could not find a single bird. 

* What Arhlotle sa^s of liis hnvs, which liretf in Greece 
the wlioie yar, would imp!; that it doee not 'so much dr^sd 
heat. But may not the Anuf be our san4bi>tiDl' ’ 

t Klein, Iktikens, Uennann, &c. 
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Besides .^e regular periodical migrations, w© 
sometimes see, in autumn, npiu^rous flocks, 
whi^i have by some accidents been separated 
from the., main body. Such was the one that 
appeareii^to Hubert ^suddenly iu Brie about the 
beginning of November : it circled long round 
a poplar, and then began to scatter, rose to a 
great heiglit, and vanisiied with the close of the 
day. Hebert saw another flock about ^he end 
of September in the vicinity of Nantua, where 
they are not common. Iji both tliijsf stray- 
flocks there were many birds that had a cry 
dilferent from that, usual to the Swifts; whether 
that their voice alters in winter, that they were 
young x)nes, or that they belong to a ditrcrent 
branch of the same family. 

In genefial, the Swift has no w'arble, but 
only, a shrill whistle, which varies little in its 
inflections, and which is scarcely ever heard 
except when on the wing. In its hole it remains 
still and silent, afraid, it would seem, of disclos- 
ing ite retreat: love alone rouses it frufn le- 
thargy. At other times it is very unlike those 
p.rattler$«describe<l by the poet*. 

.. Birds which shoot through the air with such 

.*• 1 ' l•'•V 

f . Nigiu V 4 |lttt magnas domiiii cum divitis asdes 
Pervolat,^^l peonis alta atria lustrut hirundo, 

** Pabula parva Icgciis, nldisque ioquacibiis escas^ 

** Et guuc porticibus vacuis^ nunc Uuuiida circum 
Stagna sopat.'^ Virg. xii. 473. 

^Virgsi secip9 tosfer, in this passage, to the house-swallow# 
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lapidity must have a quick eye, and, in the 
present case', the fact corroborates the general 
principle advanced in the “ Discourse orf the 
Nature of IJirds.” But every thing has its li- 
mits, and I cannot believet thal«they^will de- 
scry a fly at the distance of half a quarter of a 
league, as Belon asserts; that is, pt twenty- 
eight thousand times the fly’s diameter, sup- 
posing that nine lines, or nine times forther 
than a man could see. The Swifts are not only 
spread through all Europe, the Viscount Quer- 
hoent saw them at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
I doubt not that they may.- be foqnd also in 
Asia, and even in the new continent. 

A moment’s reflection will exhibit the sin- 
gularity of this bird : its life is divided l^tween 
the extremes of motion and rest ; *it never re- 
ceives the impressions of touch, but during its 
short stay in its hole; its joys are either exqui-; 
site or totally suspended, nor can it have any* 
idea of that languor which other beings feel 
from the dull continuance of even plea^rable 
sensations ; and, lastly, its character is a com- 
pound of temerity and suspicion. It ^'reeps by 
stealth into its hole like a reptile, and observes 
profound silence ; but when it circles in its pro- 
per element, : it feels its superior\,tv,“ and, trust-' 
iug to its powers, it overlooks or despises 
danger. 

The Swift is larger than our otlier swallows; 
and weighs ten or- twelve gros; eye is liol- 
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1«w, the throat ash-white, the rek of the p1upi» 
age blackish, with green refJeefions : the back 
and the inferior coverts of the tail are of a deep- 
er cast; these coverts reach to die end of the 
two middle quills ; (he bill is black ; the legs of 
a brown flesh-colour ; the fore-part and the in- 
side of the/arsus arc covered with small black- 
ish feathers. 

Total length s^even inches and three-quarters ; 
the bill eight or nine lines ; the tongue three 
linfs and a half, forked; the nostrils li^e a long- 
shaped human ear, the convexity being turned 
inwards, and their* axis being inclined to the 
ridge of the upper; the two eyelids naked, 
moveable, and shut near the middle of the ball 
of the eye; the tarsus is nearly five lines, the 
four toes turned forward *, and consisting each 
of two phalanges only (a singular conformation 
peculiar to the Swifts) ; the alar extent about 
fourteen inches; the tail nearly three inches, 
composed of twelve unequal quills -j;, and fork- 
ed mqre than an inch ; it is exceeded eight or 
ten lines by the wings, whiidi contain eighteen 
quills, th&t when closed resemble the blade of a 
scythe. 

CEsophagus two inches and a half) and forms 
nettr its bdt^i a small. glandulous bag; the 

* How can the genus in which it is ranged be described to 
have tbree*toes before and ohe behind 1 

t Ijinow tlm^Willugliby reckons only ten ; but perhaps 
•be confounded species with the following. 
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gizzard is tnnsrular in its circumference, lined 
with a wrinkled loose membrane, and contains 
portions of insects, but no pebbles; it has a^ali- 
hladder, iio ccsditm; the intestinal tuber from the 
gizzard to the anus, seven 'inches andh a helf ; 
the clustered with eggs of unequal sizes 

(this was on the 20th of May). ^ 

Having lately compared several Swifts of both 
sexes, I found that the maleji weighed more 
than the females, that their feet were stronger, 
that the /white spot on the throat is broader, 
and^that almost all the white feathers which 
form it have black shafts. 

The insect which infests these birds is a kind 
of louse, of an oblong shape, and orange-colour, 
but of differeul tints ; having two thread-like 
antennse: its head flat and almostt triangular,, 
and its body consisting of nine rings, beset 
with a few straggling hairs. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that during their 
stay with us their plumage loses its black glossy 
and bleaches by continual exposure to the sun 
and the air. They arrive about the en^ of Aprih. 
and retire before tlie end of August *. * 

* Mr. White avers, from many years’ observation, that 
the Swifts even copulate on the wing. In England they fly 
C((c‘h day, in mid summer, least sixteen l)puA. Nur do they 
seem to be at all incommoded by the beat of our meridian 
tun ; nay, they are never so lively as in sultry thundery wea' 
ther : so difiereiit is our climate to that of tlir south of 
France, where they are confined to their bojgt for som^hojirt 
'at noun. 
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^pallaozani remarks, that as soon as the Swifts enter their 
holes they are seized with a stupor, an^ that during incu- 
bation they may be even taken up and replaced on their 
eggs wiAiotit seeming alarmed. The young are said to 
weigh more than their parents, and this is owing to their 
quantity o( fair oi^whichsthe old ones are totally deprived. 
From experiments which Spallanzani made, he found that 
they resisted a consiUerable degree of cold. W4 
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' » 

I riND in this bird both 'ihe gcnetal' qualities 
of the swallow, and the peculiar characters of 
the swift. Its legs are extremely, short ; ite 
tour toes are turned forward, and consist only 
of two phalanges ; it never , ali;^ts on the 
ground, and never perches on trees; — in these 
properties? it agrees with the swift : but there 
are considerable disparities that separate it; forj 
besides the differences in the plumage, it is 
twice as large, its wings are longer, and there 
are only ten quills in the tail. 

These birds delight in mountains, and breed 
in the holes of crags. They appear annually 
among the cliffs which border the Rhone in 


* CHAEACTEU SPECIFICOS. 

Hirvndo Melba. H. griseo-fusca, gula abdomine^ae 
albis. — iMth. hid. Orti. ii. p. 582. No. 83. 

. Gmel, Si/st. i. p. 1023. # 

Major Hisvanica, — B ri*. ii, p.50^.11. 

Lb Grand Martinet ii Ventre Blanc t . — Bvfi pae 
Sonn. Iv. p. ise. 

Greatest Martin, or Swift. — Edte. L 27.— Bum. Altpt 
p. 70. * 

White-bellied Swift. — Lath. Syn. iv^^686. 3S. 


HABITAT 


£ar«pa australiore, Asia, 


t >. e. The Great White-belUed Martin. 
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Sat^oy, in those of the Island of Malta, in the 
Swiss Alps, &c. The one described by Ed- 
'wards was killed Oft the rocks of Gibraltar; but 
it is uncertain whether it resides there, or was 
only on'its passage.* And though it were a set- 
tler, this would not be a sufficient reason to call 
it Spanish (gvallaw, asBrisson has done; for, I. it 
is found in many other cotintries, and probably 
in all those which abound with mountains and 
rocks. 2. It is rather a swift than a swallow. 
Gije was killed, in 1775, in our distr^pts; on- a 
pool, at the foot of a high mountain. 

The Marquis de Piolenc (to whom I am in- 
debted for my acquaintance with these birds, 
and who has sent me several) writes me that 
tliey arrive in Savoj' about the beginning of 
April, and that they fly at first over tlie pools 
and marshes, and in a fortnight or three weeks- 
they reach the high mountains ; that they da 
not fly so lofty as the common swifts, and that- 
the time when they retire is not so precisd or 
fixed as that of their appearance, and depends 
much on tlie state of the weather, and on the 
warmth or chi II ness of the air* : lastly, he sub- 
joins that they live on beetles, spiders, &C; that 
they are difficult to, shoot, that the flesh of the* 
old ones is'^^ipleasant f, and that the species is 
not numerous. 

. * In the countiy of Geneva they remain a shorter t&ii| 
thati,t^ swift or black martin. 

t Sportsmen usually say that these birds are hard bo^lt tf 
Ult aiid to eat. 

VOL. Vlt.. » 
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It is probable that these White-bellied Swifts^ 
breed also among the steep rocks on the sea- 
side, and that we may apply to them, as wdl as 
to the common 'swifts, what Pliny says of cer- 
tain birds without feet, that fly«>in the open 
sea at all distances from the shore, circling 
round the vessels. Their cry is nearly the same 
with that of the common swift. 

The whole of the upper surface is brown- 
grey, but deeper on tire tail and wings, with 
reddish ai|d greenish reflections ; the throat, the 
breast, and the belly, white ; on the neck there 
is a brown-grey collar, variegated with black- 
ish ; the sides are variegated also with blackish- 
■ and with white ; the lower belly and the infe- 
rior coverts of the tail are of the same brown 
with the back ; the bill black j the legs flesh- 
coloured, covered with down before and on the 
inside ; the ground of the feathers brown be- 
neath the body, and light-grey above ; almost 
all the white feathers have a black shaft, and 
the brown ones are edged delicately with whit- 
ish at the-tip. In one male which I^observed, 
the feathers on the head were deeper boloured 
than in two others with which I compared it ; 
it weighed two ounces five gros. 

Total length eight .inches; thg^ll an inch, 
slightly hooked ; the tongue four lines, of a tri- 
angular shape; the iris brown; the eyelids 
naked ; the tarsus five lines and a half : the 
nailif strong, the inner one the.‘,^ortest^.t|ie’ 
Extent above twenty inches; the wings 
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composed of eighteen quills ;* the tail three 
inches and a half, consisting «of ‘ten unequal 
quiil^, forked eight or nine lines, and exceeded 
by the wrings two iuches at leasti 
The gizzard sligUtly muscular, very thick, 
lined with a loose membrane, containing frag> 
ments of insects, and some whole ones, and 
among otliers was one whose skiniy^ wings 
reached more l;h^o two inches; the intestinal 
tube nine or ten inches ; the oesophagus dilating 
below into a glandulous bag; no ctj^cum, nor 
could I perceive any gall-bladder ; tlie testicles 
very long and snjall (this was on the 18th of 
June). It appeared to me that the mesentery 
was stronger, the skin thicker, the muscles 
more elastic, and the brain firmer, than in other 
birds: every thing denoted strength, and in- 
deed, the swiftness of its motion necessarily im- 
plies that. 

We may remark, that the snbject described 
by Edwards was smaller than ours. He asserts 
that it resembles the sand-martin so exactly, 
that the s^me description will serve both. It 
is true that their plumage is nearly alike, and 
that all the swallow-tribe are similar ; but that 
naturalist should have noticed that the toes are 
dlfferently^t ^ josed *. , 

* ^[>allancani met with these birds in some parts of Swit- 
serland, id the isles of Pannaria, Ischia, and Lipari ; he also 
saw t^iftn at Constantinople, on the old and loftv buildings. 

ir white plumage readily distinguished them from the 
coipami swifts. They fly iu Socks, and have a habit, during 

V ^ M m2 
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their flighty of clingi^ to the rocks or stoncMi near their neatly 
60. as^ to fprm an un^Julating animated chain, formed of a vast 
number of birds, which in an instant after separate and 
again take flight, recommencing their accustomed cries. 

They lay twice ih the year : first three or fdkr eggs, the 
young of which fly in July. Tbet second hatch^consists of 
two eggs, and the young leave the nest about the middle of 
September. The incubation lasts three weeks. The interior 
of the nest is lined with delicate feathers. W! 
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FOREIGN EIRDS 

WHICH lABE RELA1XD TO THE SWALLOWS, THE 

mAtins, and the swins. 

Thouoij the svvallowi of the two continents 
form only one tribe, and are analogous in their 
shape and prin$;ipal properties *, they have not 
all the same instincts and natural habits. In 
Eijrope, and on the nearest borderS|Of Africa 
and of Asia, they are almost wholly birds of 
passage. At the ‘Cape of Good Hope a part 
only migrate, and the rest are stationary. In 
Guiana, where the temperature is pretty uniform, 
they remain the whole year, without shifting 
their abodes* Nor is the manner of life the 
same in them all ; some prefer the settled and 
cultivated spots; others inditferently ftequent 
inhabited places, or the wildest solitude ; some 
inhabit the uplands, others the fens ; some ap- 
pear to be attached to particular districts ; but 
none of them build their nest with earth like 
ours, thdugh some breed in hollow trees, like 
the swifts, and others in banks, like the sand- 
martins. 

It is reil^^able, that almost all the late ob- 
servers agi-ee, that in this part of America and 
in the jdjacent islands, such as Cayenne, St. 
Don^go, &c. the species of swallows are more 

* Perhaps WS shottid except the bill, wbieh is stronger in 
some Afnerib&b sWallows. 
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numerous and various than in Europe, and that 
they reside' there the whole year ; while, on 
the contrary. Father Dutertre, who trayelled 
through the Caribbees when the colonies were 
just planted, assures us that swallows «are very 
rare in these islands, and .that they are migra- 
tory as in Europe *. If both these observations 
be regarded as well ascertained, they will show 
the influence of civilised man pn nature, since 
his presence is alone sufficient to invite whole 
species to settle and multiply. There is a cu- 
rious renfark made by Hagstroem in his Swedish 
Zaphnd, that corroborates this remark : he re- 
lates, that many birds and other animals, whe- 
ther from a predilection to human society, or 
from views of interest, gather near the new set- 
tlements ; he excepts, however, the geese and 
duqks, who observe a . different conduct, and, 
both in the mountains and in the valleys, lead 
their migrations in a direction opposite to those 
of the Laplanders. 

I shall conclude by remarking with Bajon 
and many other observers, that, in the islands 
and continent of America, there is often a great 
difference between the plumage of tlie male and 
female of the same species, and often .a still 
greater in the same in^^ividual at different ages. 
And this fact will justify the liS^ty which I 
shall take in ranging them. 

• “ During the seven or eight years that I lived 1 
never saw more than a dozen' : they appear not (he subjoins) 
iaeept in the five or sh months that they are si^n iu Frap^^ ” 
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I. 


raE SLACK SWALLOW^^. 

This bird, which inhabits St. Domingo, is 
somewhat ’differently shaped from the swift: 
the bill is Mther shorter ; the legs rather longer ; 
89 is tl Mil ^l, aud also kss forked; the wings 
much loniier; lastly, the feet do not seem in 
thfe figure to have their four toes tijrned for- 
ward, nor does firisson tell how phalanges 
the toes have. 

This doubtless is the same with the species 
. described by Bajon as almost quite black, which 
frequents the dry savannas, and breeds in holes 
in fhp ground, and perches often on withered 
trees. It is smaller than the swift, and of a 
more uniform blackish, most of tho individuals 
not having a single spot of any other colour in 
their whole p^uipage. 


, * CHARACTER SPECl FICUS, 


Hibukdo Nigra. H. tota nigra, alis longissimis, cauda 
forficata. — Lath. hid. Ont. ii. p. 677. No. 17. 

Gmel. Si^sf. i. p. 1025. 

0MINICENS<S. — Brit. ii. p. 514. 16. t. 46. 


f. 3. 




Petit Martinet Noib. — Buff, par Som. Iv. p. 148. 
Beack Swallow. — iMth. S^n. iv. p. 572. 17. 


HABITAT 

in DoBuiiiceBsi insula, Cayana. — 6 fere polices longs. W, 
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Total length five inches and ten lines ; the 
bill six lines ; the tarsus five lines ; the alar ex- 
tent fifteen inches and a half ; the tail* two 
inches and a half, forked six lines, and exceed- 
ed by the wings fourteen dines^ and some 
eighteen lines. In one specimen there was a 
small very narrow white bar on tl^e front. I 
saw another, in Mauduit’s excellent cabinet, 
that had been brought from Louisiana; it was 
of the same size and nearly of the san)@ plum- 
age, being of a blackish-grey without any glQss, 
and its legs not clothed with feathers. 


IL 

THE WHITE-BELLIED SWIFT*. 

I conceive this bird*to be a swift from the 
account given by Father Feuill^e, who saw it 

* CHARACTER SPEClFIfPS. 

HiRTmnn Dominicensis. H. nigro-cfaalybea, abdomine 
albo, rectricibus nigricantibus. — Lafi. Ind. Ornf-n. p. 677. 
No. )8. 

— Bris. ii. p. 48S. 3 GmeL 

i. p 10’2.5. 

L’IIirondellb d'AHRRiQVE. — PI. Enl. ^^*1? I. 

I.B Grand Martinet k Ventre Bla^iTc.— par 
So/m, Iv p. 151. ■ § 

St. Dqmi nuo Swallow. — Syn. iv. p. 573. Id. 

X - 

HABITAT 

iii^ilbxniniceiisi insula. — 7 pollices long^ W* 
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i-d St. Domingo. He calls it iade^ r1 a sa}all>/w, 
but then he compares it to the ?v\rifts, widi re- 
gard*to size, shape, and even colours. He saw 
it in the <ojonth of May sitting on a rock, and 
took its\ong ifor that of a lark, till the opening 
dawn enabled him to distinguish it. He as^urcs 
us that nuijibers of these birds are seen in the 
American islands in the months of May, June, 
and July *. ; 

The predominant colour of the plumage is 
fine black, with the gloss of burnishetj steel ; it 
spreads not only on the head, and all the upper 
side of the body, including the superior coverts 
of the tail, but also on the throat, the neck, the 
breast, the flanks, the thighs, tlie small coverts 
of the wings ; the quills, the great superior and 
infei'ior coverts of the wings, and the quills of 
the tail, arc blackish ; th^ inferior coverts of the 
tail and of the belly are white ; the hill and legs 
brown. 

Total length seven inches ; the bill eight 
lines; the tarIRs six; the alar extent fourteen 
inches and two lines ; the tail two iiiciies and 
three qmirtcrs, forked nine linC', c<jinposed of 
twelve quills ; it dees not project beyond the 
wings. 

• Vieillof, in a note to Suiiniiii, soys that these birds vssit 
St. Doniinso in the i>|>iiiij;. They sreti-rally freqiieiit ‘he 
most loilty*hills, where they fly at a very r\.ii<i<lerd!ile beipht, 
parti(||ittarly on the sipjn'oach of '1 :i>’y are t;im sesa 

skimming in great iiuntbers, but selilom show tiieiuselvea at 
other times. W. 
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Commerspn brought frofti America three bii^^ 
much like the one described by Brisson, and 
which seem to belong to the same species. 


III. 


f 


THE PERUVIAN SWALLOW * 


The plumage of this bird consists of three 
principal^ colours : black is spread over the 
back, and as far as the superior coverts of the 
tail inclusively ; snowy white on the under side 
of the body ; light cinereous on the head, the 
throat, the neck, the superior coverts of the 
wings, their quills, and those of; the tail : all 
these quills are edged with yellowish-grey, and 
on the belly there is a light ash-coloured girdle. 

This bird is found in Peru, where it was de- 
scribed by Father Feuill^e. Like all the swifts, 
it has short legs ,* the bill short ud broad at its 


* CHARACTEll SVECIFICUS. 

♦ ) 

Hirundo Peruviana. H. nigra, siibtus alba, fascia abido- 
niinali cinerascente, alis caudaque pallide griseis. — Latht^, 
Ind. Om. ii. p. 577. No 19. 

Major. — Bris. ii. ft* 498. 7. — Jd. 

8vo. i. p. 297. — GmeU Sj/st. i. p, 1025. 

Le Martinet Noir et Blanc h Ceinture Grise.— 
Buf. par Sonn, Iv. p. 154- o 

Peruvian Swallow. — Lath. Syn. iv.'p. 573. 19. 


\ 


HABITAT 


w. 


in Peru. 
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base ; the nails hooked and strong, black like 
the bill ; and the tail forked. ‘ 


IV. 

THE WHITE-COLLARED SWIFT* 

This is a new species, which we received from 
the island of Cayenne. We have tiuigcd it with 
tha swifts, because it has the four toQs turned 
forward. 

The collar which distinguishes it is of a pure 
white, and very conspicuous on the blueish- 
black, which is the prevailing colour of its 
plumage. The part of this collar which passes 
under the neck forms a narrow baud, and ter- 
minates on each side yi a large white spot, 
which occupies the throat and all* the upper 
, side of the neck ; from the corners of the bill 
rise two small diverging white bands, the one 
stretching aboH^e the eye to form an eyelid, the 

»• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Hirunoo Cayanensis. H. violaceo-nigricans, capite 
nigro, guttitre tascni oculari bifida femoribusque albis. — 
Lath. lnd.^n. ii. p. 683. No. 34. 

— , (iiiel. Sytt. i. p. 1024. 

Lb Maktikbt & Collier Blanc. — Buff. PL Enl. 726. 
. f. 2. — Buff, par Soiin. Iv. p. 156. pi. 170. f. 1. 

WHlTE-eoLLARRO SwiPT. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 687. 87. 

• 

HABITAT 

in Cayana. W. 
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Other passes under the eye to some distance ; 
lastly, on ^acK side of the lower helly there is. 
a white spot placed in such a manner, that it 
appears ■ below and above; the rest* of the up> 
per and under sides, inckading the 'small and 
middle coverts of the wings, is of a velvet 
black with violet reflections ; wha| appears of 
the great coverts of the Avings next the body 
is brown edged with white ; the great quills 
and those of the tail are black ; the foimer bor- 
dered interiorly with rusty-brown; the billj^nd 
legs blai:k; the feet feathered to the nails. 
»Bajon says that this swift breeds in houses. I 
have seen its nest at Mauduit’s ; it was very 
large, well stuffed, and constructed with the 
cotton of dog’s-bane * ; it had the shape of a 
truncated cone, of which one of the bases was 
five inches in diameter, and the other three 
inches ; its length was nine inches ; it appeared 
to have adhered by its large base, composed of 
a sort of pasteboard made of the same substance ; 
the cavity of this nest was divided obliquely 
near its middle by a partition, which extended 
near the base where the eggs were lodged, and 
near that part there was a small heap of very 
soft dog’s-bane, which formed a kind of valve, 
and seemed intended fo screen tlm .yaung from 
the external air. Such precaution^ in so warm 
a climate, shows that these swifts feel acutely 
the sensation of cold. They are as 
common martins. 


large,^ the 


* Apocynum Cannabinuni. — Lian, 
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Total length, being the average several 
spechnens, five inches, ai d from tiiree to eight 
lines ; '^the bill six or seven ; the tarsus three or 
five ; the h?nd-nail slender ; the tail frdm two 
inches to two dncheS and two lines, forked 
eight lines, and exceeds the wings from seven 
to twelve lin|js. 


V. 

I 

THR ASH-BELLIED SWALLOW*. 

This Peruvian sw'allow, according to Father 
Feuill^e, is much smaller than the European 
swallows ; its tail is forked, its bill very short 
and almost straight ; the head and all the upper 
side of the body, including the superior co- 
verts of the wings and tail, are of a shining 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Hisdndo CijiGREA. H. n^rd iiitens, subtus cinerea, tec- 
tricibus margiae griseo-flavicantibiis. — LatA, Jad. Orn. ii. 
p. 578. No. 20. 

. Gmel. Syst. i. p. 1026. 

PeUTIANA.— B r?«. ii. p. 498. 0. 

La Petite H(jip?^DELLE Noire A Ventre Cendee'.— 
Bujf. par Sonn, Iv. p. 159. 

Asr-bbi.li£j> Swallow.— XoM. Syn. iv. p. 573.20. 

• HABITAT 

ib Peru et Otalicite. 


W. 
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black ; all the under side of the body cinereous ; 
lastly, the quiUs-of the wings and of the tail are 
of a dull ash‘Colour, edged with yell6 wish- 
grey. • 


VI. 

THE BLUE SWALLOW 

of Louisiana*. 

< 

The vC’hole plumage is of a deep-blue, yet not 
s uniform, but glossed with dift'eieiit tints of 
violet; the great quills of the wings are also 

* CHARACTER SPECIEICUS. 

ItiRUNDO Purpurea. H. violacea caenlleo-nitens, cauda 
forficata. — (Mas.) Lath, hid. On. ii. p. 578. No. 22. 
— — : . Kabn. It, iii. p. 88 . — GmeL Sj/st. i. 

p. 1020. ' 

Apus CarolinensIS. — Bris. ii. p. 515. 17. 

ViOLACEA.— Owe/. Spt. i. p. 1026. 

L’Hirondelle Bleue de la Louisiane. — PLEnl. 722. — 
Buf. par Soan. Iv. p. 161. pi. 170. f. 2. 

Purple Martin. — Cat. Car. i. t. 51. ». 

Violet Swallow. — Lath. Spn. iv, p. 574. 21. 

Purple Sw allow.— i^rc^. Zool. u. No. ‘dSS.—Lath. St/n. iv. 
p. 575. 23. 

I 

H. ni^ - cienilesccDs, ore subtusque%4<}ereo - exalbida. 
—^Femina.J 

HirVnoo SUBIS.— Gmel. St/st. i. p. 1021. ^ 

Freti Hudsonis, — Brit, App, p. 66. 

L’Hironselle de la Baie d'Huoson.— vi. p6t7. 
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black, though only on the inside, not seen 
uiilfess ^e wings are spread; the bill and legs 
arc bkek ; the bill a little hooked. 

Total length six inches and six* lines ; the bill 
seven liJies'and a Isalf; the tail very forked, 
and exceeded five lines by the wings, which are 
very long. ^ 

Ilfl. Lebeau has brought from the same coun* 
try.; another specimen, which is evidently of 
tlve same kind, though larger, and the quills of 
the, tail and wings, and the primary coverts of 
the wings, are blackish, without any steel-gloss. 

Total length eight inches and a half ; the bill 
nine lines, pretty strong, and somewhat hook- 
ed ; the tail three inches, forked an inch, and 
falls a little short of the wings. 

Grea;? American Martin,-— 1 . 120. 

Canada Swallow,— I<zM. Sj/n. iv, p. 575. 24. 

HABITAT 

in America (eptentrionali, ad ■domos.— 7-6 pollioes longa, W. 
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VARIETIES. 

The Blue Swallow of^Louiliantf srtntS M 
be the principal stem which has- given origin to 
four varieties, two of which are spre?rl through 
the north, and the other two through the south. 

I. The Cayenne Swallow * pf the Planches 
Enlumink’s. It is the most common species in 
the islainj of Cayenne, where it remains the 
whole year. It is said to sit frequently among 
brush-wood, and on half-bunlt trunks that bear 
no leaves. It does not build a nest, but breeds 
in hollow trees. The upper surface of the head 
and of the body is blackish, glossed with 
violet; the wings and the tail tlie same, but 
edged with a lighter colour : all the under sur- 
face of the bodj' is rusty-grey veined with 
brown, and growing more dilute on the lower 
belly auU the. inferior coverts of the-taiL 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Hirvndo Chal-vbea. H. nigro-cbalybea. subtus fusco- 
grisea, rectricibua nigris. — LatA. Ind . Orn . ii. p. 678. 
No. 21. 

— '■ Gmel^Sgst. i. p. 1026. 

Cayanensis. — Brig . ii. p. 405.«6r{^^ti. f. I. 

L'Hirordelle de Cayenne. — Buf . PI . £ ut . 645. f. 2. 

■■ par Sonji. Iv. p. 163. 

Q^B^beate Swallow.— Syn , iv. p. 674 *. 22. 

. • 

HABITAT ' 

in Cayaoa. W. 
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Total length six inches ; the hill nine lines 
and a lialf, stronger than that of’ tlie Swallow’s; 
the Siarsus five or six lines ; tlie bind toe and 
nail are the shortest ; the alar extent fourteen 
inches ;'the tiiil twfi inches ami a half; forked 
..six or seven lines, and exceeded by the wings 
about three lines. 

II. I have seen four Blue Swallows brought 
from South America by Coniinerson, which 
were of a iniildlc size between those of Cayenne 
aujl Louisiana, ami which diflcred only in the 
colours of the lower surface of the Kody. In 
three of tlicm the. throat was brown-grey, and 
tho .under side of the body white. The fourth, 
which came from Buenos Ayres, had its throat 
and all the under side of its body white, 
sprinkled wfth brown spots, which are more 
frequent on the fore parts, and wider scattered 
on the lower belly. 

III. The Carolina Bird* which Catesby calls 

the Purple Marlin. It belongs to the same 
climate, and is of the same bulk with the one 
from Buenos Ayres, just mentioned. A fine 
deep pur|»le is spread over all its plumage, and 
stilt more intense on the quills of the tail and of 
the wings ; tlie bill and legs are rather loi^|pr 
than the preceding varieties, and its 

tail, thougff short, projects somewhat beyond 
the win^s. It nestles in holes iriatle on purpose 
for it judand the houses, and in gourds which 

* This 1$ the female of the //. turpurea. 

VOl,. VII* N N 
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I y 

are set on poles to invite it It is esteemed ase> 
fill because it* sc'ares away the birds of prey, and 
the ravenous beasts, or rather gives notice of 
their appearance. It leaves Virginia and Caro* 
lina on the approach of wiater, ^nd returns in 
tlie spring. 

Total length seven inches and eight lines; the 
bill ten lines; the tarsus eight lines; the tail 
two inches and eight lines, and .forked fourteen 
lines, projecting a little beyond the wings. 

IV. The Swallow from Hudson’s Hay, terja- 
cd by Edwards tAe Great American Martin *, 
Like the preceding varieties,., it has a stronger 
bill than usual ; the upper surface of the ^ead 
and body is of a shining purplish>black, and 
there is a little white at the base of the bill; 
the great quills of the wings, and* all those of 
the tail, are black without any gloss, and 
edged witli lighter colour ; the upper edge of 
the wing whitish ; the throat and breast deep 
grey; the sides brown; the under surface of 
the body white, shaded with a brown cast; the 
bill and legs blackish. 

Total length near eight inches; the bill eight 
lines; the edges of the upper mandible scaHop*^ 
c^ear the point ; the tarsuf seven lines ; the 
tail near three inchevs, forked eight 

linel, and exceeding the wings tluie lines. ; . 



This abo u considered by lAtfaam as the sanle bhd, 
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VII. 

THB BRASILIAN SWx\LLOW* 

* • ' 

This Brasilian Swallow, Marcgrave tells us, 
resembles much the European; its size the 
same; its manner of circling also the same; and 
its legs as shoiit, and feet of a similar shape. 
The upper side of the head and body, including 
thft wibgs and the tail, are brown-grey, but the 
quills of the wings and the extremity of the 
tail browner than the rest; the throat and 
breast grey mixed with whiter the belly white, 
and also the inferior coverts of the tail ; the 
bill and the eyes are black ; the legs brown. 

Total length five inches and three-quarters ; 
the bill eight lines, and its opening extends be- 
yond the eyes ; the tarsus six lines ; the alar 
extent twelve inches and a half; the tail two 

♦character specificus.' 

HibundoTapbra; H. Fectricibus subeequalibus, corpore 
' fiiSco sttbtus griseo'fusco. abdomine albo. — - Lalh. Ind. 
Ont. ii. p. 670. No. 23. 

I HI' . WGmcl, Sj/it. i. p. 1022. — Rati Sj/n, 

p. 72. 6 .-p. 1 8b. 32. — Will, p. 157. — Sloan. Jam. p. 312161. 

- A^inilCANA. — Bm. fi. p. 502. 10. t. 46. f. 8, 

La TipEHB .— par Som. Iv. p. 169. 

Brasilian Swallow. — Lath. Si/ii; iv. p. 676. 25. 

HABITAT 

M BiasHia, Cayana, Jamaica. — 5| pollices longus. .W. 

> N N S 
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inches and a quarter, composed of twelve quills, 
forked three ‘or four lines, and a little exceeded 
by the wings, r 

According to Sloane, this bird belongs to the 
swifts, only its plumage is dg^rker.^ It ftequents 
mostly the meadows and savannas ; and is said 
to perch, from time to time, on the bushes : and 
since none of our swallows, martins,* or swifts, 
have that habit, I am inclined, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of Sloane and Oviedo*, to 
think that the 2'apcra is a species peculiar ^to 
America at least, it is distinct from those of 
Europe. 

Edwards suspects it to be the same with his 
great American Marlin ; but on comparing the 
descriptions, I find difierences in the plumage, 

in the size, and in the proportions? 

« 

'* Oviedo reckons the Tapera among the birds that are com- 
mon to both continents. 


VIIL 

THE BROWN -COLLARED 

swallow;/. 

In general, all the upper surface;^s^ brown, 
and all the under white or whifisTv except a 

CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. ^ 

Hirvndo ToRgvATA. H. ftisca, subtus alba, faSfcia pec- 
torali femoribusque fuscii. — Lath. Ind. Orn, ii, p. 678. 
No. 24. 
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broad brown girdle on tire breast and thighs : 
there is a slight exception, iibwever; it is a 
siiiah white spot on each side of the head be- 
tween the bill and the eye. •'Phis bird was 
brought fromithe Gape of Good Hope. 
i Total length six inches ; the bill eight lines, 
stronger tjian usual in swallows, the upper 
mandible a little hooked, its edges scalloped 
near the point ;. the tail twenty-seven lines and 
square, and falling eight lines short of the 
wings, which grow very narrow near the ex- 
tremities, for the space of about two inches. 


HiauNDO Tobquata. — Gmel. Syst. i. p. 10*22. 
L'Kirondelle Beune^ Collier du Cap de B.Esp. — 
PL Enl. 723. f. 1. 

ET Blanche a Ceinture Brune. 

— Buf. par Sonn, Iv. p. 172. pi. 171. 1. 1. ^ 

BboWN-collarbd Swallow. — iMth. Syii. ir. p. 577. 26. 

HABITAT 

ad Caput Bonae Spel. — 6 pollices longus. 


W. 
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THE WHITE-BELLTED CAYENNE 
SWALLO#* ' 

A silvery white spre<ads not only over all 
the under surface of the body, including the 
inferior coverts of the tail, but also on the 
rump, and it borders the great coverts of the 
wings ; and this edging extends more or less lin 
different individuals ; the upper side of the 
head, neck, and body, and tlie small superior 
, coverts of the wings, are cinereous, with re-, 
flections which are more or less conspicuous,, 
and fluctuate between green and J)lue, and of 
which there are also some traces on the quills 
of the wings and ‘of the tail, whose ground 
colour is brown. 

This handsome swallow skims along the 
ground like ours, circles in the overflowed 

• 

* CHAUACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Hirundo Leucoptera. IL cincrea caErruIeo-nitens, sub- 
tus uropygio alisque nebulosoalbis. — La/A. Ind.OfnAU' 
p. bllO. No. 25. 

— — , QmeL Si/st, 

L’Hirondelle Ventre Blanc de Cayenne.-t-JSjj^. 

P/. Enl 546. 2. — Buff, par Sonu. Iv. p. 174. pi. 171. f. 2. 
Wmite-winged Swallow. — Lath, !Syn, iv. p. 

K, 

HABITAT V. * 

in Cayana. — 4*6 pollices longus. W« 
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savanfias of ^atana, and perches on the lowest 
branches of leafless trees. ’ ' 

Teial length from four and a quarter to five 
inches^: the bill six or eight lines; the tarsus 
five dir Six ; t];>e hiqd nail strongest after the 
^middle one; the tail an inch and a half, forked 
two or three lines, and exceeded, from three 
^0 six lines, by the wings. 

We may regard the Spotted-bellied Cayenne 
Surallow as a variety of this specie^s, differing 
oq}y in its plumage, and the ground colours 
being still nearly the same, always Brownish- 
grey and white ; . but the upper side of the 
body, and of the quills of the wings and of the 
tail, is of an uniform brown, without any re-* 
flection or mixture of white ; the under side, 
on the contrary, which in the other is of an 
uniform white, is in this bird white sprinkled 
with oval brown spots, thicker on the fore- 
part of the neck and of the breast, and thinner 
towards the tail. In some of the white-bellied 
swallows there is a mixture of white on the 
up'^er coverts of the wings, and the grey or 
brown of the upper surface of the body is less 
glossy. 
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X. 

THE ESCULENT SWALEq^^"". 

t t 

Salangane is tlic name winch the inhabitants 
of the Philippines bestow on a small sand- 
martin, celebrated for the singular quality of 
its nest, which is eaten and esteemed, a great 
delicacy in China, and in many of the other 
adjacent countries')'. The high price whicl^ it 
bears tem‘pts frequently to adulterate it, which, 
together with the fables tliat have been pro- 
pagated on the subject, occasions much ob- 
scurity and contradiction. 

These nests have been compared to those of 

¥ 

* CHARACTEU SPECIFICUS. 

Hirundo Eschlenta. H. DJgricans^ subtus albida, rec- 
tricibus omflibus apice aJbis. — Lath. lud. Orn. ii. p, 580. 
No. 28. 

^ Owe/. Sijst. i. p. 1016. 

Riparia Cochinsinrnsis, — Bris. ii. p. 

t. 40. f. 2. A. (avis cum nido.) 

— Sinensis Nido Edijli.— Rw/ *Syi. tp. 72. 6,— 

/F///. p Uil.-^Id.(Angl.) 

Maritima.— /V/«/. Trans, xxiii. p. loJ)0. 36. 

La Salangane. — lluji. par Sonn. Iv. p. 177. pi. 172. f. 1. 
Esculent Swallow. — L^M. Syn. iv. 

HABITAT 

in Asiae variis partibus. « W. 

t In China these nests are called Saroi-Bouras ; in J^paD;i 
Jaiwa^ Joniku ; in ludia^ Fatong^ 
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the Hakyona^ and many have Imstily conclud- 
ed that they were the same. Tbe ancients con- 
ccivQ^l the latter to be real birds’ nests, com- 
posed of slime, froth, and other .impurities that 
float on* the syrfac^ of the sea, and they dis- 
tinguished them into several kinds. The one 
mentioned by Aristotle was of a spherical form, 
its mouth ‘narrow, of a rusty colour, and of a 
spongy cellular substance, consisting chiefly of 
iish-boues *. l?ut a slight comparison with the 
d(^cription which Doctor Vitaliano Douati 
gives of the Alcymium of the Gulf of Venice f 
will convince us that they are exactly the same, 
and only the nidi of sea insects. The only dif- 
ference is, that Douati says its entrance is large, 
and Aristotle that it is small ; but these terras 
arc evidenrty vague : the Italian finds the 
mouth to be one-sixth of the width of the 
Avhole. ' ' 

But the pnlon^ of the East Indiefe is the real 


• Arist. Uist. Anim. lib. ix. 14. Pliii.lib. xxxii. 8. Tlicre 
ar# always many of these bones and scales of fishes in the 
nest of ou^ lialcyon or kingfisher, but they arc thinly scat- 
tered among the dust on which this bird lays its eggs, and 
do not cuter into the composition of tlie nest ; for our king- 
fisher never builds one. 

t. Th^^youiuwj is a marine body . . . approaclies the 
round or cotlVe'f figure above ... its surface tuberous . , . 
completely invested with very thick spines . . . of an earthy 
colour, but free from filth, of a wax colour . . . the heart 
much ^Tler . . . s]JOu«|[y and cavernous . . . with many spines 
inii^h entangled and clothed with flesh, &c. — Storia Aafu- 
rale Marina dell Adriatico, p. 58. 
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nest of a species of swallow. Writers are not 
agreed eitheV With regard to its materials, its 
form, or the places where it is found :esome 
assert that it is attached to rocks, cUse on the 
surface of the water* * * § ; otl^rs, t|iat it is lodged 
in the hollows of these rocks f; and others, 
tliat it is concealed in holes made in the 
ground J. And Gemelli Carreri adds, “ that 
the sailors are always in search along the beach, 
and when they find earth thrown up, they open 
the spot with a stick, and take the eggs and Ijhe. 
young, which are reckoned equally delicatc§.” 

With regard to the form ofi these nests, some 
affirm that they are hemispherical || , while 
others say, “ that they have many cells, which-> 
are like large conglutinated shells, and marked 
as such with str 'ue and, rugosities 
Of its' substance, the accounts are still more 
various. Some assert that it is still unknown**; 
others that it is the froth of the sea, or fish- 
spawn; others, that it is strongly aromatic; 
others, that it is insipid ; others, that it is a 
juice gathered by the Salanganes from the tree 
coWed calambouc ; others, that it is composed of 

• Curiosities de la Nature Sc de TArt, p. 170. 

t John de Lact, Van Nech, Kirchcr, ^ 

X Gemelli Carreri. — Voyage round the /^orW,ct. v. p. 

§ The same thing has been said of our sand-martin,-*^ 
Salerne and Willughhy, ^ « 

H Musseum Worm. ^ 

It Father Philip Marin. — Hut de la Chine, p, 43. 

• * Kircher, Du Halde^ &c. 
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a viscous substance discharge^ <VpTn the bill in 
the love" season ; others, that it i^ fcft-med of the 
fifh-p^ants found oufthe sea; but the greater 
nun'ber agree, that the substance of these nests 
is tran8{>arent /ind Ijke isinglass, which is the 
fact The Chinese fishers assured Kasnipfer* 
that those usually sold were nothing but a pre- 
paration of (he marine polypi, and he adds, that 
by his receipt tl^e colour may be imitated. All 
these discordant* relations prove that various 
sut^tances, natural or artificial *, have at dif- 
ferent times, and in dilferent countries, been 
regarded as the neats of the Salangane. In this 
state of uncertainty, I could not do better than 
apply for information to that philosophical tra- 
veller, M. Poivre, formerly Intmdant of the 
Islands of France and Bourbon. That gentle- 
man v/as so obliging as to send me the follow- 
ing account. 

“ In 1741 I embarked in the ship Mars, 


* Here is Ktempfer’s recipe ; First skin the ‘polypes, and 
steep the flesh in a solution of alum for three days ; then 
rub, wasb,^ and clean it till it become transparent, and 
afjlerwards pickle it. — Hht. da Japan, t. i. p. 120. In those 
countries many other preparations are made of the same 
kind ; in China, with the tendons of -tags, and with the fins 
of sharks, Olof Toren, Fey. aux Inde* Orient, p. 76; 

Euro 0 . dans let Indet, t. i. 1. 2. (N. B. Isinglass is 
made of the swimming bladders of a fish common in the 
Russian s^.) Tonquin, fowls’ eggs are seasoned in such 
ina|iner dk to preserve them, and to fit them for seasoning to 
oUieirdisheao— ihstors ofTonquia, in ChurcbUl’s Collection, 
vol. V 
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bound for China, and in the month of July, 
the same year,* we reached the straits of Sunda, 
very near Java, and between two small/5slets, 
cailcd the (irl'nf find Lillie Toeque.* ^Ve were 
ti cie becalmed, and nciit #isliore on Little Toc- 
que to bunt green pifreons. While the rest of 
ti e p!‘rty were elanibeiing anion^ the preci- 
pices, I n alkid al-uig tl.c beach to gather shells 
and jointed corals, which arc found- here in 
great abundance. After having made almost 
an entire circuit of the islet, it was grow/ng 
late, when a s nlor who accompanicrl me, dis- 
co\ ering a deep cavern in the rocks on the brink 
of the sea, went into it, and scarcely advanced 
two or three step-s when he called aloud to me. 
I hastened to the mouth of the cavern, and 
found it darkened by irnnic-nse cloud of small 
birds, which poured out like ‘ swarms. I 
entered it, aud knockcrl down with my cane 
ihany of these poor little birtls, with which I 
Avas then unaetjuainted; as 1 penetrated farther, 
I perceivetl the roof of the cavern to be covered 
entiiely with small nests shaped like holy- 
water-pots*. The sailor had already broken 
oft’ several, and had filled his frock with them 
and with birds. I also detached some of the 
nests, and found them glued firndy*tcK-he rock. 

* Each of these nests contained two or thr^ eggs or young 
ones, which lay softly on feathers, like thoRs whli^ the pa- 
rents had on their breast. As these nests soften in water, 
they could not withstand rain, or bear an exposure near the 
surface of the sea. 
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Niglit now (■.’.me on, timl. Ave retin’ned to the 
ship with the fruits of our excuriioh. 

“ ntst.s wliich wc brought were known 
by many «of our people on board, who had 
made several vpyag(^ to Cbina, to be the same 
with those so highly valued in that country. 
The sailor kept several pounds, which he sold 
to good account at Canton. For my part, 

I delineated and.coloured these birds, with their 
nests and their young ; and I discovered them 
to ^be.Jrcal swallows : they were about the size 
of thf^largcr kind of humming-birds (coUbris). 

“ Since tiiut time I have observed, in several 
voyages, that in the months of March and 
April, the seas which extended from Java to 
Cochin-China, and from the promontory of 
Sumatra to New Guinea, ^are covered with fish- 
spawn, whidi floats on the water like strong 
glue half-melted. I have learnt from the 
Malays, the Cochin-Chinese, and' from the 
natives of the Philippines and Moluccas, that 
this is the substance of which the Salangane con- 
structs its uest*. They all agree in this ac- 
count. t)n passing the Moluccas in April and 
the straits of Suuda in March, I fished up some 
of this spawn with a bucket, and after having 

9 ■» * 

• It gatliiTs Ae spawn either by skimming the surface of tlie 
sea, or by alighting on the rocks on which it is cast and co- 
agulated.* Soaliliines threads of this viscous substance are 
seofi h-a>^ing at the bills of these birds, and which have been 
BnjjjJbsed, but without foundation, to be extracted firoM 
thcir stomach in the love-season. 
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drained off the water and dried it, I found it 
resembled exactly the substance of those nests* 

** About the end of July and the be^niug 
of August, it fs tustomary with tho^ people of 
Cochiu-China to rove tli« islefs which skirt 
their coast, to the distance of twenty leagues, in 
search of the nests of these little swallows . . . 

“ The Salanganes are seldom ever found, but 
in that immense Archipelago . which encircles 
the eastern extremity of Asia .... All that Ar- 
chipelago, where the islets may be said alnvost 
to touch' each other, is extremely favourable 
to the breeding of fish ; their spawn is very 
abundant ; the water is there warmer than in 
the ocean.” 

I have observed several of these nests ; they 
resembled the half of an oblong 'hollow ellip- 
soid, made by cutting it at right aifjgles through 
the middle of the larger axis ; and the plane of 
this section had stuck to the rock : they con- 
sisted of a yellowish-white substance, semi- 
transparent; composed externally of exceedingly 
thin and nearly concentric layers; the insider 
was formed of irregular net-work, th*e meshes 
very unequal, and placed one above another, 
the threads being drawn from the same sub- 
stance with the outer* layers, and mueh ihtet- 
woven. • ’ 

In the nests which were enti^no^ feather 
could be perceived; but on cut^g cwefuUy , 
into their substance, we found some entan^d, 
which diminished the transparency of the part; 
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Sometimei^, though much moio rareV* 
covered fragments of egg-shell)^ ; ‘^aud almost 
a*! of , tliem had vestiges of the birds’ ex- 
crenie:^s *<- * 

I heltf in my mou^h, a whole hour, a scalo 
detached from one of these nests; It had at first 
a slight saline flavour, afterwards it was insipid 
as paste ; it did not dissolve, but softened and 
swelled. . M. Poivre also found it had only the 
taste of isinglass, and he assures us that the 
Chinese value it solely for its nutritious invigor- 
ating quality ; he adds, that he never ‘ate any 
thing so rich and ’Strengthening as the soup 
made with it and meatf. If the Salangaius 
feed on the same substance with which they 
build their nest, and which is so plentiful in 
those seas, aAd if it has the prolific property 
which the Clrincse ascribe to it, no wonder that 
the species is very numerous. It is said that a. 
thousand casks of these nests, are annually ex- 
ported from Batavia, having been procured 
from the islets of Cochin-China and the east. 
Each cask weighs one hundred aiicl twenty-fi\^e 
pounds, £nd each nest half an ounce;}:; hence 
the whole must amount to one hundred and 

^ Most observations w^re first made hy Danbcn*^ 

ton the younger, who communicated tbem to me with several 
aesta^of Salaoganes^ where I observed the same things. 

t Might^ot owe part of its qualities to the flesh 

uiied in inIking'Wl 

vt* fifabUsfsemein Europiens dans les lodes Orientalfl^^ t. u . 
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Nothing better shows that the Salangane has 
remained long unknown, than the different 
names bestowed on it It is called thjj sea- 
swallow and the Halcyon* its wings, ha^^ been 
supposed to be blue, and it^has been refh'esented 
as sometimes equal iu size to the ordinary swal* 
lows, sometimes as larger, sometimes as smaller. 
In short, nothing accurate was knbwu before 
M. Poiyre. 

Kircher had asserted that these birds appear 
on the coast only in the breeding season, and 
that it is uncertain where they live during the 
res^ of the year ; but M. Poiyre informs us, that 
they remain constantly in those islets and rocks 
where they were hatched, and that they live like 
the European swallows, only they circle rather 
less ; in fact, their wings are somewhat shorter. 

They have only two colours, blackish on the 
upper surface, and whitish on all the under 
surface, and also on the tips of the tail-quills; 
the iris is yellow, the bill black, and the legs 
brown. 

It is rather smaller than the wren ; its total 
length two inches three lines; the 'tarsus as 
many ; the hind toe the shortest ; the tail ten 
lines, forked three, composed of twelve quills, 
^d projects three-fourths of its lengt]],. beyond 
the wings. “ . ' 

exerccre volunt.— Wbrmiantm, at. “ Itli 

a great restorative to nature, and the luxurioiih Cbiijese 
make much use of iU'^pratt't Hiaorp of tht Jie^ai 
^^ndon, p. 20e. 
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XL 

fME WHEAT SWALLOW* 

ft • 

This bird is usually called the Cdrn Swallow 
in the Isl® of France; it haunts the wheat- 
fields, the glades of tlie woods, and prefers the 
uplands ; it fret|ueutly sits on trees and on 
stones; it follows the herds, or rather the in- 
sects which infest them ; it is also seen, from 
time to time, flying in large troops behind the 
vessels lying in the roads, and constantly in the 
pursuit of winged insects; its cry is much like 
that of the common swallow. 

The Visciaint de Querhoeiit observed, that 
the Wheat Swallows circled frequently in the 
evening near a cut which had been made in a 
mountain; and he thence conjeetures that, like 
our sand-martins an<l swifts, they pass the night 
in holes umlergrouud, or in crevices of the 


» * CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 


Hirundo Borbonica. H. fusco-nigricans, subtus grisea 
fusco macuiata, cauda Integra. — Lath, Ind, Orn, ii. p. 580« 
No. 27. • 

; . Gmet. Syst. i. p. 1017. 

L’HiRONDBLLB DBS Ble's. — Bvlt'. par Sonu. Iv. p. 195. 
Wheat gWAi^w. — LathtSyn. iv. p. 681. 29. 

■ * 

• HABITAT 


V y* ■ . 

ill insulae Fiancise campls triUco coositis. 


W. 


o 0 S 
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socks. They no doubt breed in the same re- 
treats ; which inay be the reason that their nests 
are unknown in the Isle of France. Tl^ Vis- 
count de Quechoent could procure po srccount 
of their incubation but from an old Person of 
the Isle of Bourbon, and born in the country, 
who told him that they sat in September and 
October; that he had caught mafiy on their 
nests in caverns and the holes of rocks, &c. ; 
that these arc composed of i^traw and a few 
feathers : and that he never saw more than two 
eggs, which were grey and dotted with brown. 

This swallow is as large. as our swift; the 
upper surface of its body blackish-brown ; the 
under surface grey, sprinkled with long brown 
spots; the tail square; the bill and the legs 
black. 
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VARIETY. • 

i 

The Little Brown Swallow with a spot* 
ted tail*, fjom the Isle of Bourbon, must be re- 
garded as a variety of size from the preceding 
species. - It ha$ also some slight differences of 
colours ; the upper surface of its head, of iti 
wikigs, and tail, is blackish-brown the last 
three quills of the wings are terminated with 
dirty-white, and bdged with greenish-brown; 
this last colour spreads over all the rest of the 
upper surface; the throat and all the under 
side of the body, including the inferior coverts 
of the tail, are marked with longitudinal brown 
spots on a grey ground. 

Total length four inches nine lines ; the bill 
seven or eight lines; the tarsus six lines; all 
the nails short and slightly hooked; the tail 
nearly two inches, square, and falls about seven 
lines shqrt of the wings. 

* CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Hirvnoo BorbONIcA. H. fusco-uigricans, subtus gHseS 
maculW longitq^iBbUbus fuscis, rectricibus 8 exterioribus 
'apice albidls. — Lath, lad. Ora. ii. p. 680. No. 26. Var. 0. 
L’HiRONDBLts de Bourbon.— P i Enl. 544 2.— laM, 
Si/n. iwp. 681. 
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XII. 

THE GREY-RUMPED S)YAELOW» 

Coramerson brought this new species from 
the Isle of France ; it is scarce, tfiough there 
are abundance of insects in that island ; it is 
even lean, and its desli unpalatable; it lives in- 
differently in the town or the country, but ^alr 
ways near springs; it is never observed to sit; 
it flies with great celerity; it is as large as a 
titmouse, and weighs two gros and a half. The • 
Viscount de Querhoent saw it frequently to- 
wards the evening in the skirts of the woods., 
and he thence infers that it chooShs tli#^lvai> 
shades for its nocturnal retreats. , . 

All the upper surface is of an uniforwi black- 
ish, excepf the rump, which is whitish, and this 
is likewise the colour of the under surface. 

• CHARACTER SPECIFICUS. 

Hirundo Francica. H. nigricans, subtus urop^gioquc 
albido. — Lath. Jnd. Orn. ii. p. 580. No. 38. 

. GrneL Syst. i. p, 1017. 

La Petite Hikondklle Noire k Croupion Grise.— 
Buff, par Sonn. Iv. p. lOO. ^ 

C^rey-romfed Swallow. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 5Q2. 30. 

HABITAT % 

« 

in India, insula Francis, ad aquas dolces.— poK^ces 
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^ okal length four inches two lines; the bill 
five lines; the tarsus four Uues;'*liJic alar extent 
nine.inches ; the tail nearly two inches, and, in 
the ^^QCt described by Conunerson, it had 
only ten quills, wWch were nearly equal ; it is 
ten lines shorter than the wings, which consist 
of seventeen ojr eighteen quills. 

A specithen brought from the East Indies by 
Sonnerat appears to me to belong to this spe- 
cies, or rather *to form the shade between this 
si^ecies and the preceding variety ; for the un- 
der side of the body was spotted likethe latter, 
and it resembled {he former in the colour of the 
upper side of the body, and in the dimensions ; 
only the wings psojected seventeen lines be-' 
yond the tail, and the nails were slender and 
hopked* 
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Kill. 

t <. 

THB ' 

RUFOUSrRUMPED SWALLOW* 

All the upper surface, except the rump, is 
t^kish'brown, with reflections fluctuating 
between brown-green and deep-blue; the rufbps 
colour of the rump is a little mingled, each fea- 
ther being edged with whitjish; the quills of 
the tail brown ; those of the wings also brown^ 
with some greenish reflections; the primaries 
edged interiorly with whitish, and the secon- 
daries edged with the same colour, which rises 
a little on the outside ; all the unjjer surface of 
the body is dirty-white ; and the inferior co- 
verts of the tail rusty. 

*' CHARACTER SPECIFICpS. 

IIiRUNDo Americana. H. fusco-nigricans viridi nitena, 
aubtus albida, tiropygio crissoque rufis. — Lath. Ind. Om, 
ii. p. 581. No 89. 

Gmrf.Sjfrf. i. p. 1017. 

L'Hironi>el).e b Croupion Rouge et Queue Q,VABr 
JiBfB.— BuJ". pqr 201. 

Rupoos-rumped Swallow. — ]Lath. Syn. iv. p. 582. 31. 

HABITAT 

V 

in America meridioaali.— 6i| poUices lon^a. 11^ 
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Total length six inches and a halt ; the bill 
pine or ten lines ; the tarsus 6v/ or six ; the 
toes disposed three one way and one the other ; 
the a^eKtent about ten inches; the tail two 
inches, almos^ squafe at the end, and a little 
shorter than the wings. 

Commerson saw this swallow on the banks 
of the De la Plata, in May 1765. He brought 
from the same country another bird which may 
be regarded as a variety of this species ; it dif- 
fered in having its throat rusty, more white 
than rufous on the rump and the lower coverts 
of the tail ; all the quills of the tail and of the 
wings were deeper, with more distinct reflec- 
tions; no white on the great quills of the 
wings, which' projected ten lines beyond the 
tail, which \^as a little forked ; the alar extent 
eleven inches*. 
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XIV. 

-4' 

THE SHARP-TAILED BROWN 
SW' ALLOW of Louisiana*. 

There are some swallows in America whosR 
tail-quills are entirely destitute of webs at the 
ends, and terminate in a point/ 

The present was brought from Louisiana J)y 
Lebeau; its throat and the fore-side of the neck 

» 

* CHARACTElt SPECIFICUS. 

Hirundo Pelasgia. H. fusca, giila albida, rectricibui 
xqualibus apice nudo .subulatis. — Lqti» Jfnd, Orn, ii 
p. 581. No. 30. * 

. Cmel, Spt. i. p. 1023. 

Caroltnensis.— ii. p. 5<ML. 9. 
LlifRONDELLE de Id CAROLINE. — Buff, par Sonn, Iv. 
p. 205. 

American Swallow.— G f/. Car. App. t 8. 

Acul bated Sw ALLOW,:— Zool. ii. No. 335. 1. ? 
Lath, Syn. iv. p. 583. 32. 

HABITAT ^ 

in America ; in cainiiiis nidi^ constriiens.— '4^ pollices longa. 

$, L'Hiroi^dellf/ Brxjnk Acutipknne dc la Louisi- 
an e.—Bj/^. PL EnlA26)2 . — Buff.pafSoitii, lv.‘^p.203. 

Variat gulajugulo(\\ic albidis, fusco maculatis. 

y, L’Hiron]>eli.e Acutipenne de CAYENif.af— 5#. 
PL Enl. 726. f. 1. — BuJ". par Sonn. Iv. p. 206. 

Habitat in Cayana. 
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were dirty-white, spotted wil^'. gr^'inish-brown; 
?iU the rest of the plumage appear;^ of a pretty 
uuifvUm brown, especially at first sight ; for, 
on a n|a»er inspection, we petceive that <the 
head and the^uppe^; surface of the body, in- 
cluding the superior coverts of the wings, are 
of a deeper cast ; the rump and the under sur- 
face of the body are lighter; the wings black- 
ish, edged interiorly with black ; the legs are 
brown. 

.^Total length four inches and three lines ; the 
bill seven lines; the tarsus six lines; the mid- 
dle toe six lines 5 the hind -toe the shortest ; 
the tail seventeen or eigliteen lines, including 
the pointed shafts, a little rounded at the end ; 
these shafts black, and four or five lines long ; 
those of thehiiddle quills of the wiqgs largest, 
and twenty-ttyo lines shorter than the wings. 

The American swallow of Catesby, and the 
Carolina swallow of Brissou *, is nuich shorter 
winged than that from Louisiana, but resem- 
bles it exactly in size, in its general propor- 
tions, in its plumage, and in the sharp shafts ; 
and as ttie climate is nearly the same, if the 
great difference in the lci|^th of the wings were 
not constant, we might regard it as a variety 
of the^ame sjieoies, Tl>e limes of its arrival 
in Carolirtfi and Virginia, and of its departure 


lirundo Pelasgia. — IJ/itt. ^ Gmtl, 
kculeated SwsUow.— rPc««. 4' PuM. 



S7i r6ktf6if Bittiis iiKLAtfeb to 

from those coyntries, correspond, says Catesby, 
to the appeaknce and retreat of the swalto^S 
in England. He suspects that they winter in 
Brazil, and he' tells us that they« bfbea in the 
chimneys in Carolina. « c 

Total length four inches and three lines ; the 
bill five lines, the tarsus the same, t^e mid*toe 
six; the tail eighteen lines, and three lines 
shorter than the wings. , 

The sharp-tailed swallow of Cayenne, called 
Camaria, ;'esenibles more that of Louisiana in its 
size, than that of Carolina; its wings being 
longer, than the ' latter and ' shorter than the 
former. On the other hand, it differs rather 
more in its colours, for the upper side of the 
body is deeper-brown, and verging on blue; 
the rump grey ; the throat and the fore-part of 
the neck grey, with a rusty cast; the under 
side of the body greyish shaded with brown ; 
in general, the colour of the higher parts is 
rather brighter and more distinct than that of 
the lower. Perhaps it is a sexual variety, espe- 
cially as the Cayenne swallow has ^n rec- 
koned a male. 

It is said in Guiai|a never to approach the 
settlements ; and certainly it does not breed in 
the chimneys, for therfe are no cbimijey^in that 
country. 

Total length four inches and seven lipes; the 
bill four lines, the tarsus five; the tail*1^e^ty 
lines including the points, which are twos^pf 
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tVre9 lines; the wines extend abnut an inr>b 
beyond it 


XV. 

THE ISHARP-TAILED BLACK 
SWALIsOW of Martinico*. 

**It is the smallest of all the sharp-tailed swal- 
lows, not larger than a gold-crested wren ; the 
points which terminate the quills of the tail 
very fine. 

All the upper side of the head and body 
black without any exception ; the throat grey- 
brown, and the rest of tlic under side of the 
body dull-brown ; the bill black, and the legs 
brown. • 


* CHARACTER SPEC! FICUS# 

Hirundo Acuta. H. nigra, subtus fusca, gula grisea, rec- 
tricibus «pice nudo subulatb * — hathn Ind. Om* ii. p. 581. 
No. 31. 

- GweU Sjfsts % p. 1023. 

■ ■ Martinicana. — Bris. ii. ps^OO. 8. t. 45. f. 2. 

L’HiRoiftPEL^E AcuTXPENNE d'e la Martinique. 

— BuJ^, PlmEnl. 544. f. 1. — Buff, far Bonn. Iv. p. 208. 
^HARP-TAILED SHALLOW. — Lath. Syn. iv. p. 584. 33. 


HABITAT 
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Total length three inches and eight lines; 
the bill four^es, the tarsus'the same; the mid* 
toe four lines and a half; the alar extent eight 
inches and eight lines, and eight line^horter 
than the wings. 








